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all the stories of antiquity, not one 
is more beautiful or touching than that 
of Orpheus. Strange that his earnest 
love, and the unwonted errand on 
which it led him, after charming suc- 
cessive centuries, and becoming the 
theme of poets, should be first record- 
ed in marble by a youthful artist 
whose sight first opened in a land far 
away from the country of the hero— 
be yond Ultima Thule—be yond the 
Hesperian Gardens and the Islands of 
the .Blest—and beyond that Ocean 
which, poured round the ancient world, 
seemed more impassable even than 
those sullen waters that guarded Eury- 
dic e! 


The tale is simple, and in the mem- 


ory of all. Young men and maidens 
for ages have listened to it, and old 
men in the chimney-corner have 
mused over it. To Orpheus Apollo 


gavealyre. Sucha gift from such a 
God was not in vain; and the youth 
charmed by his music as music never 
charmed before. The rapid rivers 
ceased to flow, the mountains moved, 
and the rage of the tigers was re- 
strained, to listen to his songs. The 
fairest nymphs were his companions ; 
but he heeded only Eurydice. To her 
he was united in marriage. But the 
faithless Aristeeus saw her and loved 
her. She fled from his approaches, 
and as she pressed the grass, in her 
rapid flight, a serpent stung her foot, 
and she died. The nymphs of the 
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woods awakened the echoes of the 
mountains with their sorrows; and the 
rocks of Rhodope, the lofty Pangeus, 
the Hebrus, and the sternest parts of 
Thrace wept. The lover was deso- 
late: 
* Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in littore secum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat.” 


He resolved to regain his lost bride. 
With his lyre in his hand, he enters 
the inexorable gates of the regions be- 
low. The guardian dog Cerberus is 
lulled asleep by the unaccustomed 
strains: 


—“ tenu ilque inhians tria Cerberus ora.” 


The gentle shades of the dead, 
wives and husbands, magnanimous 
heroes, boys and unmarried girls, came 
forward, and wept. The grimruler was 
startled. ‘The rock of Sisyphus stood 
still; the wheel of Ixion ceased its 
eternal motion; the refreshing water 
once again bathed the lips of Tantalus; 
the daughters of Danaus suspended 
their never-ending task; the Furies, 
with their necks clothed with snakes, 
ceased to rage. All listened rapt to 
the music, and forgot their pains in 
sympathy with the bereaved charmer. 
And now success has crowned his ef- 
forts. The woman’s heart of Proser- 
pine is touched, and Pluto yields to her 
intercession. Eurydice is restored, but 
with one condition. The lover shall 
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not turn to look upon her face, until 
they are both again in the upper air. 
Joyful he leaves behind the abode of 
Death, and Eurydice follows unseen by 
him—yet still she follows. But who 
shall impose restraints upon the long- 
ings of love? Forgetful of the stern 
condition, thinking only of her, he 
casts one look behind. He saw his 


Eurydice; but with that vision she 


disappeared for ever, as a wreath of 
smoke fades into the air. Hestretched 
forth his arms to embrace her, but she 
was notthere. He raised his voice to 
speak to her, but she heard him not. He 
endeavored to retrace his steps, but the 
gates of Acheron closed harshly against 


him.’ What shall he do? With what 


words shall he seek to bend the will of 


the Gods? How shall he assuage his 
own grief 2? All is vain; and he soon 
meets witha violent death, at the hands 
of the Thracian women, enraged at his 
-ontinued fidelity to the memory of his 
iad wife, and indifference to their liv- 
ing charms. His head is thrown into 
the Hebrus, and as it oo down to 
the sea, the cold tongu : lis} Ss the name 
of Eurydice, and the river’s banks send 
back the sound,— 


— Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 

Ah, miseram Eurydicen, anima fugiente, 
vocabat; 

Eurydicen toto referebant flumine rips.” 


From the sweetest poet of antiquity 
we draw the story. Another poet of 
modern times, whose great fame in his 
own age has subsided since like a 
flood, has made it the subject of a 
drama, which has been ealled the ear- 
liest of the better sort of dramatic writ- 
ings of which Italy can boast. The 
drama is entitled Orfeo, Tragedia; 
and the author is Angelo Poliziano. 
It was written in 1472, in the space of 
two days, at the instance of the Cardi- 
nal Francesco Gonzaga, and, as it was 
first acted, Orpheus was made to sing 
an ode in Latin Sapphics in honor of 
the Cardinal. This, however, now 
gives plac e to a beautiful chorus, in 
imitation of the Greeks, where the 
Dryads lament the death of E urydice. 
The history of Orpheus is pictured by 
Poliziano with a felicity from which 
Virgil might have mended even his 
exquisite verses. ‘This is his first la- 
ment as he appears at the entrance to 
the Infernal Shades: 





ORFEO. 
Pieta, pieta; del misero amatore 
Pieta vi prenda, o Spiriti Infernali : 
Quaggiu m’ ha scorto solamente amore ; 
Volato sor juagen con le sue all. 
Deh posa, Cerber, posa il uc 
Che quando intenderai tutti i miei mali, 
Non solamente tu plangeral meco, 
Ma qualunque altro e qua nel mondo 





c1eco, 
Non bisogna per me, Furie, mugghiare, 
Non bisogna arricciar tanti serpenti: 


Che se sape ste le mire pene amare, 


Compagne mi sareste ai miei lamenti. 

Lasciate questo miserel passare, 

Chl’ ha il ciel nemico,e tutti gli « 
mentt; 


FE vien per impetrar mercede o morte. 


t 


Dunque mi aprite le ferrate porte. 

Pluto asks with wonder, who has 
bri ke n through the unyielding gat 
and draws the nations of the dead 
rief : 


os } 
J in in his g 


PLUTONE. 


Chi é€ costui che con Vaurata cetra 

Mossa ha immobil porta, 

E seco pianger fa la gente morta? 
Né Sisifo la pietra 

A alto monte preme, 

Neé lacqua pitt a Tantalo s’arretra, 
Neé Tizio lacerato al campo gem: 

Ed é ferma la rota 

D’ Ission falso;: e le Belidi estreme 





Si stan con urna yuota; 
Né s’ode spirto piu che si lamenti: 


Ma tutti stanno al dolce canto intenti. 


The following is a part of the most 
persuasive pleading which Orpheus ad- 


dresses to Pluto and his gentler queen: 


ORFEO, 


O regnatori a tutte quelle genti 
Ch ’hanno perduto la superna luce; 
Ai quai discende cid che gli elementi, 
Cio che natura sotto il ciel produce 
Udite la cagion dei mici lamenti 
Crudele amor dei nostri passi é duce: 
Non per Cerber legar fo questa via; 
Ma solamente per la donna mia. 


Una serpe tra fior nascosa e l’erba, 
Mi tolse la mia donna, anzi il mio core 
Ond’ io meno la vita in pena acerba, 
Ne Pposso pia resistere al dolore. 
Ma se memoria alcuna in voi si serba 
Del vostro antico e celebrato amore ; 
Se la veechia rapina in mente avete ; 
Euridice mia cara a me rendete. 
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Io ve ne prego per le torbid ’acque 
De la palude Stige e d’Acheronte, 
E pel Caos ove tutto al mondo nacque , 
E pel sonante ardor di Flegetonte ; 
Pel pome che a te gia, Regina, piacque 
Quando lasciasti su nostro orizzonte : 
Se pur tu me la nieghi, iniqua sorte ! 
Io non vo’su tornar; ma chieggio morte. 


It’ will be observed that both Virgil 
and Poliziano indicate in a few words 
the scene to which Crawford has given 
a new immortality by hismarble. Vir- 
gil says, 

‘¢___ tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora.” 
And in the verse of Poliziano we 
the address to Cerberus : 


have 


“ Deh posa, Cerber, posa il tuo furore.” 


tis the moment when Cerberus has 
vielded to the music, and closed the 
eyes of his three heads in sleep, that 


the artist has selected for his chisel. 
The dog lies on the ground, no longer 


offe ring any impediment to the passage. 
Orph us steps forward with earnest 
action—reaching with his body, as it 
were, into the shades impenetrable to 
mortals. In one hand he the 
lyre, whicl 
c ynquest ; and with the other he shades 
his eyes, that he may better collect the 
light to guide his adventurous progress. 
The expression of the body and of the 
countenance are in harmony, and they 


holds 
1 has done 


denote the strong resolve which in- 
spires the heart of the lover to seek his 
lost companion. Nothing shall make 
him hesitate. He sees already her 
image—he eatches the sound of her 
voice. He has left the light of day be- 
hind him, and he knows not fear. 
Move on, then, eager soul; such devo- 
tion shall not be without its reward. 
The torments of hell shall cease at 
your approach; the company of the 
. imt ed shall bless your comin o; and 


t least one fleeting vision of her whom 
. u have loved so well shall be yours! 


Too much cannot be said in praise of 


the manner in which the artist has ar- 
ranged his little group. The attitude 
of the principal figure, 
the 


drapery, strike the most careless eye. 


But it is in the selection of the scene, 
and the poetical conception of it, that 
Crawford challenges our warmest ad- 
It is not known that any 


miration. 


Crawford's Orpheus. 


its first work of 


the position of 
arms, and the apt employment of 
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other sculptor—we believe no other 
arust of any kind—has illustrated this 
scene. From the pictured urn of the 
past, our young co faery man first drew 
it forth and invested it with the light 
of his genius 

It was the writer’s cood fortune, in the 
summer of 1839, to see this work, while 
under the artist’s hands, in his small 
studio in Rome. ye was still engaged 
on the plastic clay, devoting to it ‘the 
daily labor of his hands, and, it may be 
said, the daily and nightly thoughts of 
his mind ; for his soul was absorbed by 
it, as bya poem. The model, when 
completed, excited the most gratifying 
commendation from the highest quar- 
ters. An English gentleman, familiar 
with works of art in all the capitals of 
Europe, wrote of it in language which 
no American could e mploy without ex- 
posing himself to the suggestion of an 
undue partiality to a fellow-country- 
man, warping his better judgment. 
The Englishman shall speak for him- 
self: “If Crawford is sustained in his 
art,” he says, ‘‘and keeps his health, 
he will be the first of modern se ulptors ; 
nay, an American may rival Phidias. 
He has completed the mould of his 
( rp ‘heus, which some of the best judges 
even in the mould compare to the Apol- 
lo. Gibson, chary and cold in praise, 
spoke of it tome as a most extraordinary 
promise of eminence in the art. I knew 
that Thorwaldsen (himself the greatest 
of modern names, not even excepting 
Canova) has expressed the same opi- 
nion, and esteems Crawford as his suc- 
cessor in the severe classic style of 
se ulpture. [ send you some litho graph 
engravings, privately struck off, of the 
Orpheus, which | brought from Rome. 
He: re in London, at Mr. Rogers’s, and 
elsewhere, I have shown the print, to 
the great admiration of all who saw it. 
But Crawford is still struggling. The 
moneyed Americans who visit Rome 
follow names, and as yet know not the 
rising merit of their countryman. He 
has bespoken the marble for the statue. 
He has no order for the work! New 
York will disgrace itself if fifty gentle- 
men do not club £10 each together, and 
send it to your Consul at Rome to con- 
tract for such an exquisite work, that 
his native city may have such a /firs¢ 
work, and first encourage such a ‘self- 
taught man of genius. I shall next 
week put a paragraph in eur papers 
calling attention tothe model. But the 
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print speaks for itself. Further, Craw- 
ford has the merit of virtuous habits, 
and an honest independent spirit. I 
found him just recovered from a nerv- 
ous brain fever. It is hard work to go 
up hill; but he is up at his work now. 
Waiting for the Carrara marble for 
Orpheus, he is moulding an inimitable 
model of Washington on a charger—a 
most grand and simple design. Indeed, 
he has formed his own style, and high- 
ly classically stored a mind of great 
genius. We shall live to see him the 
most eminent artist of our times. J 
only wish he were an Englishman. 
How such a man can emerge from your 
back woods into the eternal city I can- 
not imagine. But it will reflect eternal 
disgrace on New York, if, with its opu- 
lence, he is not sustained in early life. 
The most delightful part of his mind is 
the utter absence of conceit—the inde- 
pendent but mature formation of his 
views of art—his just, without idol esti- 
mate of Michael Angelo—his boldness 
of opinion, and withal his real diffi- 
dence and desire still further to advance 
his intellect and powers. He is the 
artist who, and whose works, most 
struck me in all our journeys on the 
Continent; and I write the above as 
you will know, who know me, from ad- 
miration of a struggling man of merit.” 

Since the above letter was written, 
this admirable work has been ordered 
for the collection of the Boston Athe- 
neum. We have not yet heard that 
it is completed, though the artist hoped 
to be able to send it home this spring. 
In a letter written during the last year 
he says: “The marble is superb. 
The workmanship thus far has been 
entrusted to the most skilful hands 
Rome offers.” Our accomplished con- 
sul at Rome, Mr. Greene, writes of the 
work and its progress with constant 
admiration. ‘“ The marble,” he says, 
“is without a spot, and of the most 
beautiful color you can conceive. I 
was there with Thorwaldsen the other 
day, and he could not keep his hand 
off of it, the clear, bell-like ring was so 
delightful to his ear.” When received, 
it will take its place in the Atheneum 


among the casts of the great works of 


antiquity, near the Apollo, the Venus 
de Medici, the Diana of the Louvre; 
and it shall claim kindred there, nor 
find that claim denied. 

But the statue of Orpheus is not the 
only: work by which Crawford has en- 


Crawford’s Orpheus. 
: / 
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titled himself to the regard of the friends 
of art. He has produced several /as- 
reliefs of very great merit. Among 
these, some from Anacreon are destined 
tothe Boston Athenwum. He has also 
been engaged on a large bas-relief for 
Mr. Tillany of Baltimore, in illustration 
of the words, ‘“‘ Lead us into life ever- 
lasting.” It is understood that this is 
intended for a monument. Another 
work by him is a small figure, the 
Genius of Autumn, made for Mr. Paine 
of New York; also, a small statue for 
Mr. Jonathan Phillips of Boston, a re- 
petition of which has been ordered by 
Mr. Tiffany of Baltimore. Crawford’s 
busts are not extensively known, for a 
very few of them have reached our 
country. But they are remarkable for 
the fidelity with which they portray 
the countenance, and for the classic 
elegance and simplicity of their ¢ 
position. The bust of the late gallant 
Commodore Hull, made in Rome while 
he was in command of our Mediterra- 
nean squadron, is a beautiful produc- 
tion; and that of Mr. Consul Greene 
has given very great pleasure to 
friends at home. We have also seen 
the bust of Mr. Kenyon, the English 
poet, which has great merit. That of 
Sir Charles Vaughan, the late most 
popular representative of the British 
court at Washington, we have not 
seen; but we have heard it mentioned 
in terms of high praise. 

The following sentences from a letter 
written by Crawford during the last 
year, will show his more recent occu- 
pations, and the ardor of his soul in the 


Ine 


his 


pursuit of excellence in his art:—‘I 
have commenced a small statue of 
Youth, for Mr. Hicks of New York. 


The model will be completed in abou 
amonth. It is a boy of seven or eig 
vears, dancing in great glee, and tink- 
ling a pair of cymbals, the music of 
which seems toamuse him exceedingly. 
The sentiment is joyousness through- 
out. It is evidentno thought of the 
future troubles his young mind: and 
he may consider himself very fortunate 
in being made of marble; for thus his 
youth remains without change. . 

. . . Lintend commencing seven 
bas-reliefs, which will contain compo- 
sitions representing the great poets of 
ancient and modern times. I have 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Milton, and an ideal arrangement 
of Apollo with the horse Pegasus. I 


it 
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may possibly add Shakspeare, but I 
think of reserving him to place in an- 
other series intended for the Tragic 
Poets. Soonas I have completed these, 
you shall have outline engravings of 
them. I have composed many other 
things, and I regret that I have not a 
hundred hands to keep pace with the 
workings of the mind. The most im- 
portant of these will be, perhaps, illus- 
trations of the whole of Ovid. I intend 
engraving these; for to model them 
would require too much time, unless 
they were ordered. ‘They wiil be 
simple drawings in outline, composed 
witha sculptural feeling in such a way 
that they might be modelled in das- 
relief, and still preserve the harmony 
of composition so necessary inart. [ 
have often thought that works such as 
these might be ordered in plaster, if 
not in marble. The expense would be 
but one-half, probably, and they would 
answer every purpose connected with 
the ornament of our literary institutions. 
Many persons think it 1s absolutely 
necessary that all works of sculpture 
should be in marble. If it is possible, 
so much the better; but after all, casts 
give to the instructed mind quite as 
much pleasure; and the reputation of 
the artist may be placed as well upon 
fine impressions of his works in gesso, 
as though they were executed in a 
more durable material. Witness the 
Triumph of Alexander, the great work 
of modern times. It was ordered to 
be made in plaster of Paris originally. 
Besides, we have the immortal casts 
of the antique throughout the world. 
[ do not mean to say that I should de- 
sire an order for a statue in plaster, nor 
for a single bas-relief ; but an order for 
a series of compositions I should con- 
sider a most fortunate consummation, 
and devoutly to be wished.” In an- 
other part of his letter Crawford says : 
—T look to the foundation of a pure 
school of art in our glorious country. 


We have surpassed already the repub- 
lics of Greece in our political institu- 
tions, and I see no reason why we 
should not attempt to approach their 
excellence in the fine arts, which, as 
much as anything else, has secured 
undying fame to Grecian genius.” 
Such a spirit is worthy of our country. 
New York—nay, America, should be 
proud of Tuomas Crawrorp, for he was 
born in that city.* It is now as many 
as six years that he has been pursuing 
sculpture with an earnest attention, ris- 
ing almost to rapture, amidst the re- 
mains of ancient Rome, in the long gal- 
leries of the Vatican, and that modern 
continuation of the Vatican, as it may be 
called, the studio of Thorwaldsen. Here 
he has formed that correct and classical 
taste, with the freedom of Canova, but 
withovt his meretricious style, which 
manifes.s itself so exquisitely in all his 
productions. ‘“ He left his home in New 
York,” says one who saw him much, 
“a very young man; and few knew 
the immortal aspirings of the enthusiast 
save the one to whom he came with 
every new model, and by whose side 
he sat night after night, reading, draw- 
ing, poring over the Musée des Antiques, 
and other works of art, laughing at the 
eccentricities of Benvenuto Cellini, 
forming tableaux in which Homer and 
his heroes, Phidias and Michael Angelo, 
Guido and Raphael, Salvator Rosa and 
Leonardo da Vinci, Flaxman and Thor- 
waldsen, were strangely mingled with 
Nymphs and Baccanti, winged seraphs 
and apostles.” A youth like this was 
the natural prelude to a noble manhood. 
From such works as the Orpheus, 
and the wonderful statue of Washing- 
ton by Greenough, and, if report speaks 
true, the scarcely less wonderful repre- 
sentation of Eve by Powers, we may 
augur proudly for American art. The 
star of Art, perhaps, shall follow that 
of Empire in its westward way. Alrea- 
dy we see and bless its mild effulgence. 


* This is believed to be a mistake. Crawford, we are informed, isa native, not of 


the City, butof one of the interior counties of the State, of New York. Not that this 


diminishes in the least the obligation of the great metropolis of the western world to 
foster such genius in any American—and @ fortiori in one who may still be regarded 
as a son of her own. It is asin and a shame that Boston should have been suffered 
by New York to possess itself of the Orpheus, and for the utterly inadequate price of 
only $2500, barely covering the mechanical cost of its execution. The only atone- 
ment that can be made, alike to the spirit of art and to a just pride of patriotism, will 
consist in an order for some other work of kindred inspiration from the same chisel. 
It may not be improper to mention here, to the credit of Mr. Charles Sumner (who is 
also the author of the above paper), that it is mainly to his exertions that his native 
city will owe the honor and advantage of possessing this noble sculpture. —Ep. D. R. 
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A COMPLAINT. 
BY RH. S. S. ANDROS. 


Ir is not grief—it is not care, 
That weighs my weary spirit down ; 
It is not that [ cannot bear 
The cold world’s frown. 


But when my pulse beats full and free, 
And all is sunny calm within, 
I look abroad—and wo is me, 
For Pride and Sin! 


The haughty child of wealth goes forth, 
Bedight in purple, gems, and gold ; 
The peasant starves beside his hearth, 
Or dies of cold! 


The noble, from his gorgeous halls, 
Scarce scans the half his broad domain ; 
Want from unnumbered hovels calls— 
And calls in vain! 


Art rears her temples, and the Few 
From Learning’s fountain drink their fill ; 
The Million plod existence through, 
In darkness still ! 


The wilderness and stubborn moor 
To Labor yield their hidden spoils; 
But dost thou seek to find the poor ? 
Find him who toils! 


Thus is it ever, everywhere ! 
The groaning Many plant the root, 
The Few, who neither delve nor care, 
Pluck up the fruit! 


But faint not, heart! nor be dismayed ; 
Bear up! a brighter day shall dawn ! 
Justice and Truth, though long delayed, 
Draw surely on! 


Bear up! for Man, though crushed to earth, 
And bruised beneath Oppression’s rod, 
Shall re-assert his heavenly birth, 
And rise—a god! 


New Bedford, Mass. 





BY O. A. 


We have not introduced M. Michelet, 
a distinguished French historical writ- 
er, and the translator af Vico’s Scienza 
Nuova, for the purpose of giving an 
account of his works, nor of attempt- 
ing an estimate of his merits either as 
a writer or as an historian; but sim- 
ply because we find in his Introduction 
a U'Histoire Universelle, which stands 
at the head of the edition lying before 
us, a convenient text for a few observa- 
tions which we have been for some 
time desirous of presenting our readers, 
on the Universal History of Humanity, 
and aJso on certain theories in regard 
to that history, which have gained con- 
siderable notoriety and even influence. 

The conception of a Universal His- 
tory of Humanity belongs almost to 
our own times, and is said to be due to 
the Cartesian school of philosophy ; 
although that school, by taking its point 
of departure in the pure reason as mani- 
fested in the individual consciousness, 
was and needs must be altogether un- 
historical in both its principle and ten- 
dency. Nevertheless, by assuming all 
truth to be geometrically demonstra- 
ble, and therefore demanding in every 
subject of human inquiry geometrical 
evidence, Cariesianism necessarily 
creates the need of a Universal His- 
tory, and naturally suggests its possi- 
bility. If all truth be logically demon- 
strable from the data furnished by the 
individual reason, then, whatever has 
appeared, and whatever may appear, in 
the history of our race, must be logi- 
cally inferable, and as it were capable 
of being reproduced or foreknown by 
mere reasoning. This school by virtue 
of its principle taught men to look 
upon history as realizing or developing 


a plan, and therefore, as capable of 


scientific exposition. 
By the Universal History of Hu- 
manity, we do not understand so much 


Universal History. 
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EMARKS ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY.* 


BROWNSON. 


a complete narration of all the facts or 
events of the life of humanity in time 
and space, as their scientific explica- 
tion. In constructing it, we assume 
the facts to be known, spread out as it 
were before us, and we merely ask, as 
we contonepinty them, what mean 
these facts? What is their principle ? 
What is their law? Do they devel- 
ope, or realize a plan? Can they be 
reduced under a general law, and re- 
ferred to a common origin? If so, 
what is this origin, this law, or in one 
word, this plan? By Universal His- 
tory, then, we understand not what 
commonly passes for history, but the 
Philosophy of History. 

Universal History, in the sense here 
taken, is possible only on condition 
that the various facts and-events of the 
life of mankind, originate in some per- 
manent principle, according to some 
universal law, in subordination to a 
general plan or design; and on con+ 
dition that the plan, the law, and the 
principle are ascertainable. The Uni- 
versal Historian assumes that nothing 
happens by mere chance, or falls out 
through mere will or arbitrariness ; 
that, in fact, nothing takes place with- 
out having been foreseen and provided 
for. All is subordinated to a plan. 
What is this plan? What purpose 
was the life of humanity intended to 
serve? What grand scheme does it 
realize or develope? We must be 
able to answer this question, before we 
can comprehend the history of our 
race, or form ‘any tolerable judgment 
concerning the good or the evil of its 
various facts and events. The plan or 
scheme once known, the whole be- 
comes comparatively easy; for that 
alone is good which facilitates its reali- 
zation; and that alone is evil, which 
tends to hinder, retard, or thwart it. 

The answer to the question here 


* (Euvres de Michelet, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur d’Histoire au Collége 


Royal de Franee, Chef de la Section historique aux Archives du Royaume. 
1840. 3 Tomes. 


elles: Meline, Cans et Compagnie. 
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raised, is virtually the answer to the 
question, what is the final cause of 
man and of men? For what was 
man made? For what do individual 
men and women exist? Why are we 
here on this globe, with just such na- 
tures as we have, and just such environ- 
ments? Here is the question of ques- 
tions. All are concerned with this 
question. Sooner or later it comes up 
in all hearts. Therustic following his 
plough, the shepherd tending his 
flocks, as well as the naturalist in his 
laboratory, and the philosopher in his 
painful psychological analysis, alike 
ask this fearful question, and seek, 
each in his own way, to wring out 
from Nature an answer. Many an- 
swers have been suggested, many an 


(Edipus has guessed at the riddle of 


the Sphinx, but she sits as ever at the 
way-side proposing it anew. The 
Mystery of the Man-child remains, for 
all that philosophy has done or can do, 
yet unexplained. Itis the book which 
Jolin saw in the right hand of Him 
that sat upon the throne, written all 
over within and on the backside, 
sealed with seven seals, and no man is 
able to open the book or to loose the 
seals thereof; for in each man the 
self-same mystery is renewed. Yet the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah prevails to 
open the book, and in proportion as we 
become wedded to Christ, we are able 
to learn somewhat of its significance, 
and to cease to weep that man is and 
always must be a mystery unto him- 
self. 

We have no intention of answering 
this question, which, if we were able 
to do, we could not do without leav- 
ing the field of philosophy, and trench- 
ing too far on the field of theology, for 
our present purpose, and also for the 
general design of the Journal in which 
we are writing. We have asked the 
question before to-day, and have asked 
it out from the very depths of despair, 
in the terrible agony of feeling all 
things giving way beneath us. We 
have asked it of ourselves, of our 
brethren, of the heavens and the earth, 
of the past and the future, of the living 
and the dead, and that too, when we 
could wring out no answer but echo 
repeating in the distance our own ques- 
tion. Whether we have found an an- 
swer, whether we have found peace or 
not, or whence, there is no oecasion to 
say. This much, let it suffice us to 


say, that we believe, life taken in its 
largest sense, as the life both of the 
individual and of the race, has a plan, 
a wise and good plan, worthy of the 
infinite Wisdom and Love in which it 
originated. So far as our present pur- 
pose 1s concernet 1, itis enough to say 
that man was made for progress, for 
growth. The historian should alwaysas- 
sume man’s progressiveness as his point 
of departure, and judge all the facts 
and events he encounters according to 
their bearing on this great central 
truth. 

Strictly speaking, progress cannot be 
the final cause of man’s existence ; for 
progress itself unquestionably consists 
In going to the ond, or in realizing the 
plan in reference to which man was 
created, and exists. We must deter- 
mine in some degree the end for which 
man was made, before ever we can 
determine what is or is not progress. 


But through the Lion of the tribe of 


Judah, through the Gospel, that end, 
for Christendom at least, is determined, 
and the solution of the problem is at 
the bottom of every Christian cone 
science. As Christians we all have an 
obscure presentiment, if not a clear 
and distinct perception of it; and do 
seize it, if not by sight, at least by 
faith. We also assert, as Christians, 
man’s progressiveness, for we never 
fail to repeat that it is his duty to labor 
incessantly to realize the end for which 
God made him. We may be permit- 
ted, then, in what follows, to assume 
that there is an end to be realized in 
and through the life of humanity; 
that it is man’s duty to aspire always 
to this end; and that his_ progress, 
whether regarded as the race, or as an 
individual, consists in going to it. The 
practical question, and the question we 
propose now to consider is, what is 
going to this end for which man was 
made, and by what means or agencies 
do we go toit? In other wi rds, what 
is human progress, and how is it 
effected 2 


I. THE AR-THEORY. 


M. Michelet begins his Introduction 
to Universal History, by asserting that 
“with the world commenced a war 
which must end with the world and 
not before.—that of man against na- 
ture, of Spirit against Matter, of Liber- 
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ty against Necessity. History is no- 
thing else but the recital of this inter- 
minable struggle.” He further adds 
in a note on this passage, “I felicitate 
with all my heart the new apostles 
who are preaching the (ne of a pa- 
cification near at “hi ul id 5 but I fear the 
treaty will serve only to materialize 
Spirit. The industrial pantheism 
which believes that it is abuut to be- 
come a religion, knows not that reli- 
gion, in order to have the least life, 
must spring from moral liberty, instead 
of falling into pantheism, which is the 
grave of all religions. 
~ This note, written in 1831, was lev- 
elled at the Saint-Simonians, then a 
powerful sect, threatening to gain a 
complete mastery over the French 
mind; and so far as intended as a 
protest against their unquestion- 
ably pantheistic tendencies, it was not 
only excusable but justifiable: and yet 
we are obliged to pause a moment be- 
fore we can altogether accede to this 
doctrine of eternal struggle which M. 
Michelet assumes as his point of de- 
parture. It rests on the assumption 
of two originally hostile principles or 
forces between which there Is and can 
be no peace. However disguised, this 
is nothing hut the old Manichean 
heresy, the old Persian theory, Oriental 
Dualism, which divides the universe 
between Ormuzd and Ahriman, two 
eternal and indestructible principles, 
one good, the other evil. It assumes 
Spirit to be good and holy, Matter to 
be evil and unholy; man to be free, 
nature to be bound “fast in fate;” 
and finally, nature to be inherently hos- 
tile to man, always in the way of his 
perfection, - needing always to be 
combated, overcome, Smad is the 
condition of his } progress. 

This theory M. Michelet appears to 
have put forth as the means of escape 
from Saint-Nimonian Pantheism, and 
the Rationalist Fatalism of the Hege- 
lian School, introduced into France by 
M. Cousin, and incorporated substan- 


tially in his Course on the History of 


Philosophy, in 1828. The motive has 
been to save human freedom, which 
the prevailing theories threatened to 
annihilate, as an element that must 


count for something in the history of 


humanity. So far we applaud the 
motive, and accept the statement. But 
is this theory of two antagonist forces, 
of the necessary, the invincible and 
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eternal hostility of Spirit and Matter, 
well founded? Is there in reality any 
ground for assuming it ? 

For ourselves, we confess that we 
regard this theory as the fundamental 
heresy of ancient and modern times. 
Disguise the matter as we may, we 
shall be obliged, in the last resort, as 
we have intimated, in order to main- 
tain it, to adopt the old theory of Ori- 
ental Dualism, against which the 
Church struggled, and almost in vain, 
during the first six huudred years of its 
existence. It loses sight of the pro- 
found significance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which lies alike at the basis of 
Christian theology, and of all sound 
philosophy whetber of man or of na- 
ture. With mere duality, we admit, 
that we have and must have war, and 
war only; but when we have appre- 
hended the profound mystery of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we have learned 
that the mediator or middle term, the 
reconciler of the two extremes, is inte- 
gral in the original ground and cause 
of creation; that is to say, in the Ori- 
gin, or rather in the Original of all 
things, there is an indissoluble synthe- 
sis, not secondary but primitive, of the 
two forces which we have called hos- 
tile, by virtue of the fact that the Origi- 
nal is not, as the theory we are consi- 
dering teaches, a Duality, but a Trini- 
ty. The two terms are reconciled, or 
made one, by the presence of the third. 
In the Original of things, then, there 
is, and there can be, no absolute and 
invincible necessity for the hostility as- 
sumed. 

In all mystical philosophy and theo- 
logy, the number three has been called 
the holy number, and the perfect num- 
ber, and not without reason; for it 
brings together always the two ex- 
tremes, and makes them one, a perfect 
whole. This number which we find 
in the Original of all things, that is to 
say, in the infinite and ineffable God 
himself, we find repeated throughout 
the universe in each order of creation, 
and in~ each individual creature. 
“ Mundus universus,” says an old writ- 
er, “‘ nihil aliud est, quam Deus expli- 
catus.” The universe is nothing else 
but God expressed. The original type, 


pattern, model, or exemplar of all crea- 
tures, after which all were made, and 
without reference to which was no- 
thing made that was made, was eter- 
nal with God, in his own infinite Logos 
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or Reason, in the very beginning with 
him, in his own ineffable Essence. The 
Trinity which we find to be essential 
in God, must then of necessity be re- 
peated through all his works. Conse- 
quently the conditions of peace, har- 
mony, unanimity, must be always pre- 
sent in all parts of his universe, and 
within the reach of every individual 
creature, su long as that creature is 
found in its normal state. 

Nor are we satisfied with the repre- 
sentation of our relation with nature as 
a relation of hostility, and therefore 
assuming progress to consist in over- 
coming and subduing it. We see no- 
where the evidences of this hostility. 
In their origin man and nature are 
nearly related; and man is so made 
that he is incapable of living, of exhi- 
biting the least sign of vitality, save in 
and through the most intimate and 


friendly union with nature. Cut off 


from communion with nature, deprived 
of light, air, heat, moisture, from the 
various, necessary, and appropriate 
food which he derives from. the out- 
ward world, and assimilates to him- 
self, man would instantly cease to be 
a living man, lose all actual exist- 
ence, and become at best a mere poten- 
tiality or possibility. Nature then is 
not unfriendly to man, is not his ene- 
my, which he must fight, subdue, and 
if possible annihilate} but she is a ge- 
nial friend, his generous assistant, the 
chief minister to his life and pleasure. 
Man unquestionably acts on nature, as 

nature acts on him; there is a mutual 
action and re-action of one upon the 
other, as the condition of life; this ac- 
tion and re-action is from opposite 
directions, and therefore man and na- 
ture may be said to stand opposed one 
to the other; but after all there is no 
hostility in the mutual opposition. The 
two forces, the moment they meet, em- 
brace; and are henceforth one. 

Still more objectionable, in our view, 
is it to assert a necessary and eternal 
hostility between Spirit and Matter. 
This is the oriental dualism in its worst 
form. But spirit and matter are never 
—no, never—in nature, providence, or 
grace, encountered as hostile forces. 
In no point of view we can take—mo- 
ral, social, religious, philosophical-—is 
there ever the radical distinction be- 
tween spirit and matter this theory 
supposes ; and nowhere do we ever find 
two orders of existences, one spiritual, 
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the other material. Matter is utterly 
inconceivable without a spiritual basis ; 
and spirit is equally inconceivable with- 
outa body. The assertion, not unfre- 
quently made, that man is a soul— 
meaning by soul, spirit, as distinguished 
from a material body—is as false as it 
would be to say that man is a body— 
meaning by body, matter, as distin- 
guished from spirit. Man is not spirit; 
man is not matter; nor is he spirit and 
matter; but, as we have said in our 
synthetic philosophy, spirit in and 
through matter. Man disembodied 
would be no more man, > in the body 
is man when deprived of the spirit. 
We here assert he inse sasablit of 
spirit and matter—not by any means 
their identity. To assert the identit y 
of spirit and matter is to fall either 1 
spiritualism or into materialism, sluher r 
of which were no better than the dual- 
ism we are condemning, and both of 
which we as studiously eschew as the 
saint does Satan. 

The error of this dualism is in as- 
suming spirit and matter to be two 
distinct and independent existences, or, 
more scholastically, susstances. We 
have regarded them as ultimate. But 
neither of them is ultimate, or substance 
in itself. Back of both spirit and mat- 
ter is the ra dy of the Greeks—being it- 
self, or absolute sunstance. Substance 
—that which stands under, in the lan- 
guage of the schools, supports accidents 
—is es and in the highest sense 
is God- vy dytws, Substance of sub- 
stance, Bei ing of being, and as we have 
learned from his revelations, not only 
Jeing of being, but essential/y wise, 
powerful, and g»0d; whence we learn 
again that absolute Being, Being in it- 
self, is Absolute Wisdom, Power, and 
Love, the ineffable and ever-blessed 
Three in One, and One in Three. 

If we have found the Original of all 
things to be a Trinity, as we are taught 
by Christian Theology, so do we find 
also a correspondi:.z Trinity in the 
manifestation. When we ascend to 
God, we find hima Trinity, the three 
terms of which are— 


1. Power; 
2. Wisdom; 
Be Love. 


These three, in their absolute unity and 
triplicity, are absolute Being, regarded 
as being in itself. Starting now from 
being in itself, proceeding, so to speak, 
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from God to creation, we find three 
terms, which are— 

1. Being, or the Essential; 

2, The Ideal; 

3. The Actual. 

Now, according to the doctrine laid 
down, that the Original Type of all 
things is eternal in God, this second 
Trinity, as well as the first, must be 
repeated throughout the universe, in 
each order of creation, and in each in- 
dividual existence. Every being, every 


subject, whether of discourse or of 


thought even, must in its degree re- 


present the Absolute, and be capable of 


being contemplated under the threefold 
point of view of the Essential, the Ideal, 
and the Actual. We say represents. 
We do by no means affirm, whatever 
some may at first sight suppose, that 
because each being or subject necessa- 
rily represents the Absolute, therefore 
each being or subject is absolute, there- 
fore the infinite God ; nora part of God, 
nor an emanation of God, as pantheism 
impiously teaches. The particular be- 
ing or subject represents the Absolute, 
and is the Absolute only under the point 
of view of subject of its own phenome- 
na, or cause of its own effects; but it is 
itself finite and phenomenal in relation 
toa higher subject. Man, if we con- 
template him solely in relation to his 
own phenomena, stands for the Abso- 
lute; he in this relation represents God, 
is, as it has been said, the Shekinah of 
God; but he represents him only in a 
finite and relative manner, for there 
is a subject which transcends man, and 
of which he is but a faint image, a dim 
shadow. 

Taking these three distinctions, the 
first, the Essential, is in itself inap- 
proachable and ineffable; the second, 
the Ideal, which is the Word of the first, 
is what we call serrit; the third, the 
Actual, that is, the incarnation, so to 
speak, of the word, is what we under- 
stand by matter.* In our technology 


* Our readers must not misapprehend us 


sophy, and very far from attempting any 
If we seem to give a universal interpretation to the Christian 


Christian theologian. 


we should substitute Ideal and Actual 
for Spiritual and Material. In every 
subject we should recognize, nay, in 
fact, we do recognize, both the Ideal 
and the Actual. The Actual necessa- 
rily implies the Ideal; for if there were 
no Ideal, what would there be to be 
Actualized? The Ideal necessarily 
demands the Actual; for without the 
Actual, it would be to us precisely as 
if it were not, for only so far as Actual- 
ized is it ever cognizable. 

In the order of existence, the Essen- 
tial precedes the Ideal, and the Ideal 
the Actual. This order, Schelling, 
Hegel, and the American Transcen- 
dentalists, boast that they reproduce in 
their systems of philosophy. They 
boast of being able to begin with the 
Essential, and from that to proceed to 
the Ideal, and thence to the Actual. 
Thus, from their knowledge of God as 
Absolute being, they can tell @ priori 
what will be his Word ; and from their 
knowledge of the Word, foretell what 
is and must be the Actual. This, if it 
were possible, would place philosophy 
on the same basis with geometry, and 
make all concrete existences in time 
and space logically demonstrable from 
the data obtained from our knowledge 
of absolute being in itself. Hence 
Hegel contends that the system of the 
universe is only a system of logic, and 
hence he asserts the identity of the 
Ideal and the Essential, of idea and 
being. But all this boast is vain. It 
claims for man the power of knowing 
the Absolute in itself, and therefore 
claims for man confessedly finite, ab- 
solute knowledge, which would imply 
that he himself is absolute, and there- 
fore not finite. but infinite. ‘The boast 
is also vain, for in the order of know- 
ledge we are obliged to reverse the or- 
der of existence; we rise through nature 
up to nature’s God, instead of descend- 
ing from God through man to nature. 
None but God himself can know ac- 


here; we are still in the domain of philo- 
invasion of the peculiar province of the 


mystery of the incarnation of the Word, of “ God manifest in the flesh,’’ it is because 
that mystery has universal analogies, which we cannot but point out, and which we 
do without any intention as a philosopher of giving a universal application to what as 
a Christian theologian we, in common with our brethren of the church of Christ, hold 
to be a special truth. We hold the incarnation of the Word to be a special truth, but 
a special truth of so high an order as to contain within itself the universal truths to 


which we refer. 








! 
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cording to the order of existence, for 
none but he can know being in itself, 
and from the absolute knowledge of tae 
cause, have a periect @ priori know- 
ledge of the effect. We, finite as we 
are, can see the Sas} only in the Ac- 
tual, and the Essential only in the Ideal: 
the glory of the Father only in the 
face of the Son, God only in his works, 
that is, his works of creation, provi- 
dence, and grace. Here again we find 
the truth of the mystery of the incar- 
nation of the Word; and also are able 
to waive the old controversy between 
the Spiritualists and the Materialists, 
as we have shown in our synthetic 
philo sophy ‘ 

Now if the Spiritual, that is the Ideal, 
is seized only in the Mat al, that is 
again in the Actual—which is only say- 
ing that the cause is seized only in the 
effect, the actor only in the act 
whence, we would ask, is this original, 
invincible and eternal < 
tween spirit and matter? Spirit, that 
is, the Ideal, inasmucl \ 
transcends the Actual, as in life the con- 
ception is never overtaken by the ex- 
ecution, is, we own, superior to matter; 
and taken in its hi ghest sense, as the 
infinite Ideal of God, which he 1s real- 
izing in creation, it is unquestionably 
eternal, while matter, which is but spi- 
ritactualized, is necessarily not eternal, 
butcreated intime. Yetif inferior and 
subsequent to spirit, and distinguish- 
able from it as the effect from the cause, 
we would ask how can this involve its 
hostility to spirit, so that it can, as it 
now does, find room for itself only in 
proportion as it repugns and annihi- 
lates it? We might as well say that 
we can live only by destroying the 
works of our own hands, when in fact 
it is in creating, in producing, not in 
destroying, that we do or can live. 

We may here be referred, we are 
aware, to the alleged hosulity between 
our soul and body, as an example and 

proof of this eternal war of spirit 
against matter; but we deny, in toto, 
the fact of this alleged hostility ; we 
deny that there ever is, in the normal 
state at least, any disharmony between 
the human soul and body, or that their 
relation is ever anyother than that of uni- 
onand peace. I[n the first place, matter 
is as necessary to man’s existence as a 
living soul, if not to his mere being, as 
a virtuality, as spirit itself. The method 
so common of speaking of man under 
the division of soul and body is hardly 


ntagotr ism be- 


1 as it always 


scriptural. We are told in Genesis, 


that “the Lord God formed man out of 


the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man decame aliving soul.” Manisa 
soul—at least a diving soul—only when 
he is spiritactualized in a body. In the 
next place, we never find man as spirit 
on one side, constituting as it Were one 
camp, and man as body on the other 
side, as the othercamp. There has never 
yet been adduced a single well-attested 
fact, that man ever exists, or is capable 
of performing a single act as spirit sep- 
arate from body. Into all of his phe- 
nomena, at least so far as he knows, he 
enters as a living soul, as the living 
synthesis of the spiritual and the ma- 
terial. Hence it is, that we as Chris- 
tians profess in the Creed, not only to be- 
lieve in the life everlasting, but also in 
the resurrection of the body; for the 
conception of a future life, save as em- 
b dic d Spl irits, is imp ssible. 

We have run into many absurdities 
concerning spirit, and no wonder, for 
spirit in itself is absolutely inconceiva- 
ble. Men have talked about it as if it 
were in the full sense of the term a 
substance, a separate, an independent, 
and an eternal order of existence; and 
in these days of ours, they have even 
pretended that we are capable of re- 
cognizing it intuit ively, distinct and 
separate from all mate ‘rial embodiment. 
All this is nonsense. We can form no 
notion whatever of spirit, save as the 
spirit of somewhat. Thus we say, 
spirit of the thing, of the remark, of 
the disc yurse, of man, of God. It is 
always, as it were, the word which 
some one, or something speaks: ab- 
stract the subject of which it is pre- 
dicated, abstract the speaker, and it is 
to us as if it werenot. In the material 
we unquestionably perceive that which 
is not material, but spiritual. This is 
the truth the materialists overlook or 
deny. But we pe receive the spiritual 
only in and through the material, not 
separable, if distinguishable, from the 
material. This is the truth the Tran- 
scendentalists and Spiritualists overlook 
and deny. The synthetic philosopher 
overlooks, denies neither, but accepts 
the spiritual in and through the mate- 
rial, asserting the two as wedded in in- 
dissoluble union, and made one in the 
fact of life. 

We have dwelt the longer on this 
point, because we look upon the as- 
sumption of the original and necessary 
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hostility of spirit and matter, as produc- 
tive of the very worst consequences 

It supposes a sort of antagonism be- 
tween the soul and body which does 
not exist; between one class of our in- 
terests and another which ought never 
to be admitted. Assumingit, one class 
have anathematized the body and all 
its interests, and have seemed to sup- 
pose that whatever tends to prumote 
the social and physical well-being of 
man, is of the earth earthy, set nsual, 
devilish, and not to be tolerated. Hence 


the various forms of asceticism, all of 


which, as being repugnant to nature, 
react, and end for the most part in gross 
license and sensual indulgence. An- 
other class, assuming the same distinc- 
tion, have predicated purity of the soul 
alone, and impurity solely of the body: 
and have allowed the grossest sensual 
indulgence, alleging that the soul takes 
no part in the lusts of the body, and is 
not sullied by them. The soul is the 
only essential part of man, wherefore 
then trouble ourselves, ifit remain pure, 
about what is of the body alone? An- 
other class still, seizing the same dis- 
tinctions, affirm that all sin originates 
in the body, and as we throw off our 
bodies when we die, it follows that 
death frees us from all sin, and being 
freed by death from sin, we need no in- 
tercession of the Redeemer, and have 
nothing to fear in the world to come 
from what we have done while on the 
earth ; thus saying virtually to all men, 
“Come, let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we shall die, and through 
death be cleansed from all iniquity, and 
enabled to rise at once into infinite bliss.” 
Let the view be taken which we have 
endeavored to set forth, and so far as 
doctrine is influential, men will study 
to maintain ‘‘a sound mind in a sound 
body,” to provide for man as “a heing 
made to live in a body,” as Bossuet says 


of him; to unite under the same law of 


love, both spiritual interests and mate- 
rial, to reconcile the duties of time with 
those of eternity, to serve God by serv- 
ing men, and to win heaven hereafter 
by creating a heaven here on the earth. 

We do not, then, agree with M. 
Michelet that our cundition here is ne- 
cessarily that of eternal hostility, if we 
are to speak as philosophers ; nor do we 
admit that progress consists in over- 
coming and subduing a hostile nature, 
or rebellious matter. Nature, matter, 
necessity, are our friends, without whose 
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precept and efficient aid we could not 
liveeven foramoment. Is the germ in 
the acorn at war with the light, air, 
warmth and moisture, without which 
it could by no possible means grow into 
the oak? No doubt we are here for 
struggle, for effort Jong continued and 
well sustained, but not to overcome na- 
ture, but to live in harmony with na- 
ture, and by its friendly co-operation. 
Our progress consists not in overcoming 
external enemies, in removing external 
obstacles, but in filling up the void in 
ourselves, in positively enlarging our 
own being by actualizing more and 
more of the infinite Ideal that hovers 
for ever overand before us. The strug- 
gle to enlarge ourselves, not by remov- 
ing others---for our difficulty is not in 
being repressed from without—but by 
a positive growth, in obedience to an 
internal want, and according to an in- 
ternal law, is undoubtedly very admis- 
sible; but it is also in our judgment 
very distinguishable from an intermi- 
nable war against hostile forces which 
threaten every moment to overwhelm 
us from without. In this last case 
there is no peace for us, no orderly, 
tranquil growth: but in the other, the 
view we take, life becomes truer and 
intenser in proportion as it ceases to be 
a state of war. We cannot consent to 
regard peace as a state of death, and to 
hope for life only in perpetual combat. 
Peace between man and God, interest 
and duty, time and eternity, body and 
soul, nature and humanity, freedom and 
necessity,so far from being incompatible 
with life and growth, is their indispen- 
sable condition, the one thing after 
which all men yearn, that which the 
Son of God came to bestow, and which 
he gives to all his true followers, say- 
ing, “peace be with you: my peace 
give I unto you.” That belief in the 
possibility of this universal peace, this 
universal reconciliation of all things, 
when the sword shall be beaten into 
the ploughshare and the spear into the 
pruning-hook, the wolf and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox, is no dream, 
we may read it in the uple aping of our 
heart to greet it when announced; in 
the fact that in the Original of all things 
there are the foundations of it; and in 
the often asserted fact, that every nor- 
mal exercise, whether of mind or body, 
is throughout God’s universe accompa- 
nied by pleasure. 
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Il. HUMANITARIAN THEORY. 

But leaving now this war-theory, if 
We may so denominate it, and for the 
most part the question of what ts pro- 
gress, we pass to the consideration of 
another theory, which we shall take 
the liberty to denominate the Humani- 
TARIAN THeory, because it recognizes 
no agency in the progress of Humanity, 
but that of Humanity itself. The 
ablest exponent of this theory we 
have met with, is the late Professor 
Theodore Jouffroy, in whose prema- 
ture death philosophy has lost a sincere 
friend, and the Eclectic School founded 
by M. Cousjn, one of its brightest or- 
naments. We hold the memory of 
M. Jouffroy in great respect. We 
acknowledze ourselves not a little in- 
debted to his philosophical writings for 
many valuable hints, and for many 
hours of true pleasure. He has often 
instructed and delighted us by his 
transparent thought and calm good 
sense. His Prolégomeénes au Droit 
Naturel, translated by Rev. William 
H. Channing,—not with so much 
fidelity and elegance as we could have 
wished, —and adopted asa text-book in 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
is one of the very best, if not the very 
best work on the philosophical grounds 
of morality, which can be found in any 
lancuage, and had it been written from 
the Christian point of view, instead of 
the point of view of mere psychologi- 
cal analysis, we should have no fault 
to find with it. Its fault is the fault of 
all philosophical works, written since 
the time of Bacon and Descartes, that 
of assuming the possibility of finding 
sufficient data from which to demon- 
strate the highest order of truths, with- 
out a resort to Divine Revelation as 
made by providential men, and espe- 
cially by God's only begotten and well- 
beloved Son, —an assumption which, if 
it were warrantable, would declare 
Divine Revelation a fable, orat best a 
work of supererogation. 

The theory we are now to examine, 
is to be found in an essay written in 
1825, entitled Réflections sur la Philo- 
sophie de l’Histoire, published in M. 
Jouffroy’s Mélanges Philosophiques, 
and faithfully and elegantly translated 
by Mr. Ripley in the second volume of 





his Specimens of Foreiga Standard 
Literature, to which we refer our read- 
ers fora full statement of it. 

M. Jouflroy, in his theory, assumes 
that the human race is subject to per- 
petual movement and transformation, 
the cause and law of which it is the 
pre vipee of the philosophy of history 
to investigate. ‘This movement and 
transformation “‘ must have a princi- 
ple. and as the effect is limited to man, 
a principle which acts on him alone. 
Now what is this principle? Where 
is it to be sought? Not in the theatre 
on which man is placed for develop- 
ment. This theatre, which is nature, 
is common to him with the brutes, 
that do not change; this theatre, be- 
sides, is the same to-day that it was 
yesterday, that it always will be. Hu- 
man mobility cannot come from this. 
If it does not come from the theatre, 
then it must come from the actor. 
There is a principle of change in man 
which is not in the brute.” 

Man’s conduct is influenced and de- 
termined by two moving forces; the 
tendencies of his nature, and the views 
he forms concerning the different ends 
to which these tendencies aspire. The 
tendencies are invariable, like human 
nature itself, so that we cannot find the 
principle of change in them. The 
views, (Ze s tdées de l’ intelligence 
humaine), vary from one time to 
another, in one country and another. 
In these, the ideas of human intelli- 
gence, then, is to be found the prin- 
ciple of change in human things.” All 
the changes which take place in the 
condition of man, all the transforma- 
tions which it has undergone, proceed, 
then, from the intelligence, and are the 
effect of it; the history of these 
changes, then, in the last analysis is 
only the history of ideas, which have 
succeeded one another in human in- 
telligence, or, if it be preferred, the 
history of the intellectual development 
of humanity.” * 

Here the principle of all change, 
therefore of all progress, isassumed to 
be in man himself, and not in his na- 
ture, nor in the tendencies of his na- 
ture, but solely in the ideas of his in- 
telligence. By ideas of intelligence, 
M. Jouffroy does not mean, we take 
it, ideas in the Platonic sense, for in 


* Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, Vol. ii., pp. 161-162. 
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this sense, the ideas of our intelligence 
no more change than the tendencies of 
our nature themselves, but properly 
the notions or views which we form of 
those ideas, or of the ends we ought to 
labor to realize. Now, if the theatre 
on which we are placed, that is, nature, 
undergoes no change, that is to say 
if no change occurs without to pro- 
duce a corresponding change within, 
and if man’s nature and tendencies are 
in themselves and necessarily invaria- 
ble, we would ask whence the princi- 
ple of the change in even our 1ntelli- 
gence? Human intelligence can be 
only the result of the factors assumed ; 
and if the factors remain invariable, 
how is it possible to vary the product ? 

“The development of the human 
intelligence,” \ M. Jouffroy, in 
continuation, ‘is of a two-fold nature ; 
it is spontaneous and reflective.” But 
does this relieve us of our embarrass- 
ment? What is the spontaneous de- 
velopment of human intelligence ? 
According to M. Cousin it is an im- 
personal development of intelligence, a 
development in which human free- 
dom, human personality does not inter- 
vene, and therefore the agency at work 
in it is not me. Whatever change 
there can be introduced into human 
intelligence through spontaneity, must 
in reality come from without, and im- 
ply a cause in that which M. Jouffroy 
tells us changes not. According to 
M. Jouffroy himself, the spontaneous 
development of the intelligence is 
that which takes place without any 
intervention of human will, in which 
we receive ideas from without, from 
external objects, without having sought 
them. But man remaining in his na- 
ture and tendencies always the same, 
and the without never changing, it is 
evident that the principle of change 
cannot be found in the spontaneous de- 
velopment of the intelligence. Can 
we find it, then, in the reflective devel- 
opment of the Intelligence ? 

M. Jouffroy, in another writing on Phi- 
losophy and Common Sense, explains 
the difference between spontaneity and 
reflection by the difference between 
seeing and looking, hearing and listen- 
ing. Both he and his master Cousin 
teach us that reflection adds nothing 
to the materials furnished by sponta- 
neity. It is altogether retrospective, 


says 


for we must see before we can /ook, 
and we never disten till we have heard. 
XII.—No. ' 


VOL. LIX. 59 
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All that we do in reflection they both 
tell us is to explain, to comprehend 
what the individual and the race had 
previously realized from spontaneity. 
Now will M. Jouffroy pretend that 
no change is introduced into human 
things, till reflection has passed over 
the wild weltering chaos of sponta- 
neity, and reduced its confused and dis- 
cordant elements to systematic clear- 
ness, order and harmony? Not by any 
means. He contends that both indi- 
viduals and communities are perpe- 
tually changing their ideas sponta- 
neously, and he regards the various re- 
ligions, not even excepting the Chris- 
tian, which have at various epochs ob- 
tained, and exerted so sewrdail a con- 
trol over individuals, nations, and 
even the race, as the products of the 
spontaneous development of human in- 
telligence. Even according to his own 
doctrine, then, the principle of change 
in human intelligence cannot be found 
in reflection. We have shown that, 
from his premises, the invariability of 
the outward and the permanency of 
the inward, man’s nature and tenden- 
cies, it cannot be found in sponta- 
neity. We ask then again, where will 
M. Jouffroy find the principle of change 
in the human intelligence, in which 
alone according to him is to be found the 
principle of change in human things ? 
This question convicts this Humani- 
tarian Theory of impotency. M. 
Jouffroy seeks to account for the va- 
rious facts and events which make up 
the life of humanity, without going 
out of humanity itself. Vain attempt, 
for the best of all possible reasons, 
Humanity regarded either in the indi- 
vidual or in the race, does not suffice 
for itself, does not live by virtue of it- 
self alone. Herein is the condemnation 
of the theory of Devetorment, whether 
spontaneous or reflective. All in hu- 
man life is not developed from the 
original germ. ‘The life of manis a 
growth, and growth is not development 
but an accretion, and instead of being 
effected by unfolding what was origi- 
nally within, it is effected by assimi- 
lating, according to an internal law, or 
vital process, appropriate food from 
without. This fact, M. Jouffroy seems 
to us to have overlooked, and the over- 
looking of this fact has vitiated his 
whole theory of History. If the prin- 
ciple of change in human things were 
alone in humanity itself, then humani- 
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ty would contain in itself the whole 
principle of its life, and would have no 
need of going out of itself in order to 
live. This would lead to pure Ideal- 
ism, and in fact to absolute Egoism. 
We recognize, of course, man’s ac- 
tivity, as all who have read our Chap- 
ters on Synthetic Philosophy, know 
very well; but he can only act with 
that which is not himself, never by and 
in himself alone,—can never see, for 
instance, where there is nothing to be 
seen. So, whatever change we find 
in him, we mustaccount for it by seck- 
ing a corresponding change out of 
him, in combination with which the 
change in him has been effected. The 
simple fact, then, that there is move- 
ment and transformation in human 
things, is a proof to us, that M. Jouf- 
froy is wrong in assuming the invaria- 
bility of nature and of all races e xcept 
man. Creation, as a whole and in its 
details, is never the same for any two 
successive moments. It is in a per- 
petual change. All changes under 
the very eye of the spectator, who 
himself changes with all. The prin- 
ciple of change is to be sought in a 
source higher than nature, higher than 
man, in the Principle and Cause of all 
things, in God himself. If God did 
not contain in himself the principle 
of change as well as of immutability, 
he could not be acreator. ‘There is no 
alternative between the admission of 
this principle and Pantheism, or the 
absolute unityism, soto speak, of Xeno- 
phanes and the old Eleaties. If this 
principle of change be in God himself, 
as it must be, or he could not create, 
for to create is to act, and to act is to 
change,—if, we say, this principle of 
change be in God himself, the Origi- 
nal and cause of all things, then it 
must, according to the principle that 
each creature represents in its own 
degree the Creator, be found in all 
the races and individuals of creation. 
It is by virtue of this principle repeated 
in all, in a greater or less degree, that 
all creatures from the highest to the 
lowest are active, capable of producing 
effects. We find the principle of 
change in man, we find it in animals, 
we find it in nature, and therefore we 
pronounce all active, and deny the old 
doctrine of passivity. But the princi- 
ple is finite in each, and isin no one 
sufficient to account for the phenomena 
which its life exhibits. All live by 


intercommunication, and all changes 
take place by intercommunication, ac- 
tion and re-action, but in none with- 
out the presence and the active inter- 
ference of the Original Principle 
whence all have sprung. 
It has always seemed to us, in con- 
clusion, that M. Jouffroy felt the impo- 
tency of his own doctrine. He allows 
us freedom, scope for our own activity 
properly so called, only in the sphere 
of reflection, that is to say, only in con- 
templating and explaining the past. 
[n a more or less faithful exposition of 
the past his whole philosophy ends. 
We see this in his paper De /a Sor- 
bonne et des Philosophes, in which he 
exposes with great acuteness, clear- 
ness, and impartiality, the principal 
characteristics of the controvers y be- 
tween the old theologians and the phi- 
losophers of the Voltairian school. Yet 
he does it as a mere spectator, as one 
who has no interest in the great ques- 
tions debated, although those questions 
are of vital import to the life of huma- 
nity. He has nothing to do with 
them. He stands on the serene heights 
of a calm philosophical indifferency, 
from which hecan look down unmoved 
upon the vulgar herd debating the 


I 
} 


Mg 


great questions of God and man, life 
and death, time and eternity. Their 
insignificance is so great that the ear- 
nestness with which they are discussed 
can scarcely raise a smile on his placid 
features. Well, M. Jouffroy, what 
would you have us to do? “Leave 
things to take theircourse. You can ex- 
plain what has been, that isall. For in- 
stance, you can convert Christianity into 
philosophy.” And then what? “ Why, 
then,—then,—Christianity will disap- 
pear, and for religion we shall have 
philosophy.” And then? To this then, 
M. Jouffroy seems to have had no an- 
swer; and having reached the end of 
his philosophical career, died, as would 
die the human race, were they to be 
restricted to his philosophical theory. 
The truth is, M. Jouffroy was always 
dumb before the future. His doctrine 
was in reality a doctrine not of progress 
but of immobility, and he found him- 
self unable to propose anything for 
man todo. By restricting himself to 
human freedom alone, he lost that 
freedom itself, and reached fatalism 
through liberty. 

We always, even in the days of our 
greatest admiration for M. Jouffroy, 
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felt something of this. We fouud that 
we could take part in the affairs of our 
fellow-men, in the church, in the state, 
or the neighborhood, only at the ex- 
pense of systematic consistency; and 
under his influence, we found ourselves 
becoming cold and indifferent, regard- 
ing all things as alike worthy, and 
assuming the only wise way to be to 
let all things come and go without in- 
terposing to hasten or retard, to make 
them better or worse. It was detect- 
ing this tendency in ourselves, that 
alarmed us, and made us feel how im- 
potent was the eclecticism we were 
professing. Away with it, we said, on 
the new waking-up of the soul; let us 
have a philosophy that requires us to 
do somewhat, and that can tell us 
what to do,—a philosophy that ex- 
plains the past only to enlighten and 
to quicken us in regard to our future 
action, or let us have none. God’s 
curse, and man’s curse too, on each and 
every system of philosophy that is 
merely retrospective. Butenough. M. 
Jouffroy has gone where, we doubt 
not, he will learn that indifferency is 
not the sublime of philosophy, and 
where he will see thatall truth is liv- 
ing, and that whoso has found it, has 
always his eyes turned towards the 
future, and his heart towards the con- 
tinued progress of his race, for whom 
he will live and toil, and if need be, 
die in exile or dungeon, on scaffold or 


cross, 


Ill. RATIONALISTIC THEORY. 


Similar, under more than one aspect, 
to the theory just discussed, is that of 
M. Cousin, developed in his Cours de 
V'iNistoire de la Philosophie, Professé a 
la Faculté des Lettres, 1828, trans- 
lated for the American public by Mr. 
Linberg, and published in Boston in 
1832; a theory which we denominate 
the Ratronauistic, because it assumes 
the point of departure of human histo- 
ry to be in the spontaneous development 
of ideas, or perhaps more strictly accu- 
rate, in the development of the Imper- 
sonal Reason. 

The theory which we are now about 
to examine is in its more essential fea- 
tures borrowed from Hegel, between 
whom and M. Cousin there wasa warm 
personal regard and friendship; but we 
shall set it forth as we have it from M. 


Cousin, because we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with Hegel’s own system, 
to be able to rely on our own under- 
standing of it; and because, from what 
we know of M. Cousin, we feel always 
assured that a system of philosophy, as 
it has passed through his hands and 
received his approbation, has come to 
us in its least objectionable form. 

The Rationalistic Theory assumes 
that whatever enters into human his- 
tory, necessarily pre-exists in the hu- 
man intelligence. The whole life of 
humanity in time and space, consists in 
developing or actualizing in its deeds 
the ideas of its intelligence. All these 
ideas, however manifold and diverse 
they may appear to the superficial ob- 
server, are reducible to three categories, 

1. The idea of the infinite; 

2. The idea of the finite ; 

3. The idea of the relation of the two. 
These three ideas are the constituent 
elements of human intelligence, of the 
reason—of reason, intelligence in itself, 
therefore of God ; and are in fact God. 
They being essential in the original 
ground and cause of all things, must 
be reproduced in all things. God 
can create only according to the laws 
of his own intelligence, that is to say, 
only according to the three ideas named. 
Hence creation taken asa whole and in 
detail can be nothing but a manifesta- 
tion of the infinite, the finite, and their 
relation. Of course, then, humanity 
in its life can only develope, manifest 
or actualize the same. Certainly you 
can find nothing in creation not found 
in God the creator. In the Creator is 
found only these three ideas. There 
is nothing but these three ideas to be 
found in creation. Nothing can be 
found in the history of humanity, not 
to be found in humanity itself; and as 
nothing but these three ideas can be 
found in humanity, it follows that no- 
thing but these three ideascan be found 
in the history of humanity. We know 
now, @ priori, what we are to look for 
in the history of mankind. 

If the whole life of humanity con- 
sist in developing these three ideas, we 
may ask, does it develope them simul- 
taneously or successively? They all 
coexist in all epochs, but the human race 
developes them under the predominance 
first of one, then another, and then the 
last. The predominance of one does 
hot exclude, but subordinates the other 
two, and always is one or another pres 
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dominant. The predominance of an 
idea constitutes an epoch. As there 
are three ideas, so must there be three 
epochs in the life of humanity, that is 
to say, in history ; and as there are only 
three ideas, so can there be only three 
epochs. The life of humanity is all em- 
braced, then, within three epochs which, 
from the predominance of the one or 
the other idea, are termed, 

1. The epoch of the infinite; 

2. The epoch of the finite; 

3. The epoch of the relation of the two. 
But in what order does humanity de- 
velope these ideas? It does it in the 
order we have named. The life of the 
race begins under the predominance of 
the idea of the infinite; it then passes 
under the predominance of the finite, 
and then having exhausted both the in- 
finite and the finite as separate, exclu- 
sive elements, it seeks to unite the two, 
and bring about union and peace. 
Hence Eclecticism. 

But does the human race commence 
its life by freely, voluntarily undertak- 
ing to develope the idea of the Infinite ? 
Not atall. Reason is impersonal, ob- 
jective, not me. It has, as we have 
seen in Jouffroy, a twofold activity, 
that of Spontaneity and that of Reflec- 
tion. The spontaneous activity of the 
Reason, is an activity in which human 
personality, human will or freedom 
does not intervene. We, properly 
speaking, in spontaneity are not active, 
but passive; we are seized and carried 
away by a force not our own, which is 
out of us at the same time that it is in 
us, and is in us without being us; and 
a force which we are impotent to resist, 
and of which we can give no account. 
In fact, in the last analysis, this force, 
or the agency at work, is that of the 
Infinite and Eternal God, who himself 
carries us away whithersoever and 
howsoever he pleaseth, or rather not 
as he pleaseth, but according to the 
inward necessity of his own being. 
The Reflective activity of Reason or 
Intelligence, is reason or intelligence 
subjected to the intervention of human 
freedom, and therefore, to human in- 
firmity. 

We have seen that all the facts of 
human history must pre-exist in the 
Intelligence; butin which form? The 
Spontaneous, or the Reflective? Not 


the Reflective, as we have seen in com- 
menting on M. Jouffroy, certainly, for 
reflection only turns back, contemplates, 
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and explains what is already in the 
memory of the individual or in that of 
the race. Hence,all the facts of history 
must pre-exist in the Spontaneous In- 
telligence, that is to say, in the Imper- 
sonal Reason. Henc e, all the facts of 
human history must be impersonal in 
their principle and origin. Then, again, 
the human race, in its various and 
complex life in space and time, must 
be considered merely as the medium 
through which, without any agency of 
its own, Spontaneous Intelligence, that 
is to say God, is exhibiting or actualiz- 
ing the three original Ideas of which 
we have spo ken 

It will be seen that this gives to the 
facts of human history an impersonal 
character. For this impersonal charac- 
ter M. Cousin very earnestly contends. 
As all the events which transpire do 
really come from the impersonal reason, 
that is to say, from God, it follows that 
individuals are in no way personally 
responsible for the events which may 
happen, whatever their character or 
tendency. Nay, why speak of indivi- 
duals? Individuality is always per- 
sonal, and there is nothing personal i 
history. History knows no individuals ; 
it knows only causes, only ideas; and 
individuals and nations have no reality, 
no significance for the historian, but as 
they represent certain ideas or causes. 
When two armies meet, what see we ? 
Two masses of individuals collected 
and drawn up? Not at all. There 
are nomenthere. There are only two 
opposing ideas there, which have met 
to decide on the battle-field which shall 
be permitted to rule the future of hu- 
manity. 

Excluding in this way all interventi: 2 
of human person: ality, we must lo 
upon a nation or a people merely as 
representing the Idea ; never as obtain- 
ing an idea, and by its own free activi- 
ty, under a sense of its own moral 
responsibility, consciously, with fore- 
thought laboring to carry it out, or to 
realize it in all the details of practical 
life. The foree or agency observable 
in the life of the nation is always back 
of the nation, acting out through the 
nation, never the real agency of the 
nation itself. It is a foreign power, 
acting in and through it, ruling over 
and subjecting all its phenomena; so 
that the idea given, we can tell before- 
hand what will be the life of the nation 
or the facts of its history. 
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In the same way, too, we must re- 
gard great men, heroes, philosophers, 
statesmen. These are not, as we 
sometimes fancy, great personalities, 
but merely the representatives of ideas 
or epochs, and instead of giving pre- 
dominance to an idea which has been 
revealed to them and not to the mass, 
and thus founding an epoch in history, 


they merely reflect better than any of 


their contemporaries the idea already 
dominant in all hearts, and working as 
a sort of welt-geist, in the whole com- 
munity. Wemay indeed study an age, 
or a country, in its great men; but not 
because these men create the character 
of the age or country, impressing upon 
it, as it were, the stamp of their own 
personality, but bec cause they sum up, 
are the résumés of its dominant ideas 
and tendencies. Thus, Alexander does 
not invade Asia, and with his handful 


of Greeks put an end to the power of 


the ‘Great King;” it is the Idea or 
Spirit of the Greek people, incarnating 
itself in Alexander, that does it. That 
Idea or Spirit is great, and reveals to 

you the character of the Greek people; 
but Alexander himself, as a personality, 
was a very pitiable concern, killing, 
over his cups, his best friend, and dying 
himself in a drunken bout. 

Finally, as all comes from the Im- 
personal Reason, which in the last 
analysis is the word of God, nay, God 
himself, we must absolve history from 
all blame, and accept whatever has 
been as that which must be, which had 
aright to be, and to be just what, when, 
and where it was. The nation, party, 
cause, idea, at any time or in any coun- 
try, triumphing, triumphs by Divine 
right. Sono more sympathy with the 
defeated, the conquered; no more re- 
grets; might gives right; and success 
is the stamp of merit. 

This theory, which we have but 
slightly indicated, but which, we pre- 
sume, most of our readers are already 
familiar with, for it is not now that M. 
Cousin is for the first time to be intro- 
duced to the American public, it will 
be seen differs from that of M. Jouffroy 
only in its greater profoundness, sys- 
tematic harmony, and in its more clear 
and distinct assertion of the imperson- 
ality of the Spontaneous Intelligence. 
It is by this clear, distinct, unequivocal 
assertion, rendered even more liable 
than M. Jouffroy’s system, if possible, 
to the objection of excluding human 
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agency from all intervention in the 
production of the phenomena of human 
history. M. Cousin unquestionably as- 
serts human freedom, but he in reality, 
notwithstanding some attempts to the 
contrary, recognizes it only in the 
sphere of reflection. The whole of 
human history originates in the Intelli- 
gence, so far as it has a human origin 
at all; not in the reflective intelli- 
gence, but in the spontaneous, which, 

while it is human, is not human. 
No man is or can be more particular to 
admonish us that reflection originates 
nothing. Nay, the whole of hissystem 
of ontology rests upon the assumed fact 
that the agency at work in the sponta- 
neous reason is not me. All that re- 
flection can do, that is, human agency 
properly so called, is to cast its eye 
over the past, clear up, explain and le- 
gitimate what has been. Certain it is, 
then, that according to this theory, the 
facts of human history have their origin 
in an extra-human source, and there- 
fore that individuals and nations can do 
nothing to direct, to impede, to hasten, 
or to retard the march of events. 

It is the vice of this theory, that by 
excluding human personality from his- 
tory, it annihilates. humanity itself. 
Humanity lives only in individuals—as 
we have shown in our essay on the 
community system—-and individuals 

are all entire in their personality. If 
we assert the impotency of individuals, 
of personalities, we necessarily assert 
the impotency of humanity. If we as- 
sert the impotency of humanity, it is 
idle to talk of the history of humanity. 
Humanity itself disappears, and with 
it disappear all the events of history. 
We could not, if this theory were em- 
braced, feel ourselves responsible be- 
yond the sphere of our individuality. 

We must feel that our good and evil 
could not go beyond ourselves, and in 
no way affect the course of history. 
Our existence in this case would, as M. 
Cousin has himself said in speaking of 
old pantheistic India, cease to be taken 
seriously, and all things would appear 
to us of equal worth, or worthlessness. 
We should fall into a state of absolute 
indifferency, smoke our pipe, and 
say, “God is great, what is written 
will be.” M. Cousin, as well as Jouf- 
froy, seems to have felt this. Heis a 
man of an active temperament, of great 
energy, and noble sympathies, and yet 
he has no answer to the question, 
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What shall ldo? He says, humanity 
has done, humanity is doing, or rather, 
God in humanity is doing so and so; 
but pray, M. Cousin, tell me what 
ought humanity to do, and I as an in- 
dividual manifestation of humanity ? 
No answer? We have interrogated 
your writings, we have questioned in 
all lights, in all moods, and demanded 
of them in all tones an answer to this 
question, and we have found only this 
cold, heartless answer, “ Do nothing ; 
fold thy hands and leave thyself to be 
borne onward by the irresistible current 
of the spontaneous reason.” Sup- 
pose I resist, and seek to withstand 
this current? “Do so if you will, it 
makes nodifference. The current flows 
on, and you with it, whether willingly 
or unwillingly.” Carly le’s doctrine of 
Hero-worship, which concentrates all 
humanity in personalities, and reduces 
all history to biography, equally objec- 
tive as it is for a contrary reason, is yet 
infinitely more vital, and therefore infi- 
nitely less harmful in its influence than 
this rationalistic pantheism. 

Then, again, the view which this doc- 
trine leads us to take of the plan all his- 
tory has been realizing is anything but 
flattering. That plan dwindles down in- 
toa petty affair which seems, toordinary 
minds at least, altogether unworthy of 
even human wisdom, to say nothing of 
Divine Wisdom. If we may believe 
Hegel, the father of the doctrine, the 
infinite God and all his works, through 
all the past, have been engaged ex- 
pressly in preparing and founding the 
Prussian monarchy, and his gracious 

majesty Frederic William is the last 
word of creation and progress; ac- 
cording to M. Cousin, God in creation 
and providence, humanity in its al- 
ternate passage from the development 
of one Idea to that of another, has 
had in view nothing more nor less than 
the preparing and establishing of the 
Charter which his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, Louis XVIII., was pleased to 
grant to his loving Frenchmen, the 

solution, by ‘superior wisdom,” ac- 
cording to our philosopher, of the 
problem which had hitherto baffled 
the wisest of statesmen, the profound- 
est of philosophers, nay the utmost 
powers of humanity itself, both spon- 
taneous and reflective. But, alas, for 
the prophetic power of philosophers, 
the “ three days” of July, 1830, over- 
turned this charter which had come 


out triumphant from the battle of 
Waterloo, and which was destined to 
rule the future of humanity, and be- 
yond which there was nothing to be 
obtained, nor even desired! Here, 
however good an historian eclecticism 
might be, it at least proved itself no 
prophet. But we see here, M. Cousin 
applying to France what Hegel applies 
to Prussia, and with equal logic and 
truth. An Englishman in 1832, might 
have done the same for England, and 
maintained that all the past, God and 
nature, all the powers of the Universe 
had been engaged solely in drawing up 
and carrying through Parliament, the 
Reform Bill; ; and we good Americans 
as we are, might grow eloquent in 
describing the Mayflower as a résumé 
of all the past, and as freighted with 
all the future of humanity ; or leaving 
the Mayflower, transfer ourselves to 
the Hall of Independence and say, here 
is what the past has been laboring to 
bring forth; or we may come to the 
Convention which framed our Federal 
Constitution and say the same thing; 
or toa still later day, an event of a 
different order, point to the pages of 
our own Journal, and exclaim with 
just pride, Behold here in this Demo- 
cratic Review what God, man and 
nature have conspired to produce, and 
which contains the last word they have 
uttered, or have to utter. According 
to the view we are considering, we 
may as well say of one event as of 
another, it is that for which all the 
past has labored, 


* While man exclaims, ‘ see all things for 
my use,’ 

‘See man for mine,’ exclaims the pamper’d 
goose ; 

And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one 
for all.” 


But this theory is not only impotent 
before the future, it does not suffice 
even to explain the past. The human 
race, it is assumed, is always engaged 
in the development of either the idea 
of the infinite, that of the finite, or in 
fine that of the relation of the two. 
Be itso. The race began with the in- 
finite, and the old Indian world gives 
us an example of what is the charac- 
ter of the race subjugated by the domi- 
nant thought of the Infinite. It then 
passes to the finite. The character- 
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istics of this epoch we find in the Gre- 
cian states between the Homeric 
epoch and that of Alexander. Then 
it passes under the Idea of Relation, 
which creates anepoch extending from 
the death of Alexander to the down- 
fall of the western Roman empire. 
Then commences a new series, in 
which the human race passes again 
successively, in the same order, under 
the dominion of the same ideas. From 
the sixth century to the sixteenth, that 
is from the establishment of the bar- 
barians on the ruins of the Empire to 
the Reformation, a period of about 
one thousand years, the Idea of the 
Infinite predominates ; from the Refor- 
mation to the end of the French Revo- 
lution, at Waterloo, the Idea of the 
Finite isin the ascendant; since then, 
we of the nineteenth century have 
passed under the idea of Relation, and 
consequently are in the last epoch of 
the series, which is that of reconcilia- 
tion, peace, union, Eclecticism. 

Now, if this be so, will M. Cousin 
tell us, how he accounts for the differ- 
ence we assuredly find between these 
epochs in the second series from the 
corresponding epochs in the first? If 
the facts of history depend on the pre- 
dominant idea of the epoch it concerns, 
then should the history of the middle 
ages be precisely a reproduction of the 
history of ancient India. But such is 
by nomeansthecase. The difference 
between the middle ages in Europe, 
and ancient India, so far as regards 
facts, events, all the details of public 
and private life, is greater than the 
differences between the middle ages, 
and the epoch of the finite which fol- 
lowed the Reformation. Now, these 
differences are inexplicable on the 
hypothesis in question. This hypothe- 
sis has excluded human personality ; 
it also excludes providence, save as it 
comes to us through the spontaneous 
Reason, which is always the same, 
operating not by volition, but by an in- 
herent necessity; consequently it re- 
cognizes no cause for these diflerences, 
and therefore must deny them, which 
it cannot do, or it must admit its own 
inadequacy. 

But not only the Race itself passes 
successively under the dominion of 
these three Ideas in time, but it passes 
under them in space. That is, while 
one people is developing the infinite, 
another is engaged with the finite, and 
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still another with the relation of the 
two. But we ask the same questions 
here that we have already asked. Ac- 
cording to the principles of the theory, 
the people developing the infinite in 
one series should repeat without varia- 
tion the life of the people who devel- 
oped the same idea in another series, 
which is never the case. Modern Ger- 
many does not repeat ancient India, 
Paris does not repeat Alexandria, nor 
Rome ; London does not repeat Tyre, 
Carthage, or Athens. Why not, if the 
same idea predominates in the one as 
in the other ? 

We ought, it is true, to take into 
our view, climate and geographical 
position. ‘Give me,” says Cousin, 
“the .geography of a people, and I 
will give you itshistory.” Very well. 
Is not the geography of Egypt what it 
was under the Pharaohs? Is its his- 
tory the same? Is not the geography 
of Greece what it was in the days of 
Miltiades, Pericles, Plato, and Alexan- 
der? Is there nodifference in the facts 
of the history of modern Greece and 
those of the history of ancient Greece ? 
Alas, of Greece nothing but its physi- 
cal conditions remain : 


——* All, all, except their sun, is set.” 


Of Rome, too, may we not ask the 
same? There sits she on her yellow 
Tiber, as of old, and Italy lies under 
the same serene sky, and along the 
same valleys and mountains, and is 
washed by the same seas; and yet 
who hears any longer in her silent 
streets the heavy tramp of the old Ro- 
man soldier? Where are her Scipios, 
her Gracchi, and her Cesars? Jeru- 
salem lies too in the same latitude, has 
the same geographical position as in 
the daysof David, Solomon, Ezra, and 
Herod. Has no change come over the 
spirit or the body of its history ? These 
changes, which make up the common- 
place of sophomoric declamation, and 
from which even the poet draws no 
little of his pathos, are unaccountable 
in the hypothesis we are considering. 

Nor is it true that great men, heroes, 
philosophers, statesmen, are merely the 
representatives of the dominant ideas 
of their epochs. They found epochs, 
they do not represent them. Popular 
men, “great popularities,” as the 
French call them, we admit, echo 
merely the dominant views and feel- 
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ings of their age and country ; but these 
are never great men; these are not the 
founders of states and empires, nor are 
they founders of systems which the 
world accepts. Every truly great man 
is in the world without being of the 
world. The world knows him not. 
He moves about a strange and account- 
able figure; men stare at him, and 
wonder what he means; or they drive 
him into exile, force him to drink the 
hemlock, or crucify him between two 
thieves. Witness Moses, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Descartes, even Locke. 
All men whom the world has finally 
agreed to call great, who have done 
aucht for what was tothem the future, 
were toa greater or less extent disowned 
by their age, misconceived, or perse- 
cuted by it; and it was only by tri- 
umphing over opposition, overcoming 
obstacles, that they finally attained to 
the rank they hold. 

We solemnly protest against this 
historical optimism which Cousin la- 
bors to establish, We cannot, we 
will not believe that success is always 
the test of merit, and that the party that 
triumphs is always the party of hu- 
manity. In our folly we have so ex- 
claimed time and again, and yet how of- 
ten have we seen virtue borne down by 
triumphant vice, cunning circumventing 
honesty, and the righteous cause cut off 
by the prosperity of the wicked. Grant 
that humanity triumphed at Marathon 
and Salamis; did it triumph at Hastings 
and Rosebeck, Aboukir and Waterloo? 
Are there no calamities in history ? 
Nothing tragic? May we never weep 
over the departed? never feel for Ze- 
nobia in the triumphal train of Aure- 
lian? Must we always desert the 
cause as soon as fortune forsakes it, and 
bind ourselves to the cause which is in 
the ascendant, and hurrah in the crowd 
that throw up their caps in honor of 
the conqueror? Perish the thought! 
Loyalty to the legitimate sovereign, 
when fallen, in exile or in chains, as 
well as when seated on his throne in 
full prosperity; to the cause of the 
wronged and down-trodden, when all 
are dumb before it; to the right when 
all have deserted it, preferring affliction 
with the people of God to the pleasures 
of sin for a season, is, thank God! a 
virtue, and the noblest virtue, which 
we human beings are blessed with the 
privilege of exhibiting. God permits, 
as well as commands us to aspire to 
this generous and disinterested virtue, 





and this permission is by no means the 
least of his favors to usward. We 
envy not the heart that can look, for in- 
stance, on Ireland, trampled on as she 
has been for seven hundred years by the 
iron heel of the conqueror, and not ut- 
ter the deep and blasting curse on the 
oppressor, and in the name of God and 
humanity demand for her warm-heart- 
ed sons their native right to nationality 
and independence. In this world de- 
feat is full as often owing to the crimes 
of the conqueror as to the vices of the 
defeated. Witness unhappy Poland. 
But enough. We have not made 
these strictures on M. Cousin’s theory 
of history, for the purpose of joining our 
voice to swell the clamor already raised 
against him both at home and abroad. 
We have defended and will defend him 
against all opposition, come it from 
what quarter it may, as one in whose 
writings the friends of philosophy will 
always see enough to command their 
gratitude and their admiration. They 
who sneer at him as superficial, as a 
mere “hasher up” of other men’s 
thoughts, betray only their own ig- 
norance either of his labors or of phi- 
losophy itself. The writer of these 
strictures assuredly has reason to be 
grateful to him; for to him he is in- 
debted for nearly all that there may be 
in his own philosophical writings worth 
retaining. M. Cousin has not fallen 
into a single error for which we cannot 
find in some one or other of his writ- 


ings a corrective; and we rarely, if 


ever, have any occasion to find fault 
with him when he speaks out from his 
own mind, and not from his masters. 
He has been betrayed into most of his 
errors by his deference to others. Left 
to himself, to the workings of his own 
noble mind and generous sympathies, 
he would have given us a philosophy 
worthy of all acceptation. He wants 
confidence in himself, and is too easily 
dazzled, and for a time misled by the 
brilliant theories of others. He com- 
menced his philosophical career as the 
disciple of the Scottish school as ex- 
pounded by M. Royer H. Collard,a great 
man, no doubt, but who knew of phi- 
losophy little more than to protest 
against the sensualism of the old French 
philosophy of the school of Condillac. 
3ut the Scottish school of Reid and 
Stewart, admirable as it certainly was 
for its good intentions and its valuable 
sychological observations, could not 
ong satisfy such a mind as M. Cousin’s 
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and in the second year of his instruc- 
tion, as professor of philosophy in the 
Normal School, he passed to the Ger- 
man school of Kant. Shall we blame 
him for pausinga while on the rigid old 
German; nay, for being fora while sub- 
jugated by the master mind that had 
held all Germany under the iron rule 
of the invincible categories? And yet, 
his Course of Philosophy for 1818, 
made when he was onlytwenty six years 
of age, shows that he, if still in some 
degree a disciple of Kant, is by no 
means his slave, but a free disciple; 
nay, that he has detected and exposed 
the fundamental vice of the Kantian 
categories; and we doubt, if in the 
whole range of philosophical literature, 
a more remarkable work for depth, 
clearness and truth, prepared by so 
young a man, can be found, as this 
Course for 1818. Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, each in turn, as well as Proclus 
and Descartes, have had their influence, 
which has been more or less unhappy ; 
but none of them, nor all of them to- 
gether, have been able to retain him; 
and as he gradually recovers his inde- 
pendence, we see him approaching 
nearer and nearer to a system which 
shall be free from all the objections 
which have been urged against his past 
labors. He is now in the very prime 
f life, being only in the fifty-first year 
of his age, younger, we believe, than 
was Kant when he published his Critik 
der reinen Vernunft, and therefore 
altogether too young to be judged asa 
man who has finished his labors. 
M. Cousin as a writer is confessedly 
one of the ablest masters of his lan- 
guage; as a scholar, nobody questions 
his eminent ability and attainments. 
Even Lerminier and Leroux, his two 
bitterest and most formidable enemies, 
concede him erudition of the highest 
order, as his comments on Plato, Aris- 
totle, his edition of Proclus, his History 
of ancient philosophy, and his more 
recent work on Abelard and the middle 
ages, abundantly evince. His transla- 
tion of Plato is a monument to his 
learning and ability, of which his coun- 
trymen may well be proud. We have 
nothing to begin to compare with it in 
English. As for understanding Plato, 


the mere English reader might as well 
study him in the originai Greek as in 
Mr. Taylor’s un-English translation. 
The only portion of Plato tolerably 
Englished, that we have seen, is Shel- 
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ley’s translation of the Banquet, but 
which after all by no means compares 
with Cousin’s. As to M. Cc — s me- 
taphysical ability, we point to his re- 
duction of the categories of Kant to the 
two categories of substance and cause, 
demonstrating that it is only in the 
category of cause that we seize the 
category of substance; and to his ana- 
lysis of the fact of consciousness, show- 
ing that thought is an intellectual phe- 
nomenon, with three inseparable and 
imperishable elements; namely, sub- 


ject, object, and form; two great fa 


which contain in themselves all the 
positive progress, even according to the 
admission of Leroux, a competent 


judge, that philosophy has made since 


the time of Descartes, and which we 
have adopted, in our Chapters on Syn- 
thetie Philosophy, as the basis of our 
own system. As yet, so far as a 

present informed, we do think M. 
Cousin has derived from these original 
discoveries of his all the advantages 
they really contain. We have found 
them, since we arrived at the same 
results by an independent process of our 
own—for till we had so done we had 
no conception of their profound signifi- 
cance —fruit ful in the greatestand rich- 
est results. But it is not too late for 
him to make his own original discove- 
ries—not the labors of others—the bas 
sis of his own system; and when he 
does so, he will give us a philosophy 
to rank with the philosophies of th 

sreatest masters of this or any other 
age. 

We have felt, in criticising as we 
have done some portions of M. Cousin’s 
past labors, that these statements were 
due to him; nay, they were due to us, 
that we might not seem to deny the 
merits of the master without whose 
labors we should never a > presumed 
to aspire toa place, however humble, 
among the cultivators of philosophy. 
The fundamental errors of Cousin’s 
teachings thas far, belong not to him, 
but to modern philosophy itself. These 
errorsare two; onelying at the bottem 
of the Empirical school, and the other 
at the bottom of the Rationalistic 
school :—the first of the Baconian, the 
second of the Carte sian. janl 
starts with a fundamental error, pame- 
ly, the sufficiency of pure reason as 
manifested in the individual conscious- 
ness. We will not say that the Cart 
sians never borrow anything from en 
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piricism; that is, make no use of facts 
jearned only from experience ; but the 
sufficiency of the individual reason is 
the priaciple of the school. Thought 
is regarded asa purely intellectual act; 
and hence the formula of the school, 
cogito, ergo sum, I think, therefore I 
am. All, according to this principle, 
is found in the reason, and is capable 
of being demonstrated a priori. This 
is the fatal vice of the whole conti- 
nental philosophy, as represented by 
Cartesianism in France, Wolfism and 
Hegelianism in Germany,against which 
the Critik of pure Reason may be con- 
sidered a virtual but indistinct protest. 
The Baconian school proceeds on an 
error of an opp site kind. It assumes, 
very properly, that all knowledge be- 
gins with ex} perience, but recognizes in 
the fact of knowle dge no a prior ele- 
ment. Hence, after passing through 
the sensualism of Hobbes, pausing 
awhile with the good sense of Locke 
it terminates in the materialism of the 
old French school. Against the dog- 
matism of the Baconian school, Hume 
may be considered as protesting in like 


manner as Kant has against that of 
the Pure Reason; and it is worthy of 


note, that Kant and Hume, so far from 
bein yr OPP sed one to the o her, do vir- 
tu ully cupy the same ground. The 
Practical Reason of the one, is nothing 
but r 1e Common Sense of the other. 
Bo th deny the impossibility of demon- 
strating external reality from the point 
of view of the pure Reason; the one 
resting it on the irresistibility of the 
“categories” of reason, which is purely 
subjective, and therefore no authority 
out of the su bject et and the other, 
ona “belief” of which we can never 
get rid, but for which we ica and can 
have no scientific basis. 

No man has seen more clearly than 
M. Cousin these two fundamental er- 
rors, and no man las sought = ear- 
nestly to escape the mb th : but in all 
his dogmatic teac have 
seen, they both are aaa red. The 
first named we find everywhere in his 
theorizing on history; the second, in 
his separation of psychology from on- 
tology ; as if the human me, or soul, 
of which psychology investigates the 
phenomena, did not represent being, 
and asif wecould assume the existence 
of the soul, study and classify its phe- 
nomena, without entering into the re- 
gion of ontology, which is the Science 
of Being. This error led him to make 





psychology, in his method of philoso- 
phizing, the basis of ontology, when 
the very assumption of the p ssibility 
of psy ychology without ontology, that 
is, of a sc ience of phenomena without 
any subject or being manifesting itself 
in them, is a plain and positive denial 
( f the p ssibility ol our ever going out 
of the phenomenon at all. 

And yet M. Cousin has solved the 


problem, and as it s ms to us without 


knowing it. The solution, however,1 
not as Kant supposed in making all 
knowledge begin in sensible experi- 
ence, and in contending that the sub- 
ject, or mind, out of its own funds 
‘on occasion of the sensible « perience, 
furnishes an @ priori element, which 
was not in the sensible fact itself; nor 
in contending that we have two facul- 
ties of known as does Jouffroy, one 
for knowing the external, and the other 
for knowing the internal ; nor by distin- 
guishing both the logical orderand the 
chronological order, as Cousin himself 
does in his exarminat 1 of Locke, al- 
though that distinction is very real; 
but all simp! 1 what he himself has 
so olten demon ated, and so ¢ nestly 
insists on, and which 3s really t iSIS 
i what heca umely, the 
fact that WE NEVER §s i AT y 
OF BEING, OR SUBSTANCE, SAVE IN 
CAT nr 4 - that j the snhb- 
ject in t] e phen enon, the tor 1n 
the act. The Rationalist assumes that 
we can seize being in itself; the Em- 
piricist, that we ize in the phenome- 


non only the phenomenal ; the Synthe- 
sist, which Cousin should be, and | 
when he is himself, asserts that in the 
act we seize the actor, and have the 
power to perceive the spiritual in the 
material, as we have stated in a fore- 
going part of the present essay. 

We here leave the Rationalistic 
theory of the History of Humanity. 
We did intend, on commencing this 
essay, to follow with an examination 
of the Providential Theory, or the 
view of history which explains its 
facts by the e ypsta it intervention of 
Providence,—the Religious Theory 
properly so called,—under which head 
we proposed to bring out what we hold 
to be the true view. But we have de- 
tained our readers so long on the theo- 
ries already discussed, that we must, 
however reluctantly, leave what fur- 
ther we have toadd, and for which we 
have thus far only been preparing the 
way, to a future occasion. 
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THE HUMAN SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Some of the leading sectarian papers have lately published the letter of a clergyman, giving an 
at int ot his attendance upon a criminal, (who had committed murder during a fit of intoxication), 
} it the time of his execution, in Western New York. The writer describes the agony of the wretched 
ng—his abortive attempts at prayer—his appeal for life—his horror of a violent death; and, after 
| jeclaring his belief th tat the poor victim died without hope of salvation, concludes with a warm eulogy 
upon the Gallows, being more than ever convinced of its utility by the awful dread and horror which 
t mmspired 
‘ 


I. 


Far from his close and noisome cell, 
By grassy lane and sunny stream, 
Blown clover field and strawberry dell, 
And green and meadow freshness, fell 
The footsteps of his dream. 
Again from careless feet the dew 
Of summer’s misty morn he shook ; 
Again with merry heart he threw 
His light line in the rippling brook. 
Back crowded all his school-day joys— 
| He urged the ball and quoit again, 
And heard the shout of laughing boys 
Come ringing down the walnut glen. 
Acain he felt the western breeze, 
[ts scent of flowers and crisping hay ; 
And down again through wind-stirred trees 
He saw the quivering sunlight play. 
An angel in Home’s vine-hung door, 
He saw his sister smile once more ; 
Once more the truant’s brown-locked head 
Up yn his mother’s knee was laid, 
And sweetly lulled to slumber there, 
With evening’s holy hymn and prayer! 


II. 


He woke. At once on heart and brain 
The present Terror rushed again— 
Clanked on his limbs the felon’s chain ! 
He woke, to hear the church-tower tell 
Time’s footfall on the conscious bell, 
And, shuddering, feel that clanging din 
His life’s Last nour had ushered in; 
To see within his prison-yard, 
© - hrough the small window iron-barred, 
The Gallows’ shadow rising dim 
Between the sunrise heaven and him,— 
A horror in God’s blessed air— 
A blackness in His morning light— 
Like some foul devil-altar there 
3uilt up by demon-hands at night. 
And, maddened by that evil sight, 
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Dark, horrible, confused, and strange, 
A chaos of wild weltering change, 
Ail power of check and guidance gone, 
Dizzy and blind, his mind swept on. 
[n vain he strove to breathe a prayer, 
In vain he turned the holy Book, 
He only heard the Gallows-stair 
Creak as the wind its timbers shook. 
No dream for him of sin forgiven 
W hile still that baleful spectre stood, 


With its hoarse murmur, “ Blood for Blood ! 


Between him and the pitying Heaven! 


III. 

Low on his dungeon floor he knelt, 

And smote his breast, and on his chain 

Whose demon clasp he always felt, 

His hot tears fell like rain ; 

Aud near him, with the cold, calm look 
And tone of one whose formal! part, 
Unwarmed, unsoftened of the heart, 

Is measured out by rule and book, 

With placid lip and tranquil blood, 

The Hangman’s ghostly ally stood, 

Blessing with solemn text and word 

The Gallows-drop and strangling cord ; 

Lending the sacred Gospel’s awe 

And sanction to the crime of Law, 


IV. 


He saw the victim’s tortured brow— 
The sweat of anguish starting there 
The record of a nameless woe 
In the dim eye’s imploring stare, 
Seen hideous through the long, damp hair— 
Fingers of ghastly skin and bone 
Working and writhing on the stone; 
And heard, by mortal terror wrung 
From heaving breast and stiffened tongue, 
The choking sob and low hoarse prayer ; 
As o’er his half-crazed fancy came 
A vision of th’ eterna! flame— 
Its smoking cloud of agonies— 
[Its demon-worm that never dies— 


r 


Che everlasting rise and fall 

Of fire-waves round the infernal wall; 

W hile high above that dark red flood, 

Black, giant-like, the Gallows stood: 

[wo busy fiends attending there ; 

One with cold mocking rite and prayer, 

The other, with impatient grasp, 

Tightening the death-rope’s strangling clasp! 


Vv. 


The unfelt rite at length was done— 
The prayer unheard at length was said— 
An hour had passed :—the noon-day sun 
Smote on the features of the dead! 
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And he who stood the doomed beside, 
Calm guager of the swelling tide 
Of mortal agony and fear, 
Heeding with curious eye and ear 
W hate’er revealed the leas excess 
Of man’s extremest wretchedness: 
And who in that dark anguish saw 
An earnest of the victim’s fate, 
The vengeful terrors of God’s law, 
The kindlings of Eternal Hate— 
The first drops of that fiery rain 
Which beats the dark red realm of Pain,— 
Did he uplift his earnest cries 
Against the crime of Law, which gave 
His brother to that fearful grave, 
W hereon Hope’s moonlight never lies, 
And Faith’s white blossoms never wave 
To the soft breath of Memory’s sighs ;— 
W hich sent a spirit marred and stained, 
By fiends of sin possessed, profaned, 
In madness and in blindness stark, 
Into the silent, unknown dark ? 
No—from the wild and shrinking dread 
With which he saw the victim led 
Beneath the dark veil which divides 
Ever the living from the dead, 
And Nature’s solemn secret hides, 
The man of prayer can only draw 
New reasons for his bloody Law ; 
New faith in staying Murder’s hand 
By murder at that Law’s command ; 
New reverence for the Gallows-rope, 
As human nature’s latest hope ; 
Last relic of the good old time, 
W hen Power found license for its crime, 
And held a writhing world in check 
By that fell cord about its neck ; 
Stifled Sedition’s rising shout, 
Choked the young breath of Freedom out, 
And timely chee ked the words which sprung 
From Heresy’s forbidden tongue ; 
W hile in its noose of terror bound, 
The Church its cherished union found, 
Conforming, on the Moslem plan, 
The motley-colored mind of man, 
Not by the Koran and the Sword, 
But by the Bible and the Cord! 


VI. 


Oh, Thou! at whose rebuke the grave 
Back to warm life its sleeper gave, 
Beneath whose sad and tearful glance 
The cold and changéd countenance 
Broke the still horror of its trance, 
And waking, saw with joy above, 

A brother’s face of tenderest love 
Thou, unto whom the blind and lame, 
The sorrowing and the sin- sick came, 
And from thy very garment’s hem 
Drew life and healing unto them, 
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The burden of Thy holy faith 
Was love and life, not hate and death; 
Man’s demon ministers of Pain, 
The fiends of his revenge, were sent 
From Thy pure Gospel’s element 
To their dark home again. 
Thy name is Love! What, then, is he 
Who in that name the Gallows rears, 
An awful altar built to Thee, 
With sacrifice of blood and tears ? 
Oh, once again Thy healing lay 
On the blind eyes which know Thee not ; 
And let the light of Thy pure day 
Melt in upon his darkened thought. 
Soften his hard, cold heart, and show 
The power which in Forbearance lies, 
And let him feel that Mercy now 
Ts better than old sacrifice! 





VIl. 


As on the White Sea’s* charméd shore, 
The Parsee sees his holy hill 
With dunnest smoke-clouds curtained o’er, 
Yet knows beneath them, evermore, 
The low, pale fire is quivering still; 
So, underneath its clouds of sin, 
The heart of man retaineth yet 
Gleams of its holy origin ; 
And half-quenched stars that never set, 
Dim colors of its faded bow, 
And early beauty, linger there, 
And o’er its wasted desert blow 
Faint breathings of its morning air. 
Oh! never yet upon the scroll 
Of the sin-stained, but priceless soul, 
Hath Heaven inscribed “* Desparr !” 
Cast not the clouded gem away, 
Quench not the dim but living ray— 
My brother man, Beware ! 
With that deep voice which from the skies 
Forbade the Patriarch’s sacrifice, 


God’s angel cries, Fornear ! 


* Among the Tartars, the Caspian is known as Akdingis, i.e. White Sea. Baku, 
on its Persian side, is remarkable for its perpetual fire, scarcely discoverable under 
the pitchy clouds ef smoke from the bitumen which feeds it. It is the natural fire- 
altar of the old Persian worship. 
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NOBLE AUTHORS 


In our last, we discoursed about “ Royal 
Authors.” We propose now to descend 
from the steps of the Throne, and pur- 
sue our literary search within the pre- 
cincts of the Court. 

There is an aristocracy of letters of 
two kinds: that of “‘ the lords of human 
kind,” and that which derives its 
strongest claims to respect from the 
accidents of noble birth and honorable 
lineage. Authors are noble from ge- 
nius, or from family: by the birthright 
of natural gifts, or the claims of descent 
and here ditary title. It is of a mixed 
aristocracy, however, that we intend to 
attempt a description in the present 
paper, an aristocracy in which pride of 
birth is gracefully blended with the 
nobler pride of intellect, in which title 
is an elegant ornament to the possessor 
of genius: an aristocracy in which the 
nobleman is also a great man, who 
further rather dignifies his conventional 
rank by his genius, than is ennobied 
by it. 

A general, and, in most case, a justi- 
fiable feeling of prejudice exists against 
authors who come out from the ranks 
of the nobility: they are thought, and 
for the most part justly, to rely too 
much on their personal pretensions to 
accomplishments, apart from their lite- 
rary character, to wealth, and tostation. 
They are not considered amenable 
criticism, it being in their power, if their 
literary claims are disallowed, to fall 
back upon their social standing, a point 
d’appui, and rest secure within “ the 
Bastile of a name.” A mere writer, 
however great his powers, cannot take 
refuge in a similar way. He must 
repose W motty on his individual merits. 
Aut Caesar aut nullus. He is to be 
tried in a literary court, and by his 
fellow-commoners alone. He cannot 
appeal to the (literary) House of Lords. 

There are, to be sure, silly people 
—yea, even among ourselves, and espe- 
cially among x the “first circles” of our 


commercial cities—who think every- 
thing from a man who can wrile Sir, 
or Right Honorable, before his name, 
must be correspondingly grand and 


fine; but such critics sit in the gallery, 
not in the pit of the theatre of criticism. 
They compose the body of the great 
vulgar, who would have called Black- 
more a great poet, because he wrote 
heroical rhymes in the epic mould, and 
not because they were truly such; and 
who think West a great painter, be- 
cause he attempted the historical style. 
Critics of this stamp have seen the 
poet’s eye in Byron’s countenance, be- 
cause he was a noble lord. 


* Let but alord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, and the style 
refines !” Pore. 


And they call Dickens low, because he 
does not condescend to write novels of 
ashionable life, but prefers truth to 
nature in an humbler walk. 

To counteract an extravagant depre- 
ciation of writers, merely because they 
bear a title, though without the least 
intention to elevate any one purely for 
that reason, we have collected together 
the names of several of the most emi- 
nent, both for rank and genius. In 
literature, we regard titles as draw- 
backs rather than among the desirables 
of life; for the author is too apt to be 
merged in the fine gentleman, and to 
look down upon those of his craft who 
pursue it fora livelihood. Still, a writ- 
er of the first class may be titled or 
not, as it happens, and essentially 
without the smallest grain of difference. 
True greatness is independent of stars 
and ribbons, the playthings of child- 
hood; though there are positions in 
public life, as places of commanding 
importance, which, according to the 
common notion, are dignified by titles 

of honor. Bacon is still, for instance, 
the Secretary of Nature, though Lord 
Chancellor and Baron Verulam (a title 
conveying a certain amplitude of dis- 
tinction) ; so, too, of the British Tacitus, 
Lord Clarendon, and the English De- 
mosthenes, Lord Chatham. Law lords, 
ministers of state, cabinet councillors, 
and senators, appear to be appropriately 
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distinguished by peculiar epithets of 
respect. 

In Walpole’s catalogue, there are 
many names that do not deserve to be 
recorded for their literary claims; yet 
some have been omitted who have 
been unhandsomely treated, and since 
his time there are others to be added. 
Yet it is the only catalogue of the kind. 
To leave cavilling, and commence our 
task, we may remark the peculiar lines 
in which a noble author would be most 
likely to succeed. Knowledge of court 
life, the epigrammatic court-wit, the 
history of parties, the secret councils 
of cabinets, the private characters of 
monarchs, appear with the truest effect 
and least partiality, in the correspond- 
ence and memoirs of the courtly and 
noble. This is especially to be noted 
in the case of disappointed suitors. 
W hen the most interested man has lost 
all hope, and nothing remains, he may 
then be suspected of telling a large 
share, and where malice or private 
pique does not intervene, the whole of 
the truth. Swift,in his early addresses 
to the Earl of Oxford, employed the 
language of a sycophant, and flattered 
him grossly: after the defeat of his 
objects, he wrote in a very different 
strain; and his later account of the 
Earl has been confirmed by history. 
We might transcribe a number of in- 
stances beside, but it would be useless. 
The point is clear, and needs no further 
confirmation. 

W here but from the pen of one living 
in courts, could we read an experience 
(gained there) like that displayed in 
the piquant maxims of Rochefoucault ? 
What scene of life could furnish mate- 
rial for such pictures as those we meet 
in the French memoirs? Where else 
should we look for the subtle cunning 
of a Cecil, the gallant bearing of a Sid- 
ney, the sparkling wit of a Rochester, 
or the exterior graces of a Chesterfield 2 
And there are authors, proud of their 
calling; classics, too, who have lived 
within the magic circle, and breathed 
the arbitrary atmosphere of a court; 
men, who, when we mention their 
names, we are very apt to prefer the 
prefix to them, and whose works are 
estimated without any reference to 
Debrett’s Peerage, or the records of the 
Herald’s College. In the gallery of the 
Temple of Fame, on the walls of which 
hang the counterfeit presentments of 
distinguished authors born among the 
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English aristocracy, (to confine our- 
selves to but one literature and one 
country), We encounter great philoso- 
phers, great historians, accomplished 
writers of verse rather than true poets, 
with a single modern exception, fine 
prose writers in the miscellaneous de- 
partment, and men of elegant scholar- 
ship and exact research. 

Previous to the age of Elizabeth (to 
mention only a few of the first names 
that occur to us), there are Lord Ber- 
ners, the prose translator of Froissart, 
and Baron Vaux, one of the prime fa- 
vorites of sir [-verton Brydges ; the 
twin-bards Surrey and W yatt, accom- 
plished knights, gallantlovers and polite 
gentlemen ; Sackville, the author of the 
first English drama. Then, the great 
More, the noble patriot and philosopher 
and man; the father of English prose, 
the first native historian, the great 
statesman and generous friend. The 
age of Elizabeth could boast (with the 
exception of Shakspeare and Spenser 
and the great old dramatists, far above 
their contemporaries) a galaxy of noble 
autho 1 


rs, inferior only to them, Bacon, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Herbert, Fulke, Gre- 
ville. In the next period occur the 
names of Sir Thomas Browne and Sir 
Kenelm Digby and Lady Fanshawe, 
not to pass by without mention the ec- 
ss of Newcastle, so elo- 
quently eulogized by Lamb, and the 
Countess of Winchelsea, whose verse 
has extorted the admiration of Words- 
worth. After the Restoration, and until 
the reign of Anne, the majestic and 
incorruptible Clarendon, the easy and 
amiable Temple, the four court wits 
and poets, all earls, the contemporaries 
of Dryden, Rochester and Halifax, and 
Dorset and Roscommon: the two Buck- 
inghams, Villiers and Sheffield, Den- 
ham and Davenant and Suckling. 
Through all these periods, the great 
old divines extend, most of whom were 
sishops and Archbishops, Usher and 
Taylor, anda host beside. During the pe- 
riod of Anne’s reign, Bolingbrokeand the 


centric Duc 


later Shaftesbury, Bish ps Atterbury, 
Burnet and Butler, and Archbishop Til- 
lotson. Coming downto this nineteenth 


century, the great names are few—By- 
ron and Scott, and perhaps Bulwer. 
In the second rank of wonderfully clever 
men, but not geniuses, we might in- 
clude the critics Jeffrey and Brougham ; 
in the class of respectable writers of an 
earlier date, the Scotch notabilities, 
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Lords Kames, Stair, Hailes and W ood- 
houselee, with Blackstone and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and Bishop Perey, and 
among contemporaries the accurate and 
industrious historian, Mahon; Lord 
Holland, the liberal patron; the irri- 
table Brydges, and Gower, the transla- 
ter of Faust. Writers of novels and 
books of travels are not unfrequent 
among the nobility, but they are only 
writers for the season. Even Lord 
Lennox has lately written a_ novel. 
Writers of vers de société like & pencer 
may not be rare, yet we suspect we 
have forgotten no writer of mark. 

The ablest of _ nobility, in gene- 
ral, turn to P litics asa relief to a mode 
of life, the a weit ince and superfluities 
of which take away almost every im- 
pulse to active exe riion of any kind. Of 
this class, we find many great lawyers 
with no pretensions to auth rship. And 
of these how many brilliant names 
have sunk after a temporary brilliancy 
Who hears anything now of the great 


Somers, the dare-devil wit and orator 
immortalized by Pope,Wharton? What 
do we know of Harley or Pelham? 


The famous lawyers from Fortescue 

Sir William Follett are little more 
After all, compared 
cer and selecter list 


than bare names. 
I}. 


with the vastly la 
r 


of men ( ‘nius " obseure birth, or 
at of iaalely vesaes ible parentage, 
ha nobility can show but a scanty col- 
lection 


In the different departments of lite- 
rature, what have they done ¢ Though 
we repeat the names above mentioned, 
we hope to add a word or two of criti- 


cism. In English literature, Byron’s is 
the first name among noble poets, as 


far above his fellow bardsas he is him- 

If inferior to the master poets of the 
human race. Admitting his force, en- 
ergy, and occasional beauty ; with his 
music, pathos and satirical humor, yet 
how much lower than Milton, in his 


loftiest flights! No one could ec cn 
him to Spenser or Chaucer, and to pa- 
rallel him with Shakspeare w ald be 


little short of profanation. The re- 
maining n ble poets are little more than 
ever writers of verse, even Sidney was 
most poetic in his prose Defence of Po- 
esy ; his predecessors, W yattand Surrey, 
Wrote amorous sonnets, and by no 
means rich, in that emasculated form 
of poetry. Charles Il.’s wits were 
lively and neat: Rochester, has keen 
sense, and Roscommon dull discretion. 
VOL. XII.—NO. LIX. 61 
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Dorset wrote a gay song or two, and 

lalifax a few copies of verse, as short 
poetical attempts were then called, 
which could be ranked under no defi- 
nite head. The Rehearsal is the great 
and only triumph of the dramatic muse 
in the ranks of the nobility, and that is 
at best an amusing satirical burlesque, 
about equal to Sheridan's Critic. Den- 
ham is the most elevated all his 
contemporary wits, in point of style. 
We know little of Davenant: but Suck- 
ling is truly delicious. All of these 
writers were brief writers, and limited 
their attempts to a satire, an epigram, 
a ballad, or a song. They are spark- 
ling brilliants, but, taken collectively, 
they do not form a gem of dazzling 
splendor. 

In history, there are the names of 
More, Bacon, Herbert, Raleigh, Claren- 
don, Burnet and Bolingbroke, names to 
last ; still, only Clarendon will be gene- 
rally read, save by a few antiquarian 
scholars. More’s fragment is the ori- 
ginal chronicle of the Reign, full 
picturesqueness, yet a fragment of an 
early reign, and one, too, which Shak- 
speare has done more towards popular- 
izing the memory of than any histori- 
cal writer. Bacon’s History of Henry 
III. was a party history, but written 
with an ability so great a man could 
not help displaying. Herbert’s Henry 
VIII. we have not read, but if it be 
c ym parable to his Life, (the first auto- 
bi graphy in English), it must be worth 
reading. Raleigh’s work is only a no- 
ble introduction to a noble conception. 
Clirendon and Burnet furnish a store- 
house of character to every class of writ- 
ers, novelists, political critics, review- 
ers and historians. Bolingbroke is 
merely a showy writer on, not of 
history. 

In philosophy, Bacon is and always 
must be, very prominent. To the end 
of time, his prudential wisdom, rich 
fancy and compact eloquence, must re- 
main fresh. Even the reader who 
knows nothing of the Advancement or 
the Organon, will resort to the essays 
as a fountain of wisdom next to Eccle- 
siasticus or the words of the Preacher. 
Shaftesbury, we agree entirely with 
Grey, in thinking to have been vastly 
overrated. At present he is almost 
wholly forgotten. Next to Bolingbroke, 
it ap )pears to us, no writer of eminence 
was ever rated so extravagantly high 
as this English imitator of Plato and 
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Cicero. It is almost impossible to find 
in any British classic, so much verbiage 
and affectation, as in the pages of this 
celebrated writer. A thought, like a 
carat of gold, is hammered out into the 
thinnest leaf, or wire-drawn to the ex- 
treme limits of sense. Singularity and 
great command of language, though 
not of style, which is very faulty from 
its pomposity and affectation of ease, 


a formal familiarity, form the chief 


characteristics of this once admired 
philosopher. In mere music and style, 
Bolingbroke is his superior, but an equal 
lack of close and compact thinking is 
very palpable in his philosophical dis- 
quisitions. 

In miscellaneous writing, the noble 
authors of England have produced some 
of the finest specimens; the Religio 
Medici of Browne, the Essays of Tem- 
ple, Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, the 
prose tracts of Halifax, and the critical 
papers of Jeffrey. No two styles are 
finer of their kind than the sole mn, gor- 
geous rhetoric of Browne, and the fa- 
miliar elegance and graceful sentiment 
of Temple. Sidney has been aptly 
termed ‘ warbler of poetic prose.” Ma- 
caulay has left it as his opinion that 
little of the prose of his (Halifax’s) 
time, is so well worth reading as the 
character of a trimmer and the anato- 
my of an equivalent. Jeffrey is, per- 
haps, the liveliest, though not the most 
brilliant of the Edinburgh reviewers. 

With all the talent they may, in the 
happiest instances, possess, authors of 
rank, hereditary or acquired, are liable 
tocertain incidental, yet serious defects, 
the fruit of their social position. They 
are apt to become zealous partisans, 
sooner than cosmopolitan scholars, who 
have no particular social or political, 
landed or manufacturing interest to 
protect. The great man of a county 
must take his side: the poor author 
“of a toun” may be as tolerant as he 
pleases, and no one will quarrel with 
him for his indifference. The respect 
paid to wealth and literary pretensions 
united, in the person of the possessor 
of them, is expected to be taken, though 
not spoken of as a_ political bribe. 
Moreover, the noble author is almost 
necessarily strongly conservative, for 
such is the inferred tendency of caste 
and the prejudices of education.* This 


* Byron’s liberal opinions were probably merely assumed for effe 
discontent. He appears to have had little deep interest in the matter. 
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leads to a distrust and sarcastic con- 
tempt of all reforms, and a want of in- 
telligent and generous sympathy with 
other classes of society and the future. 
The future is a great bugbear to these 
theorists: they fear it as a dark un- 
known, perhaps unknowable state 
things. The present condition of things 
they mi keno in npression upo n, and seek 
not to ameliorate. Like unsound 1 

soners, they lose sight of the middle 
term, as il were, of their great argu- 
ment. Reverencing the past, and con- 
tent to take the future as it happe ns to 
turn out , they suffer the present ume, 
the only time, to slip from their grasp, 
before they have sought to Inn pri ve it. 
In their eulogium upon antiquity, they 
neglect what will one day be ancient, 
and live as it were retrospectively. 
They retreat, Parthian-like, in their 
contest with old Father Time, and ad- 


vance not with the gradual progress of 


society. Not only the secure feeling 
that settled rank gives,.but also moral 
timidity and « titutional indolence, 
too often obstruct the path to the tem- 
ple of truth. Nor do the infatuated 
adherents of immobility possess arith- 


metic sufficient to apply the science of 


probabilities to existing or apprehend- 
ed circumstances. 

The noble author, then, is best in de- 
scribing manners rather than character ; 
knows m ‘the world than of hu- 
man nature; is better informed on 
points of court etiquetie than able to 
prepare an elaborate history. Chester- 
field is more in his place among literary 
noblemen than Clarendon. The courtly 
writer is educated to describe the gal- 
lantries of monar¢ a and the intrigues 
of ministers, to pen a satirical epigram 
or a farcical burlesque oration. Oftener 
a gossip than a philosopher, a Gram- 
mont than a Rochefoucauld. Clever- 
ness, taste, graceful raillery, these are 
the highest aims (in general) of men 
of letters in this rank of society. They 
lead the fon and set the fashions; it is 
too much to ask them to write fine 
poems and frame systems of philoso- 
phy. To talk agreeably, make neat 
compliments, to preserve the air gen- 
teel, and ke¢ p down all disagreeable 
ideas, this is the chief part « f the cha- 
racter of noble sch re an - authors. 
Much more is looked fo the Great 


ct, or from mere 


of 


uw 
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Man, a character, to an elevation with 
which the highest of the nobility rarely 
aspire to raise themselves. W alpole 
himself, who drew up the catalogue, 
and who was one of the most enter- 
taining scandal-mongers that ever 
lived, was nothing else. A cold, clever, 
malicious wit, though able and indus- 
trious, a skilful literary artist to boot, 
yet from his inability to appreciate 
greatness no less than from his ineapa- 
city to produce any work of conse- 
quence, always a mediocre writer, in 
everything but gossiping letters and 
antiquarian anecdotes. Scorn, and that 
not a manly indignation, but the fruit 
of a hollow, contracted heart, was his 
only weapon. With a full knowledge 


(confessed in more than one place) of 


his defects, he at one time aflected to 
underrate writers and literary reputa- 
tion; at which period he was used to 
descant on the advantages of family 
and fortune ; at another, he would pre- 
tend to despise rank, and affecta genial 
enthusiasm for literature and writers. 
His literary sins were many and seri- 
ous. + libelled Sidney, and for the 
sake of the paradox flattered Richard 
Ill. He broke with Gray, and insulted 
Chatterton. He calumniated almost 
every author of eminence of his time. 
He spoke and wrote sneeringly of the 
a ss of Newcastle and the Count- 
ess of Winchelsea. Without manly 
sentiment or delicacy of feeling, his 
judgments are often based on paradox 
and the perverse conclusions of a cap- 
tious fancy. He was a fickle trifler 
and a hollow worldling, without a sin- 
cere admirer or true friend, the Pelham 

' literateurs, a literary coxcomb, a 
wit, too often, without wisdom. 

Unless urged by the strong impulse 
of rare genius, it appears then, that 
the true province of the literary noble- 
man should be that of friend and pa- 
tron, and not rival or competitor of the 
author. What leisure for study and 
what means of aid in advancing the 


poor scholar, are in the possession of 


the wealthy lover of literature! How 
many hearts he may gain by his gene- 
rosity, When he might convince few 
heads by his arguments. How much 
pleasanter, too, to enjoy the great au- 
thors than to add another name to 
the list of indifferent writers! The 
wealthy scribe has not the same excu- 
ses for publication as his needier brother 
may prefer; the latter must do what 


the other may avoid. It were idle to 
dwell on the evil accidents of a literary 
career; a wise man heightens the joys 
and rejects (by silent endurance) the 
sorrows of his calling, whatever it be. 
Fame is a noble chimera, yet fame is 
not the fruitful mother of exuberant 
authorship. Even the choicest classics 
(with very rare exceptions) wrote less 
for posterity than theirownage. They 
knew their works would be sifted; and 
the few great or fine conceptions ade- 
quately executed would alone be trea- 
sured, while a large proportion of their 
works would be thrown into the lum- 
ber-room of obscurity. Much is writ- 
ten to suit time and place, and for 
daily bread; a moiety only of the most 
excellent works of the selectest authors 
can stand. 

Criticism may therefore be less cle- 
ment on the productions of mere ama- 
teur authors, and a tithe should be no 
protection to a weak writer. Where 


rank is embellished by the charm of 


genius, there may we render a sincere 
reverence, to the man but not to the 
nobleman. Genius is, itself, both noble 
and republican; to be found in every 
class of society and under every possible 
form of government, yet most free, 
most magnanimous, most elevated, 
when discovered in close alliance with 
perfect liberty, in the true democratic 
state, 

We had concluded our brief survey, 
when we recalled to mind the capital 


essay of Hazlitt on the Aristocracy of 


Letters, altogether as different from 
the present sketch in its design as it is 
superior to it in the composition. In 
examining the claims of the pretenders 
to this rank in the literary common- 
wealth, he brings to light some singu- 
lar revelations of characters, most lite- 
rary persons must have seen and 
known. The classical scholars, who 
seem to think by mere dint of study to 
take precedence of original but compa- 
ratively uneducated authors; on this 
ground Burns would yield to Porson 
and Shakspeare to Bentley. The 
friends of great authors, who seem to 
think themselves implicated in the 
works of the great man, and who share 
his reputation among themselves. In- 
deed we have known those who consi- 
dered their relationship to a fine writer 
was “glory enough” for them, and 
who refrained from making a re “puta- 
tion, however small, for themselves, 
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because he had made one for the family. 
There are also the authors of great 
works in embryo, which never see the 
light, always promising, never com- 
pleting. We are acquainted with a 
respectable professor who has been 
about composing the first truly philo- 
sophical history of the English Com- 
monwealth, any time these last five 
years; yet we dare wager the first 
chapter will never be written. 

It appears to us, there should be 
even here in these democratic United 
States of America, an institution, in 
name at least, resembling the Royal 
Academy of Artists. We should havea 
‘Royal Society” of Authors. Entrance 
into this association should be consi- 
dered a badge of honor and an assur- 
ance of governmental protection. De- 
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cayed authors, great authors become 
unpopular by some of the sudden 
freaks of public favor, authors of real 
merit hever popular, and all deserving 
literary men, in every department, who 
need not only pecuniary aid but hono- 
rary distinction to sustain them, should 
become members of it. It should in- 
clude rich men as almoners, but they 
should not be mere rich men; but 
among the merchants a Roscoe; the 
physicians, a Currie; the lawyers, a 
Wirt; for the metaphysicians, an Abra- 
ham Tucker; for the clergy, a Chan- 
ning. Such a “ Royal Society” wisely 
conducted, and composed « { the proper 
men, would constitute an aristocracy 
of genius and virtue, that the most con- 
sistent Democrat might point to with 
pride and respect without censure. 


THE DEATH LOCK. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


Ere the tomb close o’er thee, 
Maiden loved and fair, 

Grant me, I implore thee, 
This one wreath of hair! 


Wreath! like a shadow thrown 
Erst around this brow— 

Its lustre shed and flown, 
Thine how radiant now ! 


All else that’s loveliest will 
To the tomb repair, 

But thou, unfaded, still 
Freely float in air. 


Weak as thou appearest, 
Tress so finely wove, 
Thou the burden bearest 
Of a heaven of love. 


Thy flowing soft caress 
Let my fondness share ; 
Wind thee, enchanted tress, 
Round the ring I wear. 


Turning this magic toy, 
She whom I adore, 

Revived to light and joy, 
On me smiles once more. 


Apri 3, 1843. 


J.J. 8S. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PARTIES. 


PY HARRY FRANCO, 


Tue crying evil of all free govern- 
ments, or rather of all representative 
governments, for freedom and govern- 
ment are terms that do not draw per- 
fectly well together in harness, is 
the Party Spirit which they necessa- 
rily engender. And yet they who 
most clearly discern and unfeignedly 
lament this evil, do themselves help to 
keep it alive by becoming partisans, 
since they must either be party men, 
or no men at all; for the most con- 
temptible of all creatures is an her- 
maphrodite, whether in nature or in 
morals; and your neutral in politics is 
scarcely deserving of even the pitiful 
title of an hermaphrodite. “They 
who have well considered that king- 
doms rise or fall, and that their inhabit- 
ants are happy or miserable not so 
much from any local or accidental ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, but accord- 
ing as they are well or ill governed, 
may well determine how far a vir- 
tuous mind may be neutral in politics.” 

It is therefore a positive duty for 
every man to become a partisan, save 
only when acting in an executive ca- 
pacity, wherein to be a partisan is to 
ye a knave and a traitor; although it 
is true, beyond a question, that no 
reasoning and honest man can approve 
of all the acts and professions of any 
party ; yet it must be, that some party 
will conform more nearly to his con- 
ceived rules of right than another, and 
to that one he should attach himself 
and fight under its banners, 

Your neutral man in politics is just 
the person upon whom the contempt 
of mankind may be heaped without 
fear of injustice; the saliva of an 
honest, free-thoughted citizen is too 
een an ointment to bestow upon 
1im; he is a good-for-nothing, and 
deserving of nothing; the Greeks of 
old were not mistaken in deriving from 
his case the word “‘idiot;” and yet 
such creatures go about like very pice 
tures of complacency, and, glorying in 
their shame, boast that they are no- 
arty men. They may see rogues in 
igh places—the wicked spreading 


himself like a green bay-tree, and 
honesty and public virtue chilled to 
death in his shadow,—but they are un- 
moved by the saddening spectacle be- 
cause they are no-party men. Poor, 
snivelling creatures! what a host of 
them start up in our historical recol- 
lections, who have been in all ages of 
the world the surest props of tyranny, 
and the saddest oppressors of inno- 
cence and sturdy virtue! 

In our day they can see nothing in 
politics buta brawling lawyerata ward 
meeting, or a dirty-faced voter at the 
polls, with whose person they would 
not bring their superfine dresses in 
contact, to save their country from dis- 
grace. We have, indeed, seen good 
professing Christians, men who have 
taken their degrees at colleges, well to 
do in the world, well born and respec- 
tably connected, genteelly dressed and 
free from debt, (and these we believe 
are the titles of nobility with us), who 
made no scruple of urging as a reason, 
that they absented themselves from 
the polls, because they were disgusted 
with party warfare. They cry peace! 
peace! when there is no peace. They 
shut themselves up in their own 
houses, and foolishly dream that the 
blast which levels the dwellings of 
others will pass harmlessly by them, 
because they are so quiet, and trouble 
themselves about nobody’s business but 
their own. They are lineal descen- 
dants of that timid servant who 
wrapped his talent ina napkin, and hid 
it in the earth, lest he should lose it; 
and the reward of the timid servant 
will be theirs. 

From the foregone observations the 
reader may rightly conclude, though 
we are partisans ourselves, that party 
men may find favor in our sight, 
even though their professions be op- 
posed to our own. But there are par- 
ties which we hold in'utter dread, par- 
ties which we neither approve our- 
selves, nor like those who approve of 
them. Tea-parties we abhor! Din- 
ner-parties may beendured. They are 
often of a character to win over the 
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most ultra of party haters. The very 
name, indeed, of a dinner-party has in 
it something exceedingly agreeable, 
and a host of mild and pleasant im- 
ages, laughing, jolly, and mirthful 
fancies, throng around one, at the bare 
mention of it. Buta tea-pariy! Oh, 
it has no redeeming qualities. We 
firmly believe that one-half the dys- 
peptics in the world, if not the whole, 
might trace the origin of their com- 
plaints toa tea-party. 

In the fashionable circles of our 
large cities tea-parties are no longer 
endured ; but in country towns and in 
rural districts, in the latter of which 
I live, they are held in as high esteem 
as ever they were since the first years 
of the Revolution, when tea-drinking 
was particularly aristocratic and tory- 
ish. 

The worst of tea-parties is their 
uniformity ; there is no more variety in 
them than in a flock of sheep. We 
have been to some thousands of them 
in our time, in different parts of the 
Union, and the only difference we 
could ever discover in themn was, that 
in North Carolina and Virginia they 
gave you hot short-cakes, and in the 
New En; gland States apple-pies in their 
season. In the district where I now 
reside they give neither, but in all other 
things there is a wonderful similarity 
to all other tea-parties. 

The last tea-party that we attended 
was something more than a year past; 
our invitation was received and accept- 
ed by our wife, and there was no get- 
ting clear; we tried a thousand expe- 
dients, but without avail, and at last 
Wwe were compelled to give in and go; 
although we wish it to be understood 
that we went, according to the fashion 
of the day with those “who are com- 
pelled to dothings against their consti- 
tutional scruples, under protest. 

It is bad enough, when one’s daily la- 
bor is done, to dress and set off toa tea- 
party after dark ; but to ride off in broad 
daylight with the sun an hour above 
the horizon, on such an expedition, is 
a thing to make a man blush. We 
felt as though the whole world were 
gazing at us, and pointing its finger at 
ourself and wife, as we rode through 
the towns of Westfield and Middle 
Westfield, Northfield and Middle 
Northfield, towards the house of Mrs. 
Pederson, in Swampville, by whom 
the party was given. It was still 


quite light when we arrived, and a 
considerable portion of the partisans 
were on the ground; that is, sitting in 
Mrs. Pederson’s parlor. The good lady 
was delighted to see us, and made a 
thousand tender inquiries about our 
health, although she had seen us but 
the very day before, and knew perfectly 
well the exact state of our bodily con- 
dition. Mrs. Pederson wore a white 
muslin apron, to distinguish herself 
from her guests, who made their ap- 
pearance in the discarded fashions of 
the last ten years, so that the assem- 
blage had the jumbled up and hetero- 
geneous aspect of a collection of old- 
fashioned plates, cut out of some odd 
volumes of a lady’s magazine. 

Ourself and our wife enjoy the un- 
restrained use of our eyes, and are al- 
lowed to be quite as knowing as our 
neighbors in the common affairs of 
life, but this did not prevent each one 
of the assembled company from in- 
forming us in a very grave and obliging 
manner, that it was quite a pleasant 
afternoon ; a fact which we could not 
be ignorant of, after a ride in an open 
waggon of eight miles anda half. But 
our wile received the information with 
great good humor, and replied to each 
one, ‘‘ Very indeed!” as though it were 
a great comfort to her to confirm the 
intelligence; for ourself, we merely 
said *“* Yes,” because it was a matter 
that did not admit of either dispute or 
amplification. 

The weather having been first dis- 
posed of, as though we were an as- 
sembly of almanac makers, the healths 
of the party were then discussed, as 
though we were a collection of in- 
firmary patients; and each individual 
related his or her complaint with sur- 
prising particularity, and a degree of 
candor, which on any other subject 
would have been praiseworthy and de- 
lightful in the extreme. For ourself, 
we only acknowledged to an overpower- 
ing feeling of drowsiness, and we took 
our seat ina Boston rocker with the 
hope of enjoying a nap. But sleep 
was out of the case, for the ladies 
having dismissed the weather and 
their complaints, immediately took up 
the subject of dress, upon which they 
entered with such lively feelings, and 
made such prodigious displays of their 
abilities in talking about nothing, that 
so gentle and noise-hating a spirit as 
sleep was fairly put to flight, and all 
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our efforts could not recall her. There 
we were forced to sit with staring eyes, 
and listen to a conversation which 
could neither engage our thoughts, nor 
allow them to be engaged about any- 
thing else. 

Dress is the great staple of a wo- 
man’s thoughts; she talks of it on all 
occasions; she meditates on it in all 
places, and for sake of itshe makes her 
greatest sacrifices. She goes to church 
to display her own dress and to criticise 
the dress of her neighbors. She goes 
to balls and tea-parties for the same 
purpose ; she walks upand down Broad- 
way for no other reason. Itis the great 
point when she marries, and the selec- 
tion of her wedding gown costs her a 
thousand times more anxiety than the 
choice of her husband; and when she 
loses him, her first thought is her mourn- 
ing, not her weeping. Herchildrenare 
objects of great interest to her, because 
she can dress them to suit her fancy, 
and the little unconscious innocents are 
made to toddle about the streets asa 
kind of advertisement of their mother’s 
taste. Doyoudoubtthis? Then walk 
down Broadway some sunshiny morn- 
ing and look at the little bits of human- 
ity which dot the side-walks the 
whole length of that famous avenue, 
decorated with all the fantasies which 
velyet and gold cord are capable of 
creating. Do you doubt the controlling 
thought of women? Look at the popu- 
lar magazines of the day! Not one of 
them can be supported without the ap- 
pendage of a fashion-plate; but with it 
they flourish like willows by the water 
courses, though they may have nothing 

else to recommend them. There are 
some half a dozen of these monthly 
distributors of ladies’ fashions and lite- 
rature, varying in their circulation from 
ten to fifty thousand copies, and they 
all thrive and bring money to their pub- 
lishers; while it isa fact too well known 
to need penning, that no mere literary 
periodical has ever flourished in this 
country, although there have been 
many established and sustained by the 
very highest talent in the nation (the 
Democratic for example), although they 
have been continued in an enduring 
faith that the public sentiment would 
come right in the end. 

As no magazine publishes fashion- 
plates for men, and as no man, except- 
ing a silk-jobber, can be supposed to 
care a copper about the fashions of the 


gentler sex, this inordinate appetite for 
intelligence i in regard to dress must of 
necessity be laid exclusively to the door 
of the ladies. Their patronage of the 
magazines proves nothing for literature, 
but, on the contrary, it is the strongest 
evidence they could give that they have 
no sympathies to bestow upon literary 
exercises, since they will not subscribe 
for a work which does not contain a 
pattern of a new boddice or a lace cap. 
If you pass through Broadway on a 
pleasant morning, you see a great 
number of daily carriages, drawn by 
horses which cause you to break the 
tenth commandment, though you be 
never so pious a churchman, and you 
wonder on what expedition they can 
be bound; you watch their stopping- 
places, and you find them at the doors 
of mantua-makers’ and milliners’ shops. 
They are kept for the express purpose 
of carrying ladies, when they go in 
search of dresses, and when they go to 
display them, either in the ball or the 
house of prayer. Atchurch they make 
a very grand display of the latest im- 
portations from Paris, while their horses 
and their coachmen are waiting on the 
outside. This they do in obedience to 
the fourth commandment. Let nolady 
say that we scandalize the sex, unless 
she can name the gentle being who 
will go to church in a last year’s hat. 

Now, the ladies assembled at Mrs. 
Pederson’s tea-party were by no means 
exceptions to the peculiarities of the 
sex, and such a din as they contrived 
to raise about mousseline-de-laines and 
chéne silks would be passing belief, 
except with those who have witnessed 
similar things themselves. We could 
not, of course, join in such a conversa- 
tion; and as there were but three men 
present beside ourself, we had a severe 
time of it, for neither of the gentlemen 
would talk of anything but the times; 
a subject which means, like many 
other conversational topics, anything 
or nothing, but generally, as was the 
case now, nothing. 

The “ times,” with our companions, 
meant the price of oats, which to us 
was a matter of not the slightest im- 
portance; and when we bad been in- 
formed that oats weighing twenty-nine 
pounds could be bought at two-and-six- 
pence per bushel, there was an end to 
the subject. It was suggestive of no- 
thing but the wretch Titus Oates ; and 
as we named the name of that paltry 








creature, quite unconsciously, our party 
friends caught it up, and remarked that 
they had never * hearn tell” of that 
kind of grain before. We were just on 
the point of making an explanation, 
when Mrs. Pederson’s colored girl en- 
tered the parlor, and announced that 
tea was ready, upon which all conver- 
sation was suddenly suspended; and 
after a good deal of coquetting as to 
who should lead the way, we all 
shambled out into the next room, where 
the tea-table was spread, at which we 
sat down, looking very stiff and very 
serious, as though tea-drinking was not 
to be laughed The ladies all sat 
on one side, with the gentlemen oppo- 
site, and cast down their eyes very de- 
voutly while one of my companions, a 
vestryman, implored a blessing. We 
are by no means disposed to object to 
an appeal to the Throne of Grace at 
any time; but it has always seemed to 
us that the form of supplications used 
at tea-parties is extremely ill-placed. 
If we should ask for grace to go through 
with the infliction on such an occasion 
with patience, and ask to be forgiven 
for misspending our time, there would 
be some sense in it. 

Mrs. Pederson sat at the head of the 
table, and “poured out;” but before 
passing the cups she inquired of each 
of her guests whether they drank sugar 
and cream; and as some took one 
without the other, and some both, and 
some neither, it followed as a matter 
of course that nobody was exactly 
suited. Those who drank sugar but 
no cream, got cream but no sugar; 
while those who drank neither, got 
both, and those who drank both, got 
neither. But they all said it was very 
good, when Mrs. Pederson asked if the 
tea was “agreeable,” although they 
suggested a slight alteration when they 
passed their cups a second time; but 
as the tea-pot had been replenished 
with hot water, the second cup gave 
as little real satisfaction as the first. 

The table was covered after the most 
approved fashion ; and if Mrs. Pederson 
had been ill-disposed towards her 
guests, she could not have contrived a 
more ingenious plan for making them 
particularly wretched. It is an under- 
stood point at all tea-parties, that the 
cuests must commence with bread-and- 
butter, and end with cakes and pre- 
serves; and the first business of the 
tea-table was passing overloaded plates 
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of hot rolls and buttered toast up and 
down from hand to hand, uutil all the 
guests were supplied: next came little 
plates of smoked beef, cut into thin 
slices like a leather-dresser’s shavings; 
and these were followed by plates of 
cheese cut In litt!e square lumps; then 
plates of crackers were handed round, 
and one said that the butter was 
“s beautiful, e and another that the bread 
was “elegant;” and as the remarks 
were not addre ssed to Mrs. Pederss nD, 
but intended for her ear, the gratified 
lady, as soon as she heard them, said, 
‘““she was sure the butter was not fit to 
eat, and that the bread was not nice at 
all.” Somebody having conceived that 
a sufficient quantity of bread had been 
eaten, took up a plate of crullers, and 
set them a-going, while two or three 
nore guests took up plates of sponge 
cake, and plum cake, and citron cake, 
and put them in circulation, while 
others began to dish out preserved 
quinces, and gages, and plums, and 
peaches, and the whole table was alive 
with glass saucers and little plates. 
After a time, the company had * eaten 
sufficient,” and Mrs. Pederson ‘* was 
sure nobody had eaten anything ;” and 
then followed a few minutes of very 
solemn looks, and upon a signal given 
by somebody, we all got up from table 
and retired into the parlor again, where 
the ladies took their old subject afresh, 
and the gentlemen returned to their 
oats. And after spending two or three 
hours more in this pleasant manner, 
we all took leave of Mrs. Pederson and 
went home. As the night was dark, 
and the roads were miry, we had 
abundant time to moralize with our 
wife about tea-parties; but she would 
not look upon the subject with our eyes, 
and maintained that people must live 
like other people, or it “ would be no 
use ;” and that, for her part, she not 
only liked to go tu parties but she 
meant to give one herself. 

When we found that she was reso- 
lutely bent on giving a tea-party, we 
made use of all our rhetorical abilities 
in trying to persuade her to surprise 
her guests with something a little dif- 
ferent from what they had been accus- 
tomed to get at other houses; but she 
would not consent to the slightest de- 
viation, alleging, what perhaps was 
very true, that if she did not doas other 
people did, she would be the talk of the 
whole county. Intruth, she gave us to 
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understand as the Peruvians did their 
conquerors, that she wanted nochange, 
and least of all such change as we 
should be likely to recommend. We 
soon perceived that our wife was a 
staunch conservative, and that like all 
other conservatives, she preferred a bad 
old practice to a good new one, and we 
determined to let her manage her idols 
in her own way. 

The invitations were issued nearly a 
week a-head, and the intervening nights 
and days were devoted to preparations, 
which, considering our moderate in- 
come, were on a scale of frightful ex- 
travagance. At last the day arrived, 
the rooms were put in order, the fires 
lighted, the candles were all decorated 
with paper frills, and our wife, dressed 
in her best gown, sat down to wait for 
hercompany. We had calculated on 
all the guests arriving before five 
o'clock, but five o’clock came and was 
succeeded by six o’clock, and not a soul 
had come. Our wife was on the point of 
hysterics; she keptrunning to the door, 
and casting anxious glances up the road 
and down the road, but no one came; 
the children were crying for their sup- 
per, the cook was scolding, the hours 
were flying, but the guests came not, 
and at nine o’clock we sat down to sup- 
per, amazed, confounded and _ horror- 
struck, Nota soul had sent an excuse, 
and the whole matter was shrouded in 
the deepest mystery. What could it 


mean! ‘Towards midnight we retired 
to bed, but not to sleep, for our 


ninds were too much engrossed by the 
strange event to rest. Our wife was 
very serious, believing that the world 
was coming to a speedy end, for we 
could not persuade her that it was one 
of those strange coincidences that some- 
times occur, and not some rare convul- 
sion of nature which had kept her in- 
vited guests at home. 

The sun rose as brightly as ever the 
next morning, exactly at his appointed 
time, the birds chirped as gaily, and all 
nature looked as steadfast and composed 
as though nothing unusual had taken 
place. In the course of the day the 
mystery was cleared up, although not 
without creating another. It appeared 
on inquiry that every one of our invited 
guests had received a note the night 
before the party was to take place, 
stating that in consequence of a case 
of smnall-pox in the family the party 
had been deferred to an indefinite pe- 
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riod, and our house had, in consequence, 
been shunned like a pest-house. Here 
was an instance of rancorous party 
spirit. It was impossible to guess at 
the individual who had done us so great 
a wrong. Our wife was in an ecstasy 
of passion; but for ourself, we consid- 
ered the thing a capital joke, and en- 
joyed it much more than we should 
have enjoyed the party had it taken 
place. 

It was a long while before she re- 
gained her usual spirits ; the disappoint- 
ment and mortification affected her 
deeply, leaving out of consideration her 
feverish curiosity to learn who the au- 
thor of the outrage was; but in time 
she began to recover, and as she was 
one of those neat persons whoare never 
happy but when employed in “cleaning 
up,” that is, in the midst of a wild con- 
fusion of mops and dusters, whitewash 
brushes and black Nannies, her re- 
turning cheerfulness first manifested it- 
self by her engaging with great vigor 
in her favorite employments, and she 
continued her labors to so late an hour 
in the afternoon, that she was surprised 
in the middle of the hubbub by the un- 
usual call of the minister’s wife and her 
three daughters, who were dressed in 
quite a remarkable style for a call, and 
showed an evident disposition to stay 
to tea. 

The confusion of our household may 
well be conceived by those who have 
been similarly caught, but the confu- 
sion of our wife it would be impossible 
for anybody to conceive, because no- 
body but herself can know in whatawe 
she held the minister’s wife. The lady 
and her daughters had hardly seated 
themselves in the parlor when a car- 
riage stopped at the door and discharged 
Mrs. Pederson; who was immediately 
followed by a succession of visitors, 
until half the county were assembled in 
our rooms and about the house. Here 
was another mystery. They had all 
received cards of invitation to tea for 
that very day. Toentertain them was 
impossible. No preparations had been 
made, and they were all packed off sup- 
perless, and for the most part in a dread- 
ful state of ill humor. 

We tried in vain to discover the au- 
thor of these pleasant little freaks, not- 
withstanding that a considerable re- 
ward was offered for his detection. 
But a year or two afterwards the per- 
petrator was discovered. During a 
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religious revival in the neighborhood, 
a young lady somewhat advanced in 
years, Miss Matilda Ann Marrowfat, 
confessed from the “ anxious seat” that 
she was the guilty person, having been 
instigated by pure malice and spite to- 


wards our wife, who had forgotten to 
invite her to our tea-party. 

In talking the affair over with our min- 
ister and the storekeeper, they agreed 
that it was the most outrageous exhibi- 
tion of party.spirit they had ever heard of. 








THE CHRISTIAN PROMISE. 


Wuen He who spake as never man hath spoken, 
Came to our earth to elevate and bless, 

He lifted the down-trodden and heart-broken, 
And cheered the widow and the fatherless. 


He taught the glorious truth, “ ye all are brothers!” 
That love and justice unto allare due; 

That in life’s business “ ye should do to others 
Even as ye would that they should do to you.” 


Glad tidings of great joy! Earth’s groaning masses, 
Enslaved and burdened by some regal line, 

Now learn that God hath made no “ better classes ” 
To tyrannize o’er them by right divine. 


“Our Father!” Whata glorious revelation, 
Linking our birthright with the infinite whole ; 

Bidding man live as fits his noble station ; 
Teaching the priceless value of the soul ! 


Blessed be God for this sublime ideal, 

Which would transform this earth to paradise ! 
Blessed are they who strive to make it real, 

In thought and life, by toil and sacrifice ! 


Blessed are they who in life’s stern wayfaring, 
W here strong self-interests tempt so oft aside, 
With upward looking and a lofty daring, 
Take Jesus for their pattern and their guide. 


Blessed are they who with a strong endeavor, 
And faith undoubting and true Christian heart, 
Seek for the true, the right, the equal ever, 
And in no wrong or selfishness have part. 


And there are signs that brighter light is breaking 
Through the thick clouds of eighteen hundred years ; 

That love and truth shall innew power be waking, 
And earth be gladdened with millenial years. 


Man is God’s image and God’s temple glorious ; 
With joy his upward tendencies we hail ; 

For God hath said that love shall be victorious, 
And “ truth is mighty and will yet prevail !” 


Nashville, N. H. Cuartes J. Fox. 
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Tuer universality of taste for reading in 
this country, stimulated and satisfied as 
it is by the immense supply of reading 
material which it calls into existence— 
the demand and the supply having a 
mutual action and reaction, in the dou- 
ble nature of cause and effect—although 
exceedingly favorable to authors, in one 
sense at least, operates unluckily for us 
Reviewers—it gives us but shortest 
space in which to avail ourselves of 
that mainly attractive feature, novelty. 
In England, where books are dear and 
a sale of two or three thousand copies 
is considered great success—where not 
one person in fifty buys the new books 
as they come out, and not more than 
one in twenty reads them, even by the 
dilatory aid of a circulating library— 
where the circulation of quarterlies and 
monthlies is in like manner limited, and 
even the daily or weekly newspaper is 
to a vast majority of the population a 
far-off and unattainable existence, from 
want of ability either to buy or read— 
in England, we say, where each review 
and magazine and newspaper has its 
regular set of readers, who read that 
and nothing else, as must always be the 
case when the habit of reading is limit- 
ed and the material is expensive, the 
gentleman who finds sustenance for his 
literary life by dissecting the works of 
others, can always reckon upon a sure 
market for his ware, however delibe- 
rate he may be in performing his task 
of criticism. Heknows that his choice 
collection of extracts, even though it 
be made from a recent production of 
some very popular author, will come 
fresh and racy to the circle in which he 
revolves, and that there is little or no 
danger of his “article” being disgrace- 
fully “ skipped” as antiquated, by a set 
of impertinents who have been so in- 
considerate as to read the whole book 
while he was ingeniously culling its 
best bits to enliven his connecting chain 
of common-places. But with us the 
case is widely different. Here books 
are published, not by hundreds, but by 
thousands and tens of thousands; nine. 





tenths, probably, of those who read the 
monthly or the quarterly read also the 
new works of which it discourses ; and 
even those who do not happen to read 
any given work itself, are morally cer- 
tain to have become tolerably familiar 
with its character, long before the 
monthly or quarterly comes out,through 
the abominable officiousness of the 
dailies and weeklies, which have got 
into the way of taking strange liberties 
with our rights and privileges, and ex- 
ercise their pens and scissors as freely 
upon new books as though literature 
was not our exclusive province. Itisa 
melancholy truth that the business of 
criticism is in a declining way, like 
banking; cheap publishing has given it 
a terrible blow ; and if we continue to 
furnish our readers, from time to time, 
with an elaborate and extended review 
of some new work, it is more out of re- 
spect for an ancient and venerable cus- 
tom than from any hope or belief that 
what we can offer in that way will have 
much attraction, either of novelty or 
otherwise, for our readers. 

Consider these superb volumes on 
the ruins of Yucatan, for example. 
They have been before the public a 
whole month—an eternity as it were, 
reckoning by the brief existences of 
most books that are now-a-days pub- 
lished. Within that month who has 
not devoured them at ease in the quiet 
possession of his own or a borrowedcopy? 
Who has notcuriously scanned the mul- 
titudinous engravings in which the skill 
of Catherwood and the marvellous 
fidelity of the daguerreotype have 
given perpetuity, in representation at 
least, to those magnificent relics of an- 
cient American architecture and art 
which the terrible energy of tropical 
vegetation is hurrying so rapidly to 
destruction? Who has not accompa- 
nied the adventurous author and his 
companions through all the dangers 
and privations of their devious route 
among crumbling ruins, underground 
vaults, caves, ranchos, desert islands, 
convents, haciendas, casas reales, fleas, 
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moschetoes, garraputas, wild Indians, 
luxurious padres, bischos, black-eyed 
seiioritas, turtlers, gamblers, smugglers, 
black ants and revolutions? Who at 
least has not picked up a tolerably ex- 
tensive idea of the sort of entertainment 
purveyed for the omnivorous public in 
this fascinating work, from the innu- 
merable “notices” of the daily press 
and the very liberal extracts of the 
weekly? Ina word, who of our read- 
ers is not nearly or quite in as good con- 
dition to tell us all about it as we are 
to tell Arm ? 

Were the case otherwise—could we 
entertain a hope of dealing with these 
volumes as entirely available, that is, 
fresh, in our capacity of middle-men 
between them and the public, we flat- 
ter ourselves that we could cook up 
some fifteen or twenty pages of extracts 
and running commentary, of such deli- 
cious gusto that the reader, in his ec- 
stasy of delight at their perusal, would 
forswear all intercourse with other 
Magazine or Review, henceforth and 
for ever, and protest that in the Demo- 
cratic alone could there be found any 
heartfelt delight, or reward for diligent 
reading. Reflecting upon which possi- 
ble consummation we are led toexelaim, 
Oh that Stephens had lived and writ- 
ten his book a hundred and fifty odd 
years ago! That we, with patient re- 
search and gainful good fortune, might 
resuscitate him, as it were, and give 
knowledge of his rich treasures to the 
forgetting million. For it is easily 
enough to be seen that under the pre- 
sent system of cheap, numerous and 
promiscuous publication, our best if not 
our only hope of finding new things 
whereof to discourse, is to forage 
among the old,—of which principle in- 
deed we have a striking exemplifica- 
tion in the case of our author himself, 
seeing that much if not most of the in- 
terest attending the great ruined edifices 
of which he has presented such vivid 
portraitures, both with pen and pencil, 
is derived from their antiquity, and 
from the uncertainty that has been 
supposed to hang around their origin, 
the time of their erection, and the peo- 
ple by whose hands they were con- 
structed—Eureka! A thought sudden- 
ly strikes us in which we behold a ray 
of promise—a hope of making up an 
article from the pages of Mr. Stephens, 
which shall wear to our readers at least 
the appearance of novelty, though they 
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may have been crammed with the no- 
tices and extracts of the daily and 
weekly press, or even have rioted in the 
enjoyment of the goodly volumes them- 
selves. We will resolutely abstain 
from all that they present of whimsical, 
laughable, touching, instructive, curi- 
ous, wonderful, picturesque or out-of- 
the-common, and confine ourselves to 
an examination of that same question 
of antiquity and origin ; gathering into 
a focus the evidences scattered by Mr. 
Stephens throughout his nine hundred 
and odd pages, and endeavoring to de- 
termine what weight they possess in 
reducing the vexed toa settled question. 

The prevalent opinion has been, as 
our readers probably know, that the 
ruined edifices of Central America and 
Mexico—including under the name of 
the latter its sometime province of 
Yucatan—as well as the architectural 
remains profusely existing in the more 
northern portions of the American con- 
tinent, from the mouth to the sources 
of the Mississippi in one direction, and 
from that river to the Atlantic in 
another, were constructed by some un- 
known race of people, whose existence 
must be sought for in the remotest 
ages, and who were contemporaries 
with, if not the predecessors of, the 
most ancient peoples in the old world, 
of whom any account is to be found 
anywhere save in sacred history. An 
existence has been confidently claimed 
for these edifices coeval with that of 
the pyramids in Egypt, the rock exca- 
vations of Petra, and the vast artificial 
caves of India. Mr. Stephens, in his 
work on Central America and Mexico, 
ventured, but with considerable show 
of diffidence, to combat this opinion ; 
admitting that he had not examined 
the question with sufficient care to ar- 
rive at a positive conclusion, or pos- 
sessed himself so thoroughly of the 
evidence as to be prepared for an ar- 
gument upon it, but yet intimating, 
unequivocally enough, his then belief 
that the presumed great antiquity of 
the ruins was not to be ascribed to 
them, and that, on the question of 
origin, there could not be much doubt 
that the inhabitants of the country, 
when it was discovered by Europe ans, 
were the constructors of the great re- 
mains which alone exist to testify of 
their former skill, industry, and num- 
bers. His more complete, deliberate, 
and thorough examination of the ruins 
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in Yucatan, and search for evidence 
bearing on the question of origin, have 
led him to take a more decided stand, 
and he now challenges controversy on 
this broad proposition,—that the edi- 
fices under consideration were the 
work of those people whom the Span- 
iards found in the possession of the 
country, and were, at the time of the 
conquest, in actual use and occupation 
by those people; consequently, that 
they have probably not been in exist- 
ence more than four or five hundred 
years at the utmost, instead of two or 
three thousand, as imagined by most 
writers on the subject. Let us now 
consider, summarily, the evidence 


which can be adduced in support of 


this conclusion. 

This evidence may be arranged in 
three classes:—First, historical; se- 
cond, documentary ; third, material or 
circumstantial. 

Under the first head the obvious in- 
quiry is, have the Spanish conquerors— 
the discoverers of the country—left on 
record any accounts of edifices existing 
in their ume, which can be identified 
with the ruins now remaining ? 

It would naturally be supposed by 
one not conversant with the chronicles 
of the conquest, that the answer to this 
question must be in the negative; or, 
at least, that the references by early 
Spanish writers to constructions such 
as now exist in ruins, must be rare, 
imperfect, and of very doubtful charac- 
ter; for on no other supposition is it 
possible to account for the almost uni- 
versal impression—not to say conviction 
—that the idea of connecting the ruins 
with the people whom the conquerors 
fought and subdued, is an absolute ab- 
surdity. Yet on no historical question, 
perhaps, is the evidence more abundant, 
or more certain and specific. The 
chronicles of the conquest literally teem 
with descriptions of great buildings ex- 
isting in Mexico and Yucatan; these 
descriptions corresponding perfectly 
with the great remains to which the 


curiosity of the civilized world has of 


late been so strongly directed. Herrera, 
perhaps the most credible of the Span- 
ish historians, thus writes of Mexico 
as it appeared to the “conquista- 
dores :” 

“ The whole country is divided into 
eighteen districts, and in all of them 
were so many and such stately stone 
buildings that it was amazing, and the 
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greatest wonder is, that, having no use 
of any metal, they were able to raise 
such structures, which seem to have 
been temples, for their houses were 
always of timber, and thatched. In 
those edifices were carved the figures 
of naked men with ear-rings, after the 
Indian manner, idols of all sorts, lions, 
pots or jars, &c.” 

“On approaching Yucatan, we per- 
ceived a large town at the distance of 
two leagues from the coast, which, 
from its size, it exceeding any town in 
Cuba, we named Grand Cairo.” Upon 
the invitation of a chief, who came off 
in a canoe, they went ashore, and set 
out to march to the town; but on their 
way, were surprised by the natives, 
whom, however, they repulsed, killing 
fifteen. ‘* Near the place of their am- 
buscade,” he says, “there were three 
buildings of lime and stone, wherein 
were idols of clay with diabolical coun- 
tenances,” &c. ‘The buildings of lime 
and stone, and the gold, gave usa high 
idea of the country we had discover- 
ed.” 

In fifteen days’ farther sailing, they 
discovered from the ships a large town, 
with an inlet, and went ashore for wa- 
ter. While filling their casks, they 
were accosted by fifty Indians, “ dressed 
in cotton mantles,” who “by signs in- 
vited us to the town.” Proceeding 
thither, they “arrived at some large 
and very well constructed buildings of 
lime and stone, with figures of serpents 
and of idols painted upon the walls.” 

In the second expedition, sailing 
along the coast, they passed a low 
island, about three leagues from the 
main, where, on going ashore, they 
found “ two buildings of lime and stone, 
well constructed, each with steps, and 
an altar placed before certain hideous 
figures, the representations of the gods 
of these Indians.” 

Setting out on their march to Mexico, 
they arrived at Cempeal, entering 
which, he says, ‘“‘ we were surprised 
with the beauty of the buildings.” 
“Our advanced guard having gone to 
the great square, the buildings of which 
had been lately whitewashed and 
plastered, in which art these people 
are very expert, one of our horsemen 
was so struck with the splendor of their 
appearance in the sun, that he came 
back in full speed to Cortez to tell him 
that the walls of the houses were of 
silver.” 
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Offended by the abominable custom 
of human sacrifices, Cortez determined 
to suppress by force their idolatrous 
worship, and destroy their false gods. 
“The chiefs ordered the people to arm 
in defence of their temple; but when 
they saw that we were preparing to 
ascend the great flight of steps,” they 
said “ they could not help themselves ; 
and they had hardly said this, when 
fifty of us, going up for the purpose, 
threw down and broke in pieces the 
enormous idols which we found within 
the temple.” Cortez then caused a 
number of “Indian masons to be col- 
lected, with lime, which abounded in 
that place, and had the walls cleared 
of blood, and new plastered.” 

As they approached the territory of 
Mexico, he continues, ‘“ appearances 
demonstrated that we had entered a 
new country, for the temples were very 
lofty, and, together with the terraced 
dwellingsand the houses of the caciques, 
being plaste red and whitewashed, ap- 
peared very well, and resembled some 
of our towns in Spain.” 

Further on he says, “‘ We arrived at 

a kind of fortification, built of lime and 
stone, of so strong a nature thatnothing 
but tools of iron could have any effect 
upon it. The people informed us that 
it was built by the Tlascalans, on 
whose territory it stood, as a defence 
against the incursions of the Mexi- 
cans.” 

Tehuacingo, after a sanguinary 
battle, in which the Indians “ drew off 
and left the field to them, who were 
too much fatigued to follow,” he adds, 
““As soon as we found ourselves clear 
of them, we returned thanks to God 
for his mercy, and, entering a strong 
and spacious temple, we dressed our 
wounds with the fat of Indians.” 

Arrived at Cholula, Cortez immedi- 
ately “sent some soldiers to a great 
temple hard by our quarters, with or- 
ders to bring, as quietly as they could, 
two priests.” In this they succeeded. 
One of them was a person of rank and 
authority over all the temples of the 
city. 

Again: “Within the high walls of 
the court where we were quartered.” 

And again: The city of Cholula 
“much resembled Valladolid.” It “had 
at that time above a hundred lofiy 
white towers, which were the temples 
of their idols. The principal temple 


was higher than that of Mexico, and 
each of these buildings was placed in 
a spacious court.’ 

Approaching the city of Mexico, he 
gives way to a burst of enthusiasm: 
“We could compare it to nothing but 
the enchanted scenes we had read of in 
Amadis de Gaul, from the great towers, 
and temples, and other edifices of lime 
and stone which seemed to rise up out 
of the water.” 

“We were received by great lords 
of that country, relations of Montezuma, 
who conducted us to our lodgings there 
in palaces magnificently built of stone, 
the timber of which was cedar, with 
spacious courts and apartments furnish- 
ed with canopies of the finest cotton. 
The whole was ornamented with works 
of art painted, and admirably plastered 
and whitened, and it was rendered 
more delightful by numbers of beautiful 
birds.” 

“The palace in which we were 
lodged was very light, airy, clear, and 
pleasant, the entry being through a 
great court.” 

“At the great square we were asto- 
nished at the crowds of people, and the 
regularity which prevailed, and the 
vast quantities of merchandise.” 

“The entire square was enclosed in 
piazzas.” 

“‘From the square we proceeded to 
the great temple, but before we entered 
it we made a circuit through a number 
of large courts, the smallest of which 
appeared to me to contain more ground 
than the great square of Salamanca, 
with double enclosures, built of lime 
and stone, and the courts paved with 
large white cut stones, or where not 
paved, they were plastered and polish- 
ed.” 

“ The ascent to the great temple was 
by a hundred and fourteen steps.” 

“From the platform on the summit 
of the temple, Montezuma, taking 
Cortez by the hand, pointed out tohim 
the different parts of the city and its 
vicinity, all of which were commanded 
from that place.” “ We observed, also, 
the temples and adoratories of the ad- 
jacent cities, built in the form of tow- 
ers and fortresses, and others on the 
causeway, all whitewashed and won- 
derfully brilliant.” 

“The noise and bustle of the mar- 
ket-place could be heard almost a 
league off, and those who had been at 
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Rome and Constantinople said, that for 
convenience, regularity, and popula- 
tion, they had never seen the like.” 

During the siege, he speaks of being 
“quartered in a _ lofty temple;” 
“marching up the steps of the tem- 
ple;” “some lofty temples which we 
now battered with our artillery ;” 
“the lofty temples where Diego Ve- 
lasquez and Salvatierra were posted ;” 
“the breaches which they had made 
in the walls;” “cut stone taken from 
the buildings from the terraces.” 

Arrived at the great temple, in- 
stantly above four thousand Mexicans 
rushed up into it, who for some time 
prevented them from ascending. “ Al- 
though the cavalry several times at- 
tempted to charge, the stone pave- 
ments of the courts of the temple 
were so smooth, that the horses could 
not keep their feet, and fell.” 

“Their numbers were such, that we 
could not make any effectual impres- 
sion or ascend the steps. At length, 
we forced our way up. Here Cortez 
showed himself the man that he really 
was. What a desperate engagement 
we then had! Every man of us was 
covered with blood.” 

“They drove us down six, and even 
ten of the steps; while others who 
were in the corridors, or withinside of 
the railings and concavities of the great 
temple, shot such clouds of arrows at 
us, that we could not maintain our 
ground.” ‘Began our retreat, every 
man of us being wounded, and forty- 
six of us left dead on the spot. I have 
often seen this engagement represented 
in the paintings of the natives both of 
Mexico and Tlascala, and our ascent 
into the great temple.” 

Again, he speaks of arriving at a 
village, and taking up their “ quar- 
ters ina strong temple;” “assaulting 
them at their posts in the temples and 
large walled enclosures.” 

At Tezcuco “ we took up our quar- 
ters in some buildings which consisted 
of large halls and enclosed courts.” 
“‘ Alvarado, de Oli, and some soldiers, 
whereof I was one, then ascended to 
the top of the great temple, which was 
very lofty, in order to notice what was 
going on in the neighborhood.” 

“We proceeded to another town 
called Terrayuco, but which we named 
the town of the serpents, on account 
of the enormous figures of those ani- 
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mals which we found in their temples, 
and which they worshipped as gods.” 

“ When we arrived at our quarters 
at Jacuba, it rained heavily, and we 
remained under it for two hours in 
some large enclosed courts. The gen- 
eral, with his captains, the treasurer, 
our reverend father, and many others 
of us, mounted to the top of the tem- 
ple, which commanded all the lake.” 

“We crossed the water up to our 
necks at the pass they had left open, 
and followed them, until we came to 
a place where were large temples and 
towers of idols.” 

“When our party (for I went with 
Sandoval), arrived at Tustepeque, I 
took up my lodgings in the summit of 
a tower, in a very high temple, partly 
for the fresh air and to avoid the mos- 
chetoes, which were very troublesome 
below, and partly to be near Sandoval’s 
quarters.” 

“We pursued our route to the city 
of Chiapas, in the same province with 
Palenque, and a city it might be called, 
from the regularity of its streets and 
houses. It contained not less than 
four thousand families, not reckoning 
the population of the many dependent 
towns in its neighborhood.” “We 
found the whole force of Chiapas 
drawn up to receive us. Their troops 
were adorned with plumage.” 

“On our arrival, we found it too 
closely built to be safely occupied by 
us, and we therefore pitched our camp 
in the open field. In their temples we 
found idols of a horrid figure.” 

Here is evidence sufficient to prove 
beyond all controversy, that when the 
Spaniards first set foot in the new 
world, there were buildings in great 
numbers, corresponding closely in ap- 
pearance, material, and structure, with 
the ruins now existing; those build- 
ings, moreover, being of recent struc- 
ture, or, at all events, exhibiting no- 
thing which led the chroniclers to 
speak of them as ancient. Certainly 
they were not then in ruins; they were 
occupied as temples by the natives, 
and as military quarters by the invad- 
ers; whence it is reasonable to con- 
clude, that they were at least habita- 
ble, and not mere dilapidated relics of 
a former and long past age. Now we 


must believe, either that the ruins ex- 
isting are the remains of those tem- 
ples spoken of by the historians, or 
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that those temples have utterly disap- 
peared in the lapse of time, and that 
the ruins of the present day were also 
existing as ruins at the time of the 
conquest; but how can the lattr esup- 
position be reconciled with the fact, 
that not a word is said of such ruins 
by either of the historians? It has 
been urged, as a strong argument 
against the theory of comparatively 
modern date and Indian construction, 
that the Spanish writers made no men- 
tion of such edifices,—most ignorantly 
urged, as we have shown, the fact 
being just the other way,—but admit- 
ting the force of the argument, if it had 
any foundation in truth, it applies with 
equal force to sustain the theory, using 
it with reference to the point just 
made. If the supposed silence of the 
Spaniards as to the existence of great 
buildings were valid to prove that the 
Indians erected none, surely, the actual 
silence of the Spaniards as to the 
existence of ruins, is valid to prove 
that there were no such ruins in the 
country. Incurious as they were— 
little interested in matters of antiqua- 
rian research, and devoted, body and 
soul, to the work of robbery and 
slaughter—it is not to be credited that 
they would pass utterly without no- 
tice such great remains of ancient ar- 
chitecture. We must suppose, there- 
fore, that the buildings which they 
saw and described, have utterly van- 
ished from off the face of the earth, 
while buildings which they did not 
see have sprung up, in some myste- 
rious manner, to replace them; or we 
must adopt the only rational conclu- 
sion, to wit, that the ruins of the 
present day are the remains of those 
great temples so continually spoken of 
by the chroniclers of the Spanish con- 
quest. 

Of what may be called documentary 
evidence, two pieces were discovered 
by Mr. Stephens: One was a set of 
title deeds by which the wealthy family 
of Peon held the estate, or hacienda, of 
Uxmal, on which are standing six of 
the grandest and most remarkable 
ruined edifices in the peninsula. Of 
these title deeds our author says: 


“ They were truly a formidable pile, 
compared with which the papers in a pro- 
tracted chancery or ejectment suit would 
seem a billet-doux, and, unfortunately, a 
great portion of them was in the Maya 


language; but there was one folio volume 
in Spanish, and in this was the first formal 
conveyance ever made of these lands by 
the Spanish government. It bears date the 
twelfth day of May, 1673, and is entitled 
a testimonial of royal favor made to the 
Regidor Don Lorenzo de Evia, of four 
leagues of Jand (desde los edificios de Ux- 
mal) from the buildings of Uxmal to the 
south, one to the east, another to the west, 
and another to the north, for hisdistinguish- 
ed merits and services therein expressed. 
The preamble sets forth that the Regidor 
Don Lorenzo de Evia, by a writing that 
he presented to his majesty, made a narra- 
tive showing that at sixteen leagues from 
Merida, and three from the sierra of the 
village of Ticul, were certain meadows 
and places uncultivated and belonging to 
the crown, which the Indians could not 
profit by for tillage and sowing, and which 
could only serve for horned cattle; and 
praying a grant of them for that purpose 
in the name of his majesty, since no in- 
jury could result to any third person, but, 
on the contrary, very great serrice Lo God 
our Lord, because with that establishment 
it would prevent the Indians in those places 


from worshipping the devil in the ancient 


buildings which are there, having in them 
their idols, to which they burn copal. and 
pe rforming Other deté stable sacrifices, as 
they are doing every day notoriously and 
publ i ly oe 

“Under the deed of confirmation ap- 
pears the deed of livery of seisin, begin- 


ning, ‘In the place called the edifices of 


Uxmal and its lands, the third day of the 
month of January, 1688,’ &e., &c., and 
concluding with these words: ‘ In virtue 
of the power and authority which by the 
same title is given to me by the said goy- 
ernor, complying with its terms, I took 
by the hand the said Lorenzo de Evia, and 
he walked with me all over Uxmal and 
its buildings, opened and shut some doors, 
that had several rooms, cut within the 
space some trees, picked up fallen stones 


and threw them down, drew water from 


one of the aguadas of the said place of 


Uxmal, and performed other acts of pos- 


se ssion.” 


This is directly to the point and 
tolerably conclusive. Yucatan was dis- 
covered in 1506; the war of the con- 
quest began in 1517, and the last gene- 
ral battle was fought in 1540. The 
city of Merida, sixteen leagues from 
Uxmal, was founded in 1542; and from 
these title deeds it appears that in 1673, 
more than a hundred and thirty years 
after the struggle between the Span- 
jards and the natives had ceased, these 
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ancient buildings at Uxmal were used 
and occupied by the Indians as temples, 
in which they carried on their idola- 
trous worship; that the estate itself 
was claimed by an Indian; and that 
the edifices, albeit regarded and spoken 
of as ancient, were not in ruins, but 
had doors which could be opened and 
shut, and were still the resort, even so 
near the principal city of the Spaniards, 
of an unconverted aboriginal popula- 
tion. 

Of the other document and its dis- 
covery, Mr. Stephens gives the follow- 
ing account. After narrating atlength 
his search for records and memorials at 
Mani, the ancient Indian capital, and 
his success in finding an old painting, 
by some Indian artist, representing a 
remarkable incident of the conquest, 
an engraving from which is given in 
the work of the padre Cogolludo, 
written in 1658, he says :— 


« The schoolmaster of the village, who 
had received a Jetter in our behalf from 
our friend the cura Carillo of Ticul, ac- 
companied me to look for the second 
alealde, and, after tracing him to several 
places, we procured the keys, and returned 
to the casa real, and when we unlocked 
the door we had thirty or forty persons to 
enter with us. The books and archives 
of the municipality were in the back room, 
and among them was one large volume 
which had an ancient and venerable ap- 
pearance, being bound in parchment, tat- 
tered, and worm-eaten, and having a flap 
to close like that of a pocket book. Un- 
happily, it was written in the Maya lan- 
guage, and perfectly unintelligible. On 
the 157th page, in a document which bore 
the date of 1557, I saw the word Varmal. 

In turning to the end of the document 
I found a sheet of foolseap paper, which 
had been secured in the book, but was 
then loose; and upon it was a-curious 
map, also dated in 1557, of whieh Mani 
was the centre. Vxmal was laid down 
upon it, and indicated by a peculiar sign, 
different from that of all the other places 
named. On the back of the map was 
endorsed a long instrument of the same 
date, in which the word Vamal again oc- 
curred, and which, beyond doubt, con- 
tained matter relating to other places 
named in the map, and to their condition 
or state of being at that time. With the 
assistance of the schoolmaster I compared 
this with the one written in the book, and 
ascertained that the latter was a recorded 
copy of the other. 

A few pages beyond was another docu- 
ment, bearing date in 1556, one year 
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earlier, and in this, again, the word Vxmal 
appeared. My only course was to have 
copies made, which the schoolmaster set 
about immediately, and late in the after- 
noon he placedthem in my hands. Inthe 
evening, by the permission of the alcalde, 
I took the book to my quarters, and looked 
over every page, running my finger along 
every line, in search of the word Uxmal, 
but [ did not meet with it in any other 
place, and probably the documents referred 
to are the most ancient, if not the only 
ones in existence of ancient date, in which 
that name is mentioned.” 


The manuscript here spoken of was 
in the nature of what the English law 
books calla derrier, being a memoran- 
dum of partition and boundaries, show- 
ing how certain Indian villages and the 
land appertaining thereto were divided 
by a-Spanish judge from Merida, Don 
Felipe Manriques, and presents nothing 
worthy of special note, as bearing on 
this question of origin, except that the 


judge is twice named in connection with 


Uxmal—once as going to, and once as 
coming from it, with an interpreter. 
The memorandum bears the date of 
1556. Now thisisaslight indication, ap- 
parently, but it has much significance. 
Uxmal was, in 1556, a place to which 
a high Spanish functionary resorted for 
certain official purposes; we know that 
it was not a Spanish town or village; 
it was not granted as an estate or ha- 
cienda until 1673, when the land had 
become waste and was occupied only 
by some straggling Indians; it must 
have been, therefore, an Indian town 
or village, occupied as such fifty years 
after the landing of the Spaniards. 
But the map found in the old volume 
is both curious and important ‘in its 
bearing on the question under discus- 
sion. It is circular in its form, and on 
it, at various distances from Mani, the 
centre, are laid down signs or symbols re- 
presenting a number of Indian villages, 
the name being inscribed under each. 
The symbol is, in every instance but 
five, an outline of a church or convent, 
the cross figuring conspicuously at the 
summit of the spires and towers; in 
four of the excepted five cases the name 
accompanies merely a parallelogram, 
oran irregular figure, representing pro- 
bably an enclosed field; but the fifth at 
once fastens attention. The name in- 
scribed beneath it is Uxmal; the sign 
is aslight but unmistakeable represen- 
tation of just such an edifice as is found, 
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in ruins, at Uxmal, and at fifty other 
places in Yucatan. The figure on the 
map is not half as large asa man’s 
thumb-nail, but the character isas clear 
and as well defined as in any of the 
superb engravings of the volumes be- 
foreus. There are the invariable three 
doors, the pyramidal shape, and the 
ornamented pattern above the cornice: 
the sign represents one of the aboriginal 
temples, or it represents nothing. 

Now, of the villages indicated by the 
representation of a church several are 
still extantand bearing thesame names; 
a Spanish church or convent is still the 
principal edifice in each; and doubtless 
this symbo! was adopted expressly to 
indicate that the Indian inhabitants had 
beeu converted and were Christians. In 
exact analogy, it is an almost unavoid- 
able inference that the symb | adopted 
to re presen t Uxmal was chosen ex- 
pressly to indicate that Uxmal was not 
a Christian, but a pagan village, and 
that its inhabitants sull ‘ worshipped 
the devil,” to use the language of Co- 
golludo, in the temples erected by their 
fathers. 

So far, then, we “sail before the 
wind :;” the historical and the documen- 
tary evidence both are clear, positive 


and unequivocal against the notion of 


unfathomable antiquity. Let us see, 
now, if Mr. Stephens has been success- 
ful in disinterring any cumulat 
dences not strictly susceptible of classi- 
fication under either of these heads. 





ve evi- 


In the city of Merida, the capital of 


Yueatan, is a Franciscan convent, in 
ruins, having been given up to destruc- 
tion in the revolution of 1820. This 
convent was erected in 1547, seven 
years after the last battle of the con- 
quest. The chroniclers tell us that 
when the Spaniards reached the great 
Indian city of Tihoo, they found many 
artificial mounds, with temples upon 
them, and that the stones of which 
these mounds were constructed were 
»mployed in the building of a rt 
city, being the city now called Me ‘rid 
It is expressly mentioned, also, that the 
convent was erected upon one of those 
mounds. Therefore, if in the Fran- 
ciscan convent we find any decided 
traces of Indian architecture, the in- 
ference is unavoidable, either that the 
Spaniards merely imitated the style of 
the detested pagans, which is by no 
means probable, or that in the construc- 
tion of their sacred edifice they availed 


themselves of an edifice already exist- 
inx. Now the outer corridor of the 
Franciscan convent presents the re- 
markable singularity of an angle in- 
stead of an arch—the two sides ap- 
proximating as they rise, until near the 
top, where, instead of a complete ape? 

is a narrow flat roof, or ceiling, fi rmed 
by pl icing a layer of flat stones upon 
the almost meeting sides. This form 
of arch, orrather substitute for arch, is 
found in no other Spanish edifice ; but 
it is the characteristic feature of every 
ruined buildin rn topani h,in Me xico, 
Yucatan, and Central America. It ts 
‘lear, then, that the Spaniards who 





( ! 
built this convent, for me re n or 
other, incorporated wit! a portion of 
an Indian edifice; the only question 1 
whether this was a porti f a ruined 
or an entire building. On this questi 
we have no certain eviden but con- 
sidering i i f by the 
chronicier agreat and us city 
which made along a desperate re- 
sistance to he invade nsi I y 
too, that the mounds and temp! ire 
spoken of as } s bu ( ung 
edifices ne nciusion 1s at iea very 
probable, that the corridor of the con- 
vent was part, not of a ruined structurs 
far more ancient than the city in which 
it stood, but of a complete and perfect 
temple, « emp raneous W th the city, 
and presently occupied for wors 

Again at the hacienda of S rt ran- 
cise on \ hi h s und exte s e ruins 
unquestionably indicating the site of an 
aboriginal « cal Tieul, Mr. Ste- 
phens wa rlunate enoug!l dt er 
an ancient sepulchre, having ught 


in vain for one at Uxmal, and in 
cenniel » he found ; } mo ec 
Sse} ucnre pn Ing a SKEIEF hina ° 


ting posture, and a “small white ob- 


ject, made of deer’s horn, about two 


inches long, sharp at one end and having 
an eve at the other.” The Indians 
whom he emy ved in the excavation 
called this white object a needle, for 
the very excellent reason that the In- 


dians of the present day ws nee les of 
the same shape and materia] At the 
discovery of the skeleton they “ were 
excited, and conversed in low tones:” 
and the burden of their d urse as, 
“they are the bon \ man; 

hos will cur kines ss densaael 
forth his | es 2?” 


Now we admit that the strength of 
this as evidence is not very great, stand- 
ing by itself, inasmuch as the sepulchre 
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was not discovered in one of the great 
mounds, and there is nothing to show 
conclusively that the body had not 
been buried within fifty or even twenty 
years, although it is not probable 
that the Christianized Indians would 
depart, or be allowed by the padres to 


depart, from the Christian cus toms of 


i ul, with which the position, locality, 
and other circumstances attendant upon 
this skeleton have no analogy what- 


ever. But Mr. Stephens informs us of 


another sepulchre, as to the antiquity 
of which no doubt can be entertained, 
and the contents of which afford un- 
questionable inferences corroborating 
those deducible from the needle and 
skeleton of ‘Tic sul. 

This sepulchre was discovered in 
excavating a great mound at a place 
ealled Kantunile. It contained three 
skeletons, so much decayed, that on 
exposure to the air they — to 
pieces; and at the head of one were 
found two large vases ie terracotta, 
with covers of the same material. In 
one of these vases were a large collec- 
tion of ornaments, beads, and stones, 


and two carved shells, all evidently of 


great antiquity; and the carvings on 
the shells were of the same type as the 
sculptures on the walls of a ruined edi- 
fice at Chichen. ‘The other vase was 
filled with arrow-heads, not of flint, but 
of obsidian—the same volcanic material 
of which were made the swords, spears, 
and arrows used by the ancient Mexi- 
cans in their struggle with Cortez. 
Sut, more interesting and important 
than these, upon the arrow-heads, at 
the top of the vase, lay a knife witha 
horn handle, unques tionably of Euro- 
pean fabric—the handle much decayed, 
and the iron rusted. The argument 
drawn from this by Mr. Stephens is so 
strong and so reasonable, that we copy 
and adopt it verbatim :— 


“ This penknife was never made in the 
country. How came it in an Indian se- 
pulchre? I answer, when the fabries of 
Europe and this country came together, 
the white man and the red had met. The 
figures carved on the shells identify the 
crumbling bones in that sepulchre with 
the builders of Chichen; and those bones 
were laid in their grave after a penknife 
had found its way into the country. In 
my opinion the inference is reasonable, if 
not irresistible, that at the time of the 
conquest, and afterward, the Indians were 
actually living in and occupying those very 


cities on whose great ruins we now gaze 
with wonder. A penknife—one of the 
petty presents distributed by the Spaniards 
—reached the hands of a cacique, who, 
far removed from the capital, died in his 
native town, and was buried with the rites 
and ceremonies transmitted by his fathers. 
A penknife is at this day an object of cu- 
riosity and admiration among the Indians, 
and perhaps in the whole of Yucatan there 
is not one in the hands of a native. At 
the time of the conquest it was doubtless 
considered precious—worthy of being bu- 
ried with the heirlooms of its owner, and 


of accompanying him to the world of 


spirits.” 


But again. Herrera, in his account 


of the discovery, describes a species of 


sword carried by certain Indians, who 
came in a large canoe to board the ship 
of Columbus, as ‘“‘ made of wood, hav- 
ing a gutter in the fore part, in which 
were sharp-edged flints, strongly fixed 
with a sort of bitumen and thread.” 
The same kind of weapon is described 
in all the accounts of the aborigines, 
and is used at this day among the In- 
dians of the South-sea islands. And 
among the ruins of Kabah, Mr. Ste- 
phens found two stone jambs of a door- 
way, on each of which was the figure 
apparently of a warrior, sculptured in 
bas-relief, and one of the figures held 
in his hand a sword with projecting 
flints, precisely like that described by 
Herrera. Is it probable that a weapon 
so primitive would be used by a people 
far more civilized and ingenious than 
the Indians of Herrera’s time? And 
yet, the inadequacy of their skill and 
inge nuity for the construction of these 
edifices is one of the reasons assigned 
for ascribing to the ruins a very remote 
antiquity. 

Again. The island of Cozumel was 
discovered by Grijalva in 1518, and 
the account of his voyage, written by 
his chaplain, describes a number of 
small towers, “about the height of a 
man,” seen as they sailed along the 
coast; one in particular is mentioned, 
the base of which was very massive, 
being 180 feet in circumference; upon 
this base or mound, which was ascended 
by eighteen steps, was a small tower, 
twice the height of a man, within 
which were figures, bones, and idols; 
the Indians worshipped these, singing 
in a loud voice, and burning incense. 
Some of the towers appeared to be very 
ancient, but some were of recent con- 











struction. Cortez visited this island in 
1519, and Bernal Diaz, one of his fol- 
lowers, records his destruction of the 
idols, and the erection of a very hand- 
some altar; expressly remarking, that 
“there was abundance of lime in the 
place,” and that the altar was con- 
structed ‘** by Indian masons, under the 
direction of Cortez.” Now this is 
clearly to the point; and still more so 
is the fact that Mr. Stephens found, on 
this same island of Cozumel, towers in 
excellent preservation, corresponding 
with those spoken of by the chroniclers, 
and among them one so precisely like 
that described by Grijalva’s chaplain, 
that there is no stretch of imagination 
in believing it to be the very same 
building. 

sut we begin to have a suspicion that 
this article of ours is growing to an un- 
conscionable length; and so, lest the 
reader determine not to be convinced, 
through very disgust at our prolixity, 
we shall forthwith address ourselves to 
a conclusion, although there are many 
proofs adduced by Mr. Stephens to 
which we have not adverted, and others 
mentioned by him, but only incidental- 
ly, and not as proofs, out of which, we 
think, a tolerably rugged argument 
might be constructed. Of this latter 
tlass, for instance, are the mysterious 
prints of the red hand which he found 
stamped on the walls of almost every 
edifice he examined—the wooden 
beams and lintels still existing in many 
of the buildings, which can hardly be 
supposed to have withstood the devour- 
ing tooth of time through a duration 
equal to that of the Pyramids—and, 
finally, the aguadas, or artificial ponds 
for collecting and retaining water, re- 
covered in some instances from the 
disuse and neglect into which they had 
fallen, but clearly not of modern struc- 
ture, and, on the other hand, as clearly 
not durable enough, either in form or 
materials, to have survived many cen- 
turies of such a destructive condition 
as they were found in. But we must 
resist the temptation to dwell upon 
these, and hasten to make some closing 
observations upon the arguments that 
are urged in support of the extreme 
antiquity theory. 

The first is the alleged absence of 
historical accounts proving the exist- 
ence of such edifices at the time of the 
discovery and conquest—which allega- 
tion we have shown to be utterly un- 
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true, and therefore need not seek to 
overthrow the argument by logical 
demonstration. 

Next it is contended, that a people 
having power, art and skill adequate 
to the construction of such edifices, 
could not have fallen to so Jow a con- 
dition as that of the miserable Indians 
now toiling as serfs and bondmen amid 
the ruins which we say their ancestors 
erected. Mr. Stephens notices this 
objection, and answers it with several 
good arguments; but a better answer 
than any of his, we think, 1s to be drawn 
from the undeniable fact that these 
same degraded Indians are the descend- 
ants of those who struggled so long and 
so brayely against the overwhelming 
superiority of the Spanish skill, disei- 
pline, and weapons; for it is not a 
creater fall from art to ignorance than 
from bravery to cowardice, from indo- 
mitable love of freedom to abject con- 
tentment in slavery. Besides, as Mr. 
Stephens well remarks, the Indians of 
the present day are not more unlike 
their ancestors, admitting the latter to 
have built these temples, than their 
masters are unlike the bold, ruthless, 
and enterprising Spaniards under whose 
iron heels aboriginal independence, art 


t 


and manhood, were crushed at once, 
and probably for ever. 

Lastly, it is contended that the ab- 
sence of all tradition among the Indians, 
connecting their race with the construc- 
tion of the edifices, is fatal to the idea 
that their ancestors were the builders. 
Mr. Stephens notices this too, and ad- 
mitting the alleged fact, explains it 
away by the severe, unscrupulous, and 
persevering efforts of the conquerors to 
subvert all the institutions of the con- 
quered, and to break up and utterly 
destroy all the rites, customs and asso- 
ciations that might keep alive the me- 
mory of their ancient freedom. This 
is well reasoned; but we are disposed 
to take stronger ground, and ask, Who 
knows, and how, that there are no tra- 
ditions? Has any endeavor been made 
to hunt them out, supposing them to 
be in existence? None that we know 
of. Mr. Stephens has made none, and 
for the best of reasons—he could not, 
being ignorant of the Maya, or native 
language. The Indians, we know, are 
taciturn, listless, uncommunicative to 
strangers, and perhaps among them- 
selves; the Spaniards are incurious, 
indolent, and so absolutely free from 
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all antiquarian zeal, that Mr. Stephens 
was perpetually meeting with instances 
in which the proprietors of estates had 
never even taken the trouble to go and 
look at the ruins upon them; often, 
indeed, these proprietors did not know 
that there were ruins, or if they knew 
anything of them, it was only through 
some vague and doubtful rumor. Not 
a solitary attempt has ever been made, 
so far as we can discover, to ascertain, 
with adequate means and in the right 
way, whether the Indians have tradi- 
tions or not.. To do this properly, one 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
language, and have the confidence of 
the people. For aught we know, they 
may have superstitious scruples against 
communicating on the subject with any 
not ef their own race; and if so, their 
traditions will remain a sealed book 
until there shall be an enlightened and 
educated Indian to draw them forth. 
And it is to be observed that Mr. 
Stephens incidentally mentions a num- 
ber of circumstances which seem to 
prove that there are traditions; such 


was the recognition of the skeleton as 
the bones of their kinsman—such was 
their belief at Labna, that a vault in 
the mound was inhabited by the owner 
of the building, for fear of whom not 
one of them would go down into it— 
such was the legend of the old woman, 
the mother of the dwarf, given at the 
close of Mr. Stephens’s former volumes, 
in the account of his visit to Uxmal— 
and, finally, such was the description 
of the stone platform, or roadway, 
which, the Indians assured him, ex- 
tended from Kabah to Uxmal, and on 
which, they said, messengers travelled 
in the old times, bearing letters to and 
from the lords of those great cities. 
Their pertinacious adherence to their 
native Maya language is itself a tradi- 
tion, and one of very striking character ; 
and we have no doubt that if they 
could be roused and made communica- 
tive, abundance of traditions would be 
found existing among them, which 
would throw a flood of light upon the 
origin of these mysterious ruins. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


A cotpsm1TH in his workshop stands, 
W here pearl and ruby shine: 
“ The brightest jewel in my hands, 
[s still thyself, Helena, 
Thou dearest daughter mine.” 


In steps a knight of courteous mien, 
“Good even, maiden fair, 
And master goldsmith, too, good e’en, 
I would a costly bandlet, 
To bind my sweetheart’s hair?” 


And when the goldsmith’s work was done, 
And sparkled bright the band, 
Helena, soon as she’s alone, 
With heaving bosom claspeth 
The bandlet round her hand. 


‘‘ Ah! wondrous happy lot is thine, 
Who shall this bandlet bear, 
Ah! what delight, what joy were mine, 
Gave he me but a bandlet 


Of roses, I might wear!” 
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Not long before the knight was back; 
The bandiet well espied ; 
‘T would, Sir Goldsmith, ye would make 
A wedding-ring with diamonds, 


For my enchanting bride.” 





And when the wedding-ring was made, 


~ 


Glittering with diamond-stone, 


She drew it sad and half afraid, 
Upon her bridal finger, 
Soon as she was alone. 
“ Ah! wondrous happy | 
W ho shall this token wear,- 
Ah! what delight—what joy were mine, 
Gave he me but aringlet 
Of his own golden hair !” 


is thine, 


Nor longer now the knight delayed, 


But well the ring espied 
“ Richt fine, Sir Goldsmith, ye have made 


[hese precious true love-offerings, 


For my enchanting bride.” 


‘Beseech ye, beauteous maid, come near, 
Thittk thou art she I woo, 


On thee I'l] test the bridal gear, 
If well it will beseem her, 
For she is fair like you.” ‘ 


That very morn the maiden fair 
It was the sabbath-day 

Was kempt with more than wonted care, 

As she to church was wending 


>? 


Donned in her best array. 

She blushing like arose fresh blown, 
Before the knight doth stand, 
He sets on her the golden crown, 

The ring upon her finger, 


~ t 4 


Then takes her by the hand. 


‘“¢ Helena sweet! Helena dear! 
The jest is cast aside; 
Tis thou the wedding-wreath shalt wear, 
And thus I ring thy finger, 


XT 


My own dear chosen bride. 
“Here gold and pearl, and precious stone, 
Have long encharmed thine eyes, 
And well these tokens have foreshown, 
That ye with me to honor, 
Shall higher yet arrive.” 


New York, April, 1843. Dye 


~~ 
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THE MAIDEN SPEECH. 


A REMINISCENCE 


«“ Do you see that beautiful woman up 
there, in the front row of the Ladies’ 
Gallery—next to that column—just 
raising her face from her hand, rather 
impatie ntly, to answer that stupid 
lo king individual behind her—there, 
dor n’t you se re 2” 

‘ Yes,” was my answer, as my eye 
obe wal the direction thus given, and, 


among a verv variegated collection of 


beauty and fashion crowding the Gal- 
lery that morning, interspersed with a 
true oc an admixture of the re- 


verse in both respects, rested upon the 
pale - a proud but melane holy loveli- 
ness of the particular face pointed out 
to me. "Vee —~what of her ?” 


‘Well, just watch her to-day, when- 
ever you can steal a glance up from 
the pothooks of your short-hand, and 
[il tell you more about her when we 


get time. She’s Mrs. E———, of 
Georgia. The morning hour ’s most 
up. L———, of ———, moved the 


adjournment yesterday, and has the 
floor at one o’clock—his Maiden 
Speech. That’s what’s brought her 


here to-day. They say he’s a great 
sun, too—but it isn’t mere ly to hear a 


good speech that she’s come, I'll make 
affidavit.” 

This was a number of years ago— 
what number I will not parti ‘ularize, 
being unwilling to point the curiosity 
of any not already acquainted with the 
facts, to the actual parties here in ques- 
tion. It was altogether a work of su- 
pererogation for my trusty and well 
beloved confrére in the Reporter’s 
Desk, who had thus volunteered tomy 
private ear the above piece of informa- 
tion—altogether a work of supereroga- 
tion, I say, for him to bid me lose no 
chance of rivetting my eyes as often 
and as long as I could snatch time, on 
the singular and striking though pain- 
ful fascination of that face. The only 
difficulty was to withdraw them; and 
to give a sufficient attention to the im- 
perative duty I was seated there, quill 
in hand, to perform—for the bread 
which it was and is my hard lot to earn 
by that most detestable of all “sweat 


BY A REPORTER. 


of the brow,” as a Congressional Re- 
porter and Washington-Letter writer. 
[ used to hi ve a tolerably vigilant eye 
for most of the pretty faces that radiate 
ed down from that firmament above, 
upon our nether world of * the Floor; ” 
but for the rest of that day’s sitting, 
were I put on oath in acourt of justice, 
I could not pre none to idenufy any 
othe r individual as having been present 
in that Gallery than “Mrs. E—— 
of Georgia.” 

I shall not undertake to describe her 
—what’s the use ?—beyond the gene- 
ral outline of the facts, that she was 
still yo ung, (% about seven-and-twenty) ; 
faultless ina form which was rather 
above than under the middle height, 
and well developed; of the brunette 
order rather than the ‘bl nde; with 
large eyes of a remarkably blended 
brilliancy and softness; and over all 
suffused a certain air of mingled haugh 
tiness and melancholy, active thought 
and settled ennui, which baffled while 
li te mpte dthe foveal ation of the pP »h 1ysi- 
ognomist. The first impression of 
admiration and interest which she 
could not fail strongly to excite, grad- 
ually yielded in the observer’s mind— 


? 


(at le ast a) to a feeling of 


painfulness, vague but perplexing and 


almost anxious. 4 was a face full of 


a depth, both of capabilities and expe- 
riences, which you longed to fathom, 
whilst you sug = shrank from the 
revelations you half feared to unbury 
there. My “adi may have run away 
with me, but it wasconstantly prompt- 
ing the idea that underneath that ex- 
terior of beauty, power and pride, there 
was some deadly cancer of wretched- 
ness and mocking bitterness, deep at 
work about her heart. To all outward 
seeming, one of the most magnificent 
ornaments to human life and society, I 
would have said that all human life 
and society had nothing left on whic P 
that splendid creature either could 
would rest a care for the present or a 
hope for the future. If that imperial 
brow shone as with a diadem of all the 
perfect glory of womanhood, not only 
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did its brightness seem wreathed with 
funereal crapes, but to the deeply 
searching eye the ghastly lineaments 
of moral death were there, beneath, 
hollow, pallid and almost awful, with- 
in the clasp of its glittering pride. The 
most beautiful face, they say, bears a 
skeleton within—-happily indeed hid- 
den under those fair and sweet integu- 
ments which are all that love and de- 
light can see or heed. In her—fasci- 
nating as she was, in that rich matu- 
rity of loveliness which in some rare 
instances can so well replace even the 
first young bloom of beauty, fresh in 
the unsunned, unshaken morning dew 
of early maidenhood—in her, you 
ci uld sometimes almost imagine that 
the skeleton shi »wed throu ah. 

She sat with her right elbow resting 
on the cushion in front, and her cheek 
on her hand—the former almost as 
colorless as the snowy glove of the 
latter, or as the swan’s-down fringing 
of the black velvet cloak which was 
thrown carelessly back upon her shoul- 
ders. Perfectly visible from the side 
of the Hall where was my allotted 
station, the pillar near which she sat, 
together with a corner of the crimson 
drapery which then hung down from 
view of 
below— 


above, screened her from the 
about two-thirds of the area 
including the seat of Mr. 
who, I am satisfied, had not seen her, 
and who sat awaiting his hour, and 
apparently absorbed somewhat anx- 
iously, in the meditation of the effort 
he was about to make for the first 
time on that formidable arena of intel- 
lectual gladiatorship. 

The Speaker at length arrested the 
current of the miscellaneous business 
of the morning hour, and announced 
the order of the day, which was to go 
into Committee of the Whole on the 
3ill on which L——— had the floor, 
to take his turn in one of the most im- 
portant and powerful debates.that had 
been for many sessions heard within 
that Hall. The routine of the formali- 
ties was gone through; the Speaker 


Licatesten, 


vacated the Chair to the Chairman of 


the Committee of the Whole; the Bill 
was announced by the latter as being 
under consideration; the previous con- 
fusion of talking and strolling about 
the Hall gave place to an unwonted 
silence; mostof the members engaged 
in reading their newspapers or writing 
their letters paused from those patriotic 
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tasks, and sat back in their comfortable 
easy-chairs with their turned 
towards the quarterin which L -- 
was to rise; some of the more hard of 
hearing moved over to vacant places in 
his vicinity ; while old Johnny Q., sat 
bolt upright in his own, as motionless 
as marble, and with the fine polish of 
his bald pate glancing off every ray of 
light that struck it, like a steel scull- 
cap. L—— had brought to 
gress a distinguished reputation, for so 


faces 


Con- 


young a man, (about thirty), from the 
bar of his State, and the *stump” of his 
district; his appearance, bearing and 
manners 
personal popularity among all parties ; 
some surprise had been felt that he had 
not attempted to take the floor on any 
earlier occasion of the session; and 
there was evide ntly ra general e xpecta- 
tion of something unusual and inter- 
esting, 1 in the Maiden $ pe ech in which 
he was to ‘‘come out” this morning 
How mortal man ce = ever nerve 
himself to face such a state of things, 
is one of those profi aa a steries of 
nature which I have long since given 
up attempting to fathom—perfectly 
1 that, sooner than then and 
there rise had to do, lcould 
myself with much have 
plu ‘ked up the a ie 
weed by the roots, slung it over my 
back by its lig 
sack, and swam with it tothe island of 
Owhyhee, there to deposit it on the 
summit of Mauna Kea, by way of as- 
tonishing the natives. However, rise 
he at length did, though not without 
some degree of trepidation and effort 
not wholly ———. ‘““Mr. Chair- 
man.”—*“ The gentleman from ——.” 
Such were the first sounds that broke 
the dead stillness, the customary salu- 
tations interchanged between the rising 
Member and the courteous Chair,— 
and he was now fairly afloat, to sink 
or swim, as thecase mi ght t prove. 

At this moment, I looked up to the 
beautiful cynosure on which my eyes 
had been already fixed with earnest in- 
tentness for no small portion of the 
time since they had been first dir cted 
towards her. Even a far less int 
ed observer could not have failed to 
mark the evidence of sudden and 


satisfie 
as L— 
ore oe ease 


Capitol like a 


i , 1, }7} 1 
Hinineg-TOUs ike a KI ie 


erest- 


strong agitation which revealed itself 


over her whole countenance as L- 5 
voice first broke the silence of the 
House. Its former pallor was flushed 


gave him a high degree of 
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with a quick flood of color that seemed 
almost darker than the ordinary crim- 
son of the blood. Her head was slight- 
ly bent as in an attitude of listening, 
though her face was turned toward the 
column in the direction opposite from 
the observation of any of the party 
by whom she was accompanied—the 
finely cut profile alone being visible to 
me, with the lips firmly compressed, 
and working slightly as though in some 
convulsive internal effort of self-control. 
But whatever the source of her emo- 
tion, the power of the woman at length 
triumphed over it. The blood receded 
again from the marble calm of her 
features; their habitual expression 
again settled down over them, likea bird 
that has been for a brief while fright- 
ened from its nest; and to all outward 
appearance, except in the air of fixed 
attention which had now naturally 
succeeded her former listlessness, she 
was precisely all that she had been 
before this passing wave of agitation 
(remarked probably by noone but my- 
self) had thus swept over her. 

[,—— certainly atthe outset seemed 
to give but little evidence of the posses- 
sion of those powers of which his friends 
had claimed the credit for him. He was 
evidently much embarrassed and op- 
pressed. He could not but be sensible 
of the general expectation by which 
he saw himself surrounded; his own 
ambition, too, had doubtless been 
pretty high strung, as to his success in 
the House; and his modesty combined 
with the very intensity of his own 
anxiety, to unnerve him completely. 
It was clear that he was entirely off 
his poise. His language was awkward 
and involved, his thought confused and 
aimless. His speech was directed in 
reply to two predecessors of the day 
before in the debate, but he seemed 
utterly unable to grasp the subject, or 
at all to get at the track of his own 
intended argument. He was evidently, 
too, himself as painfully conscious of 
his own failure as powerless to over- 
come the fatal incubus of confusion 
that bore him down. Matters grew 
worse and worse. The evidences of 
the disappointment of the House be- 
gan to be very apparent. Poor L 
reeled, as it were, in his speech more 
and more. 1 felt dreadfully for him 
myself, as most of every audience must 
under such circumstances. He was 





very pale—the perspiration stood thick 
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on his noble forehead, where the brairi 
beneath seemed to be playing him 
so false on this occasion—and his 
whole bearing was trembling and un- 
steady. It was pretty evident that he 
could not go on much further. How 
many a man of the finest powers has 
thus “ broken down ” at his very start; 
when others of less delicate and sensi- 
tive temperaments, and perhaps utterly 
unworthy to anloose the latchet of his 
shoes, have gone smoothly thtough the 
dull common-places of a ditch-water 
fluency, which is noné the less dirty 
and worthless for being whipped into 
all the frothy bubbles of a shallow and 
showy declamation ! 

In the mean time my attention had 
been divided between the speaker on 
the floor and the listener above. At 
first and for some minutes her position 
had been just a little out of the range 
of sight for a view of the former. On 
the observation of this by the party 
attending her, room was made so as to 
admit of her moving to where she could 
both see and be seen. Whether she 
complied with the invitation to do so 
because she could not refuse, or from 
the force of her own interest or curiosi- 
ty, Icannot know. Her eyes became 
earnestly fixed on poor L Her 
lips compressed, her brow slightly knit 
and clouded, what may have been the 
exact nature of the emotions at work 
beneath the continued pale calmness of 
her countenance, I should have been at 
a loss to define—though undoubtedly 
their general tone was a painful one. 

At last his eye also in an accidental 
wandering rested upon her, and met 
that intent gaze which was thus fixed 
down upon him—from one whom, as I 
afterwards learned, he had no idea of 
having arrived at Washington. He 
caught her eye, in the common phrase. 
The moment was perfectly evident, to 
one watching both him and her asl 
did. In the very midst of a sentence— 
in heaven knows what depth of involus 
tion among the many folds of the pa- 
rentheses through which he was awk- 
wardly groping and stumbling—he 
stopped short, as suddenly as if shot. 
The blood rushed to his face, till I 
thought it would start from it. Two 
or three near him half rose from their 
seats as though expecting him to fall. 
But this he did not do. After having 
remained for a few moments with his 
eyes fixed on the object that had arrest- 
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ed them in the gallery, he turned them 
down to the books and papers on his 
desk, which he occupied himself in 
turning about for an interval of a min- 
ute or two, as ifin search of something— 
though indeed it was only his own self- 
command and self-possession that he 
had to seek for. Within that interval 
he must have made an effort as great 
as it wasrapid. For when the pause 
was at last broken by a friend of his 
own, who presumed that he had stop- 
ped altogether, and who, doubtless 
with the design to shield his fall and 
smooth over his disgrace as he best 
might, sought in the customary mode 
to take possession of the floor by ad- 
dressing — 

“ Mr. Chairman!” 

—before the latter could reply, L—— 
quickly raised his head, and in a tone 
and manner now totally changed, said 
with great courtesy but with the cool- 
est firmness— 

‘“«T will yield the floor to the gentle- 
man from T , as soon as | have 
done. As yet, I fear, sir, I have not 
begun.” 

After this little incident he was an- 
other man. Though he began again 
rather low, (with a graceful but slight 
apologetic allusion to the vain manner 
in which he feared he had trespassed 
on the time of the House), yet his voice 
had now a clear ring and a steady ful- 
ness which bespoke the conscious power 
of accustomed eloquence. He had cast 
his incubus from him. By one power- 
ful effort of his manly will and intel- 
lect, the fetters of his confusion and 
embarrassment, by which the free ac- 
tion of his mind had been so miserably 
paralyzed, had fallen from him, and he 
now seemed to tread upon them all. 
Whatever was the nature of the influ- 
ence that so suddenly and powerfully 
stimulated him to so splendid a recove- 
ry, as by asingle bound, out of the very 
midst of the engulfing morass of failure, 
its operation seemed almost magical, 
Few, if any, probably, imagined it to 
proceed from anything out of himself; 
but the hint I had received res specting 
some peculiar relation between him and 
that beautiful woman in the gallery, 
together with all I had already been 
able myself to observe, directed my 
conjecture to that sudden electric meet- 
ing of the eye between him and her, as 
containing, in some unexplained way, 
its solution. The falling horse will 





by a convulsive effort regain his lost 
footing—but even though the gallaut 
energy and strength which he may dis- 
play in the act be all his own, it m: Ly 
be doubted whether he could have done 
it without the stimulating action upon 
him of the hand and spur of the rider. 
At any rate, afier this he needed no- 
thing further, but his own noble pow- 
ers, once fairly roused and brought out 
into free play. He fully redeemed him- 
self, and left mighty litle ren jaining 
either of his antagonists or of their ar- 
guments, by the time he resumed his 
seat. The silent admiration and ap- 
plause of eve ry listener, foe or friend, 
followed him through ev: ry passage, as 
they poured forth in rich streams of 
strong, beautiful and fervid eloquence ; 
and, after all, that which had at the 
outset seemed destined to overwhelm 
its author with inevitable disaster and 
despair, closed as one of the most bril- 
liant triumphs that had been witnessed 
in that body within my professional ex- 
perience in it,—stamping young L 
at once as aman already of mark equal 
to the first among his compeers there, 
and should he live and continue to aim 
at the honors of the career of states- 
manship, destined to the easy attain- 
ment of themall. He at last resumed 
his seat, somewhat fatigued by the 
prolonged and strenuous = which 
he had made, under a high tension of 
intellectual excitement; an ‘i I well re- 
member having definitely concluded in 
my own mind, that I would have 
given, not only the very scanty stock of 
my worldly goods, but my head to boot, 
to have made that Maiden Speech. 
Hardened as we reporters get to such 
things, I had yet become miyse If so 
earnestly absorbed in the orator and in 
my efforts to perform the almost im- 
possible task of noting down something 
of the rapid rush of his el quence, that 
I had even quite forgotten the presence 
of any other object of interest wit hin 
that hall, whether above or below: nor 
was it till some minutes after he closed, 
and after the floor had been awarded to 
one of the half-dozen opponents who 
sprang to their feet toanswer him, that 
I looked up again for another glimpse 
in my former devout occupation of 
star-gazing. I was just in time to see 
the vanishing outline of Mrs, E——’s 
black velvet cloak and swan’s-down 
facings (if the term is not untechnical) 
in the opening of the green door at the 
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side, through which her party was in 
the act of withdrawing. ‘To hurry out 
myself so as to head ‘them off in the 
narrow passage through which I knew 
their way to lie, was the resolve and act 
ofa moment. That chance of another 
and a nearer sight of her, and of actu- 
ally brushing the very rustle of her gar- 
ments, I would not have foregone for— 
no, not for a week’s pay—and, oh, 
reader, that isan expression of no feeble 
significance from the pen of a poor Re- 
porter, bound to find at least stale 
crusts and cheese parings for a wife 
and three other most voracious little 
airs of mandibles ! 

Well, I did see her, and had a good 


look at her, as she passed me very 
closely, leaning on the arm of that 
same “ stupid looking individual” who 


had before seemed to enjoy the right of 


claiming her attention. Her face was 
again highly flashed—and I overheard 
him remark very profoundly on the 
abominable temperature to which the 
Hall was heated, though in connecting 
that circumstance with the apparent 
effect produced by some cause or other 
upon that haughty beauty, his wife, I 
can assure him, though she did not, 
that he was very profoundly mistaken 
—or omg I might give him that as- 
surance, the good man were still 
living to receive it. Her face, I say, 


was again highly flushed; and if Mrs. 
E——, of Georgia, in all her splendor 
of beauty, was notat that moment one 
of the very wretchedest of man or wo- 


man kind—with all the tenfold aggrava- 
tion of haughty struggle for its conceal- 
and bitter self-contempt for the 
necessity of that struggle, then either 
Lavater is the most arrant of liars, or 
else I made the greatest mistake, in 


ment, 


reading that intensely stamped page of 


that had ever been 
committed, since the hour when she 
herself saw anything in the face now 
beside her to induce her to bestow 
her hand upon its owner. I could not 
help thinking—and I wonder if she did 
not too'—how much better it would 
have suited the natural harmony and 
fitness of things, if L——’s had now 
been the arm supporting her in that 
capacity, and if that flush had been the 


her countenance, 


bright glow of a happy wife’s glory and 
delight in a husband’s 
phant power ! 

On that evening my good gossip told 
me the story he had promised, in ex- 


publicly uriam- 
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planation of what I had thus witnessed 
—though there was nothing in it very 
extraordinary after all. It was little 
else than the old affair of an ambitious 
girl’s foolish rejection of a preferred 
lover for his poverty and obscurity, fol- 
lowed by the still more foolish—and 
something worse than foolish—bestow- 
al of herself upon a rival far inferior to 
him, and unworthy of her, for the sake 
of his wealth and position. We were 
sitting over the little sheet-iron stove in 
my humblest of lodgings—the work of 
the day at last despatched ; and our 
weary fingers were now reposing from 
their inky toils—with no other duty to 
perform than that of oceasionally mov- 

ing a pewter spoon round and round a 
couple of smoking tumblers of com- 
fortable dimensions and contents, va- 
ried by that of pressing the latter from 
time to time affectionately to our lips. 
My “ Letters from Washington” were 
all written to the papers (of different 
politics), by which 1 was employed ; 

and after due care to avoid confounding 
which was which, they had been seve- 
rally enveloped in the proper Whig or 
Democratic franks to match. In this 
mode I always satisfied the claims of 
impartial justice, as between the two 
—making it a point of honor to set off 
fairly an equivalent number and 
strength of lies for the one side against 
those which professional duty required 
from me on the other—(I use the term 
in the Pickwickian sense, which it is 
unnecessary to explain to those familiar 
with this department of epistolary lite- 
rature.) I had dressed up to the best 
possible effect, every little floating tag 
or rag of a report | had heen able to 
pick up by a most assiduous attendance 
on the bar-rooms of the hotels. By 
those peculiar mesmeric processes, fa- 
miliar to the corps, the vision of my 
unerring clairvoyance had explored not 
only the inner penetra/ia of the cabinet 
council of that day, the bureaus and 
portfolios of the Secretaries in their 
Departments, and the most private de- 
liberations of committees at the Capi- 
tol, but also the most closely buttoned 
breasts of leading “‘ great men” of the 
day; so that I had placed my readers 
(on both sides of politics, as I before 
remarked) in full possession of all the 
most important secrets, plans, hopes, 

thoughts, fears and feelings of parties 
and partisans at the seat of govern- 
ment. After all this, 1 repeat—and 
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more that Ido not choose to be so frank 
about—we were sitting as aforesaid, 
discussing at our leisure three very 
agreeable subjects; namely, two tum- 
blers of punch and Mrs. E——— of 
Georgia, 

My companion, partly of his own 
acquaintance, and partly through a fe- 
male relative, intimate with her and 
her family, was familiar with all her 
character and history. 

“She has made many a victim,” he 
said, “but she herself is at once the 
most splendid and the most wretched. 
She is the victim of her own coquetry, 
not more destructive than suicidal. 


How far we are to condemn her herself 


for it all, or how far to divide its re- 
sponsibility with others and other influ- 
ences, it is not very easy perhaps to de- 
termine. Creaturessorarely endowed, 
of such noble nature and high organi- 
zation, are not to be judged hastily or 
harshly by us who look at them from 
our distance—perhaps from our inferi- 
ority. At all events, if punishment 
can atone for wrong, she is entitled 
now to charity ; for though she is sur- 
rounded with all the most enyiable cir- 
cumstances, as the world goes, so far 
as wealth and position are concerned, 
she is a miserable woman,—the more 
so because it is all her own doing, and 
because she herself has made the splen- 
did unhappiness of the bed she has to 
Jie upon. 

“We generally call coquettes heart- 
less—yet it is not always so. It was 
very far from being so with that wo- 
man. What is the reason of the fact 
that the most of them are so often 
women of unusual endowment and 
powers ?—otber powers, I mean, than 
those of their personal charms. Per- 
haps it is because women have so little 
to do—so little chance afforded them 
for the free play of their minds—so 
little outlet or scope for that ambition, 
that desire for its exercise and display, 
so naturally attendant on the conscious 
possession of talent. All these oppor- 
tunities, all the avenues to distinction 
and power, the studies, the professions, 
the employments calculated at once to 
exercise the higher faculties and satisfy 
their cravings,—all, all are monopo- 
lized by us. Proud and high-spirited 
women must sometimes chafe sorely 
under the consciousness of all these 
social disadvantages, and in their 


hearts rebel, with an indignant impa- 
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tience not altogether unjust, against 
that superiority of rights, opportuni- 
ties and powers, assumed by men as a 
sex, and often asserted, with so polite 
an insolence, by individuals whom 
they feel to be in every respect their 
own natural inferiors. Hence often a 
spirit, prompting them, half uncon- 
sciously, to seek an atonement to their 
wounded self-love and self-respect—to 
vindicate their right toa higher s¢ ocial 
position against the oppression thus 
weighing upon them—mingled per- 
haps at times with some slight tinge 
of vindictiveness against the sex who 
are its authors and supporters, which, 
even if not quite just, is at least not un- 
natural, Suc h women love at once to 
exercise and to display their power, 
over those who hold aud w on all 
other powers. ‘They love to see these 
proud lords of creation on bend od | knee 
before their throne, or their shrine 
and to plant their little feet on their 
prostrate necks, And it is often a 
spark of that same internal fire which 
makes men great conquerors, states- 
men, advocates, artists, divines, that 
tends to make not a few very clever 
women very abominable coquettes. 
“Coupled with this spirit is often, 
too, that deep yearning for, that deep 
necessity of, Love, which lies very near 


the foundations of ¢ very woman’s na- 
ture, and which is after all not unfre- 
quently the strongest moving force in 
the character and conduct of the very 


coquette who is regarded as the most 


heartless of her class. They play 
with love, turning toward it instinct- 
ively, as the flowers toward the light, 


whenever it approaches and rests upon 


them—often in an uncertain and con- 
fused state of purpose—dallying with 
the dimly beautiful fancies and emio- 
tions which the dangerous delight 
evokes out of the depths of their own 
natures. And so the Vy procee d, them- 
selves the victims of temptations, if 
not irresistible, yet hard to be resisted, 
even where the world may pronounce 
them to have been the most merciless 
in sporting with the happiness of their 
victims. Until at length they find 
themselves arrested in this unreflecting 
amusement, so pleasant but so wrong, 
by feeling the utter impossibility of 
their marrying the man whom they 
have themselves, half criminally and 
half innocently, led on to a point of 
passion for them, at which weak char- 
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acters ofien make utter shipwreck for 
life, though with strong ones indiffer- 
ence lies close at hand,—separated only 
by a few hours of proud and bitter in- 
ternal struggle, in that hardest of fare- 
wells, the farewell to our illusions. 
And this conscious impossibility may 
proceed from the woman’s very purity 
of nature and elevation of soul—and 
from the very intensity of the princi- 
ple of Love in her, which ever covets 
a more full satisfaction and develop- 
ment than it is easily able to find. 
“Such are some of the reasonings in 
which I seek a defence for that mag- 
nificent creature whose eye so electri- 
fied L——— this morning, and rescued 
his Maiden Speech from failure,to make 
it the best of the session. He was an 
old lover of hers—and it was generally 
said that her flirtation with him was 
one of the worst of her peccadilloes in 
that way, as she must have known all 
along that he never could have her 


father’s consent, even if she herself 


could ever stoop the high, worldly pride 
and ambition in which she had been 
trained from her cradle, to marry a 
young man of neither wealth nor fam- 
ily; and with no other reliance before 
him than the profession to which he 
was just admitted, together with very 
promising talents. He was a fine, no- 
ble fellow, warm-hearted, and high- 
minded. You see for yourself how 
handsome he is. It was at Charleston 
they knew each other. He had come 
from the interior of the State, where 
his family lived in rather humble pov- 
erty, on a very small plantation that 
scarcely yielded them a mere subsist- 
ence. He had studied law at Charles- 
ton, and begun its practice there,—and 
in spite of an entire want of connexions 
or influence, was fast rising into note, 
and was looked upon by those whocould 
judge as destined to a high position at 
the South Carolina bar. About that 
time, unluckily for him, he fell in with, 
and fell in love with, too, that most be- 
witching girl, as she then was—just 


about nineteen. Her family was of 


Charleston, but had been a good deal 
absent abroad, and at the north. She 
played the mischief with him—and, I 
believe, was as near loving him in re- 
turn, as she ever was toanybody. She 
jilted him at last—but I’ve always be- 
lieved it was more her father’s work, 
than her own. He went to the west, 
half in despair and half in anger, and 


settled in the State from which he now 
comes to Congress; where he soon, [ 
suppose, got over this little stumble, for 
he set to work bravely, as he ought to 
do, and soon made no small figure at the 
Lar of the State, and in its politics. I 
have not heard anything of his private 
affairs since he went west; he has not 
yet married, and he had evidently a 
pretty sharp twinge of memory when 
he saw her, (now Mrs. E———), this 
morning, in the gallery just over his 
head, listening to the wretched business 
he was making of his first attempt. 
That roused him when nothing else 
could have done it—‘ Earl Percy sees 
my fall!’ I suppose he was deter- 
mined that she should not witness his 
disgrace, but that she should witness 
his triumph. And as I believe that 
she always loved him, afterall, though 
perhaps she did not know how much, 
till it was too late for either of them 
to know it, I have no doubt that he 
was well avenged on her to-day. 

‘‘ How she came to marry E =i 
hardly know. She did it in a hurry, 
and has had time to repent at leisure ; 
for he cannot be, and is not, an object 
of anything but contempt and dislike 
to her. His great estate and good 
family are but poor compensations, 
to such a woman, for the utter ab- 
sence of any of the qualities of either 
head or heart, suitable to her, and 
which are so brilliant and noble in her 
old lover. Nor can any social position 
they can confer, ever equal that which 
L——’s talents could far better com- 
mand for her. But she had wasted 
her heart—fairly frittered it away. 
When we thus desecrate all the holier 
part of our own nature—wronging and 
perverting its bestaffections and aspira- 
tions—‘ quenching the spirit,’ in a sense 
almost as bad as that meant by the 
Bible—retribution follows like a sha- 
dow, developing itself, by an unerring 
law of just wisdom, out of those very 
errors whose criminality has deserved 
the punishment. So, when a woman 
thus trifles with her own heart, herown 
soul—abore all, when such a woman 
as this—she kindles a thousand fiery 
whips for her own after torture. She 
became discontented, self-reproachful, 
lonely and cheerless in heart ;—and 
probably it was in some accidental mo- 
ment of heavy and desolate oppression, 
under these gathering shadows, dark- 
ening and chilling over her, as she felt 
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her youth fading away, and the fruits 
of all such joys as she had reaped in 
its bright and sunny season, turning 
fast to ashes on her lip, that she ac- 
cepted him and committed herself be- 
yond retreat. They said she already 
repented it deeply enough before her 
marriage, and that she would have 
broken it off, if she could have ven- 
tured on such a step. Her father, too, 
would not listen to anything but a 
prompt and rather hurried marriage. 
It was said that E——’s purse was 
rather severely taxed to help him 
through some heavy embarrassments 
he had speculated himself into. At 
any rate, married they certainly were. 
She has had no children—and I am 
sorry for it; for though she has scarcely 
disguised her utter disappointment and 
unhappiness as a wife, yet she would 
have been happier, and better too, as a 
mother. Asitis, I think she is about 


THE WAT 


the most thoroughly ruined woman I 
know. A thousand pities she did not 
marry L——, poor and obscure as he 
was. Well, it is her own fault—but I 
cannot help being sorry for her.’ 

This was the subst: ance of the story 
of “« Mrs. E—— of Georgia,’—not ex- 
actly as it came from the narrator’s 


lips, but as it came out in the course of 


the two tumblers aforesaid, and of the 
mutual chat and discussion thereto na- 
turally appertaining. She is dead now 
—she died in a lunatic asylum, after 
all! L—— oh » meta sad fate. He 
did not return to Congress, his party 
being beaten at the next election. He 
afterwards married, and very happily, 
as I heard; but within a few months 
afterwards he perished in a steamboat 
explosion on the Ohio.—I shall never 
forget either that face in the Gallery 
or that Maiden Speech. 


ER-KING, 


A LEGEND FROM THI NORSE. 


BY ALEXANDER 


H. EVERETT. 


Two little boys were playing by the side of a river and they saw the Strém Karl, or Water Spirit, 
sitting on the shore and playing on his harp. Then tt children « ed out to him, and said, ‘Strém 
Kari, why do you sit here playing? there is no salvation for you.’ Ww hereupon the Strom Karl fell to 


weeping bitterly, threw his harp away, and sunk in the deep waters. When the boys returned home, 


they related to their father, who was a godly man, 


have sinned against the Strom Karl. Go back 


what had b siliaee Ween The father said, ‘ You 
and comfort him, and tell him that he too shall be 


saved." When they went back to the river, the Strom Karl sat on the shore, wee ping and lamenting. 


And the children said, ‘Weep not so, Strom Kar 
Then the Strim Karl joyfully took his harp 


different version of this pretty legend is given ir 


The Spirit is there called Neck.) 


Father says that thy Re« leemer also live eth 
played sweetly until sunset.’ Anothe z} 
Miss Bremer’sadmriable novel, 7'he v 





Two boys beside a river played 
At eve’s retiring light, 


And there, beneath the alder shade, 
They saw the Water-Sprite. 


He sate beneath the alder shade, 
The wayward Water-King, 
And defily on his harp he played, 

And sweetly did he sing. 


Long time the boys attentive heard 
The harp’s melodious strain, 
While nota breeze the river stirred 

Or breathed across the plain. 


— 







The Water-King. 


At length the elder thus addressed 

The Spirit of the stream: 
“We know you never can be blessed, 
For as joyful as you seem.” . 







Oh, then the Spirit ceased to play, 
For altered was his mood, 

And he threw his harp at once away, 
And leaped into the flood. 


And the two boys retired at night, 
And to their father said, 

How they had seen the Water-Sprite, 
As on his harp he played ; 


And how they told him that in spite 
Of his sweet melodies, 

They knew that such a wayward sprite 
Might never hope for bliss. 


And how the Spirit ceased to play 
When thus they spoke to him, 

And threw his lyre at once away, 
And leaped into the stream. 


This answer then the father gave, 
“‘ Dear boys! ye did not right: 
God’s grace is rich enough to save 

A wayward Water-Sprite.” 





” Again the boys at evening played 
3eside the flowing spring, : 

And saw again beneath the shade | 

The wayward Water-King. 


He sate beneath the alder shade 
In melancholy guise, 

No more upon his harp he played 
And tears were in his eyes. 


Again the eldest brother spake, 
To break the mournful spell, 

“Nay, weep not thus, unhappy Neck ! 
For all may yet be well. 


“Our father says that what before 
We told you, was not right: 

For God has grace enough in store 
To save a Water-Sprite.” 


Up sprang the joyful Spirit then, 
As waking from a dream, 

And took his golden lyre again 
That lay beside the stream. 


And long the boys delighted heard 
The glad unearthly sound, 

While nota breeze the river stirred 
And silence slept around. 
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Gray, in the most familiar of his keepa livery stable, or drive four in 


_ 
eincyeste 


~ 





exquisite Stanzas in a Country Church- 
yard, (“Full many a gem” X&c.,) has 


expressed most poetically the waste of 


a false position in life. The fond par- 
tiality of every village generation finds 
in its own burying-ground some “ vil- 
lage Hampden,” some “ mute, inglo- 
rious Milton,” or 

guiltless of his 


blood.” 


“ Cromwell country’s 


It is a signal good fortune, when an 
individual has a right position in life. 
The office of President of the United 
States is one of the highest among men, 
and he who worthily fills it is the peer 
of kings and autocrats. Washiogton, 
the elected head of the American peo- 
ple, was truly king of kings. But if the 
nation put in that high place a man 
only fitted to be aclever ward poli- 
tician, or a skilful overseer of a plan- 
tation, he is a mark in the pillory, not 
the light set on a hill. 

We see every day men in a false 
position; in places as ill-fitting as a 
garment a world too wide, or per- 
chance too narrow. Men are raised 
to offices of trust and honor, that are 
worthy neither of the one nor the 
other; and stout frames, which nature 
has built of muscle and sinew able to 
subdue the wildest of our wild land, 
are in places behind counters, that 
women of right and grace should fill. 
Do we not all know ladies in drawing- 
rooms, cumberers of that ground, who 
would have figured as first-rate millin- 
ers ? And mistresses of our city palaces, 
who would have been inestimable 
market-women ? And yellow, languid, 
fine ladies, who, in their right vo- 
cation of chamber-maids, would have 
been brisk and blooming? And dowe 
not know those in obscure and humble 
places, who, shuffled to their right 
position, would bring with them the 
graces so much wanted to give a zest 
to high life? There are men born to 
the inheritance and ministration of a 
princely fortune, who are only fit to 


hand ; and there are spiritual teachers, 
whose whole lives should be passed in 
the humblest class of learners. Bach- 
elors there are, who would have been 
pattern husbands and idolized fathers; 
aud husbands and fathers, who should 
have gone roaming and growling alone 
through life. It is this prevailing dis- 
order and unfitness, that makes it so 
peculiarly delightful to see a friend in 
the right position—that gives to fitness 
the effect of harmony. 

This felicity of the right position is 
most strikingly illustrated by a charm- 
ing friend of mine, who, having an in- 
numerable host of young cousins, is 
best known by his most common ap- 
pellative, ‘‘ Cousin Frank.” A discern- 
ing girl has tried to fix upon him the 
sobriquet of Pickwick, but there was 
a general outcry against this; we were 
too jealous of the originality of our 
friend, to blend him in any way with 
another. Perhaps, we did not all of 
us fully appreciate the gentle qualities 


—the romantic benevolence—the ex- 
quisite gentlemanliness of the Don 
Quixote of Mr. Dickens’s creation ; 


and besides, the very sound of * Cou- 
sin Frank !” is a key-note to our aflec- 
tions. ‘Cousin Frank” is not 
young—and I cannot remember that 
he ever was—for any kind office; and 
he never will be “too old ” for any ser- 
vice of humanity. He is not rich, 
thank Heaven, for if he were, he would 
have cares of his own; nor is he poor, 
and thank Heaven for that, too, for 
then he would have sordid anxieties. 
If he were too tall, he might on some 
occasion (there is a universality in 
Cousin Frank’s be incon- 
veniently conspicuous; and if he were 
too short, he might not always com- 
mand the respect of those who mea- 
sure dignity by feet and inches ; so he 
is just right—just as high as all our 
hearts. 

Again, ‘‘ Cousin Frank ” is not in the 
dilemma of one of Mr. Bulwer’s he- 
roes, “too handsome for anything,” 
but were you to question his beauty in 


too 


occasions) 
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a certain circle, any one of a dozen fair 
young creatures would exclaim, ‘* Cou- 
sin Frank not handsome!—I wonder 
then whois!” He certainly has 
what our English friends call ‘a nice 
countenance ;” just thatamount of good 
looks that makes a young lady who 
has his arm in a company of strangers, 
feel very complacent. 

We have said there is a universality 
in “Cousin Frank’s occasions of bene- 
volent usefulness’—we cannot enu- 
merate them. He is the dear and 
privileged friend of half-a-dozen fami- 
lies, and the mainspring of three. If 
there be a pleasant party on foot, 
‘Cousin Frank ” must come to make 
it pleasanter; if a dull one, he must 
come to make it endurable. If an 
agreeable dinner is planned, “ Cousin 
Frank ” is the guest to make sure all 
its pleasant little hilarities; if a heavy 
one is apprehended, he must do its dull 
honors. A perilous winter’s journey 
can only be encountered with ‘ Cousin 
Frank ;” an enticing pic-nic would still 
be nothing without him. If there be 
an awkward secret that must be con- 
fided to some one, “Cousin Frank ” is 
the chosen recipient; he never tells, 
and if help be possible, help will come 
from him. 

“Cousin Frank” is no amateur of 
music, real or pretended. I doubt if 
he could distinguish an air of Bellini 
from a sonata of Beethoven. Yet he 
goes to more concerts than any man 
in town; for Grisior Lablache would 
sing in vain to any of our score of girls, 
if “Cousin Frank” were not there. 
The lectures—we must confess it— 
sparing neither sex nor age, they have 
well nigh exhausted even “Cousin 
Frank’s ” patience, and he was once 
seen looking grave and doubtful, when 
one of his prettiest cousins asked him 
to attend her to the “ Tabernacle.” 

For himself, ‘Cousin Frank” es- 
chews parties; but if there be a timid 
womankind among us, who fears to go 
alone in a carriage, he is called upon 
to attend her; or if there be a frugal 
one who would fain save coach-hire, 
he is again called upon, and “ Cousin 
Frank” is that good, that “ dainty spir- 
it,” that “does always come when you 
do call him.” But he isnot merely the 
preux chevalier of young and pretty 
girls—most bachelors are willing ser- 
vants of these; he is the visiter of the 
neglected, the prop of the old, the 
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cheerer of all. He has that true chiv- 
alry which Charles Lamb said he 
would believe in when he saw the best 
seat ina coach given to a forlorn old 
woman. 

As to country commissions, scarce a 
mail arrives without bringing a flood 
of thein for “ Cousin Frank.” The tide. 
never ebbs. For example by the last: 
“ Poor B. is getting deafer and deafer 
every day. It isa sad sight to see the 
tears in his eyes when he perceives his 
little boy’s lips moving without hearing 
the accents that come from them. 
Ask your Cousin Frank to look in at 
the new-fangled instruments for the 
deaf, and send us a report of them.” 
“G——’s eyes are getting worse 
again ;” then comes a statement of 
the case, and the unfailing conclusion, 
“Ask your Cousin Frank to step into 
Elliott’s and consult him about her 
going to town.” Again: ‘ We are 
impatient to see Stephens’s new work ; 
ask your Cousin Frank to forward it 
by the first opportunity.” And once 
more: “ Ask your Cousin Frank to 
send me a couple of dozen of good Port 
and a half-box of the best cigars; he 
knows how to choose both.” 

Sut we forbear, lest through our dull 
medium our readers may be—as no 
one ever yet was—tired of ‘“ Cousin 
Frank.” This is not the place to speak 
of his blessed part in the domestic 
tragedies of his friends; that memory 
is cut zn to their hearts, and its memo- 
rial is written down in the book of 
which the angel of life keeps the re- 
cord. Sach a character as ‘Cousin 
Frank” is a raré social blessing, and 
its felicity is to have fallen into the 
right position—upon a family where 
there is an alarming and most incons 
venient preponderance of womankind. 

Every now and then we have a ru- 
mor that ‘‘ Cousin Frank” is about “to 
give to a party what was meant for 
mankind ;” and his cousins look jeal- 
ously on certain of their charming 
friends on whom he seems to them to 
smile too benignly. ‘The cloud passes 
off. The statue has found its true niche 
—the picture its best light. ‘“ Cousin 
Frank” must not be married. This 
would be like giving to an individual 
an exclusive right to the sunshine— 
allowing to one family the monopoly 
of the Croton water. No: all crowns 
but the crown matrimonial to our 
dear “‘ Cousin Frank !” 
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THE SONG OF THE WAVE. 


lam free !—I am free !—I have slumbered long 
In the winter’s icy chain ; 
But the hills and the woods shall resound to my song, 
As I glide to the billowy main. 
T lie like a giant enwrapt in sleep, 
Till aroused by the spring’s sweet call ; 
But I rise in the might of the swelling deep, 
And I burst from my frozen thrall. 


Onward I glance with arrowy spring 
As I bout id in my frolicsome glee ; 

For mine is the joy ‘of an untamed thing- 
The fetterless and the free. 

Oh! mine are the sparkles of sunny gold,— 
And mine is the foamy crest ; 

And the changing skies all their hues unfold, 
On the mirror of my bright breast. 


Oh! mine are the showers of glittering spray, 
Which I dash onthe pebbly strand ; 

And the music is mine of the wind’s soft lay, 
Like tones from the spirit-land. 

On my bosom careers the white-sailed bark 
To the distant Indian shore; 

And its crystal gleams with a crimson spark, 
At the flash of the sun-lit oar. 


Onward I rush, in my wild career ; 
Yet tempt not mine hour of wrath, 

When my swollen and darkened form I rear, 
On the proud ship's ocean path. 

Beware !—Beware !—when in thunder breaks 
The voice of my rolling surge, 

And the dismal w ail of the cold wind shrieks 
The mariner’s lonely dirge- 


Ye are mine—ye are mine, im mine hour of pride, 
Ye that sport with a thing like me, 
Ye that dare your fragile barks to guide 
O’er the waves of the wild blue sea! 
Phe loved of many a home shall sleep 
In the ocean’s coral cave ; 
For what human might may stay the sweep 
Of the untamed, unquelled Wave! 
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Nort agreat while ago, passing through 
the gate of dreams, I visited that re- 
gion of the earth in which lies the 
famous city of Destruction. It inte- 
rested me much to learn, that, by the 
public spirit of some of the inhabit- 
ants,a railroad has recently been es- 
tablished between this populous and 
flourishing town, and the Celestial 
City. Having a little time upon my 
hands, I resolved to gratify a liberal 
curiosity by making a trip thither. 
Accordingly, one fine morning, after 
paying my bill at the hotel, and direct- 
ing the porter to stow my luggage be- 
hind a coach, I took my seat in the ve- 
hicle, and set out for the Station-house. 
It was my good fortune to enjoy the 
company of a gentleman—one Mr. 
Smooth-it-away—who, though he had 
never actually visited the Celestial 
City, yet seemed as well acquainted 
with its laws, customs, policy, and sta- 
tistics, as with those of the city of 
Destruction, of which he was a native 
townsman. Being, moreover, a direc- 
tor of the railroad corporation, and one 
of its largest stockholders, he had it in 
his power to give me all desirable in- 
formation respecting that praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

Our coach rattled out of the city, 
and, at a short distance from its out- 
skirts, passed over a bridge, of elegant 
construction, but somewhat too slight, 
as I imagined, to sustain any consid- 
erable weight. On both sides lay an 
extensive quagmire, which could not 
have been more disagreeable either to 
sight or smell, had ail the kennels of 
the earth emptied their pollution there. 

“This,” remarked Mr. Smooth-it- 
away, ‘“‘is the famous Slough of Des- 
pond—a disgrace to all the neighbor- 
hood; and the greater, that it might so 
easily be converted into firm ground.” 

“T_T have understood,” said I, “ that 
efforts have been made for that pur- 
pose, from time immemorial. Bun- 


yan mentions that above twenty thou- 
sand cart-loads of wholesome instruc- 
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THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





tions had been thrown in here, without 
effect.” 

“Very probably !—and what effect 
could be anticipated from such unsub- 
stantial stuff?” cried Mr. Smooth-it- 
away. “You observe this convenient 
bridge. We obtained a sufficient foun- 
dation for it, by throwing into the 
Slough some editions of books of mo- 
rality, volumes of French philosophy 
and German rationalism, tracts, ser- 
mons, and essays of modern clergy- 
men, extracts from Plato, Confucius, 
and various Hindoo sages, together 
with a few ingenious commentaries 
upon texts of Scripture—all of which, 
by some scientific process, have been 
converted into a mass like granite. 
The who'e bog might be filled up with 
similar matter.” 

It really seemed to me, however, 
that the bridge vibrated and heaved up 
and down, in a very formidable man- 
ner; and, spite of Mr. Smooth-it-away’s 
testimony to the solidity of its founda- 
tion, I should be loth to cross it in a 
crowded omnibus; especially, if each 
passenger were encumbered with as 
heavy luggage as that gentleman and 
myself. Nevertheless, we got over 
without accident, and soon found our- 
selves at the Station-house. This 
very neat and spacious edifice is erect- 
ed on the site of the little Wicket- 
Gate, which formerly, asall old pilgrims 
will recollect, stood directly across the 
highway, and, by its inconvenient nar- 
rowness, wasa great obstruction to the 
traveller of liberal mind and expansive 
stomach. The reader of John Bunyan 
will be glad to know, that Christian's 
old friend Evangelist, who was accus- 
tomed to supply each pilgrim with a 
mystic roll, now presides at the ticket- 
office. Some malicious persons, it is 
true, deny the identity of this reputa- 
ble character with the Evangelist of 
old times, and even pretend to bring 
competent evidence of en imposture. 
Without involving myself in the dis- 
pute, I shall merely observe, that, so 
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far as my experience goes, the square 
pieces of pasteboard, now delivered to 
passengers, are much more convenient 
and useful along the road, than the an- 
tique roll of parchment. Whether 
they will be as readily received at the 
gate of the Celestial City, I decline 
giving an opinion. 

A large number of passengers were 
already at the Station-house, awaiting 
the departure of the cars. By the as- 
pect and demeanor of these persons, it 
was easy to judge that the feelings of 
the community had undergone a very 
fayorable change, in reference to the 
celestial pilgrimage. It would have 
done Bunyan’s heart good to see it. 
Instead of a aay and ragged man, 
with a huge burthen on his back, plod- 
ding along sorrowfully on foot, while 
the whole ¢ ity hooted after him, here 
were parties of the first gentry and 
most respectable people in the neigh- 
borhood, setting forth towards the Ce- 
lestial City, as cheerfully as if the pil- 
grimage were merely a summer tour. 
Among the gentlemen were characters 
of deserved eminence, magistrates, 
politicians, and men of wealth, by 
whose example religion could not but 
be greatly recommended to their 
meaner brethren. In the ladies’ apart- 
ment, too, I rejoiced to distinguish 
some of those flowers of fashionable 
society, who are so well fitted to adorn 
the most elevated circles of the Celes- 
tial City. There was much pleasant 
conversation about the news of the day, 
topics of business, politics, or the 
lighter matters of amusement; while 
religion, though indubitably the main 
thing at heart, was thrown tastefully 
into the back-ground. Even an infidel 
would have heard little or nothing to 
shock his sensibility . 

One great convenience of the new 
method of going on pilgrimage, I must 
not forget to mention. Our enormous 
burthens, instead of being carried on 
our shoulders, as had been the custom 
ol old, were all snugly deposited in 
the baggage-car, and, asI wasassured, 
would be delivered to their respective 
owners at the journey’s end. Another 
thing likewise, the benevolent reader 
will be delighted to understand. It 
may be remembered that there wasan 
ancient feud between Prince Beelzebub 
and the keeper of the Wicket-Gate, 
and that the adherents of the former 
distinguished personage were accus- 
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tomed to shoot deadly arrows at honest 
pilgrims, while knocking at the door. 
This dispute, much to the credit as 
well of the illustrious potentate above- 
mentioned, as of the worthy and en- 
lightened Directors of the railrcad, has 
been pacifically arranged, on the prin- 
ciple of mutual compromise. The 
Prince’s subjects are now pretty nu- 
merously employed about the Station- 
house,' some in taking care of the bag- 
gage, others in collecting fuel, feeding 
the engines, and such congenial occu- 
pations; and I can conscientiously af- 
firm, that persons more attentive to 
their business, more willing to accom- 
modate, or more generally agreeable to 
the passengers, are not to be found on 
any railroad. Every good heart must 
surely exult at so satisfactory an ar- 
rangement of an immemorial diffi ulty. 

“Where is Mr. Great-heart?” in- 
quired I. “Beyond a doubt, the Di- 
rectors have engaged that famous old 
champion to be chief conductor on the 
railroad ?” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Smooth-it- 
away, with a dry cough. “He was 
offered the situation of brake-man ; but, 
to tell you the truth, our friend Great- 
heart has grown preposterously stiff 
and narrow, in his old age. He has so 
often guided pilgrims over the road, on 
foot, that he considers it asin to travel 
in any other fashion. Besides, the old 
fellow had entered so heartily into the 
ancient feud with Prince Beelzebub, 
that he would have been perpetually 
at blows or ill language with some of 
the prince’s subjects, and thus have 
embroiled us anew. So, on the whole, 
We were not sorry when honest Great- 
heart went off to the Celestial City in 
a huff, and left us at liberty to ch ose 
a more suitable and accommodating 
man. Yonder comes the conductor of 
the train. You will probably recog- 
nize him at once.” 

The engine at this moment took its 
station in advance of the cars, looking, 
I must confess, much more like a sort 
of mechanical demon that would hurry 
us to the infert ial regions, than a |; iud- 
able contrivance for smoothing our way 
to the Celestial City. On its top sata 
personage almost enveloped i 
and flame, which—not to startle the 
reader—appeared to gush from his own 
mouth and stomach, as well as from 
the engine’s brazen abdomen. 

‘Do my eyes deceive me?” cried I. 
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«“ What on earth is this! A living 
creature ?—if so, he is own brother to 
the engine that he rides upon !” 

“Poh, poh, you are obtuse!" said 
Mr. Smooth-it-away, with a hearty 
laugh. ‘Don’t you know Apollyon, 
Christian’s old enemy, with whom he 
fought so fierce a battle in the Valley 
of Humiliation? He was the very 
fellow to manage the engine; and so 
we have reconciled him to the custom 
of going on pilgrimage, and engaged 
him as chief conductor.” 

“Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed I, with 
irrepressible enthusiasm, “ this shows 
the liberality of the age; this proves, 
if anythiog can, that all musty preju- 
dices are in a fair way to be obliterated, 
And how will Christian rejoice to hear 
of this happy transformation of his old 
antagonist! I promise myself great 
pleasure in informing him of it, when 
we reach the Celestial City.” 

The passengers being all comfortably 
seated, we now rattled away merrily, 
accomplishing a greater distance in ten 
minutes than Christian probably 
trudged over ina day. It was laugh- 
able while we glanced along, as it 
were, at the tail of a thunderbolt, to 
observe two dusty foot-travellers, in 
the old pilgrim-guise, with cockle-shell 
aud staff, their mystic rolls of parch- 
ment in their hands, and their intolera- 
ble burthens on their backs. The 
preposterous obstinacy of these honest 
people, in persisting to groan and 
stumble along the difficult pathway, 
rather than take advantage of modern 
improvements, excited great mirth 
among our wiser brotherhood. We 
greeted the two pilgrims with many 
pleasant gibes and a roar of laughter ; 
whereupon, they gazed at us with such 
woeful and absurdly compassionate 
visages, that our merriment grew ten- 
fold more obstreperous. Apollyon, also, 
entered heartily into the fun, and con- 


trived to flirt the smoke and flame of 


the engine, or of his own breath, into 
their faces, and envelope them in an 
atmosphere of scalding steam. These 
little practical jokes amused us might- 
ily. and doubtless afforded the pilgrims 
the gratification of considering them- 
selves martyrs. 

At some distance from the railroad, 
Mr. Smooth-it-away pointed to a large, 
antique edifice, which, he observed, 
was a tavern of Jong standing, and had 
formerly been a noted stopping-place 
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for pilgrims. In Bunyan’s road-book it is 
mentioned as the Interpreter’s House, 

“T have long had a curiosity to visit 
that old mansion,” remarked I. 

“It is not one of our stations, as you 
oe: said my companion. “The 
ceeper was violently opposed to the 
railroad ; and well he might be, as the 
track left his house of entertainment 
on one side, and thus was pretty certain 
to deprive him of all his reputable 
customers. But the foot-path still 
passes his door ; and the old gentleman 
now and then receives a call from some 
simple traveller, and entertains him 
with fare as old-fashioned as himself.” 

Before our talk on this subject came 
to a conclusion, we were rushing by 
the place where Christian’s burthen 
fell from his shoulders, at the sight of 
the Cross. This served as a theme for 
Mr. Smooth-it-away, Mr. Live-for-the- 
world, Mr. Hide-sin-in-the-heart, Mr. 
Scaly-conscience, and a knot of gentle- 
men from the town of Shun-repentance, 
to descant upon the inestimable ad- 
vantages resulting from the safety of 
our baggage. Myself, and all the pas- 
sengers indeed, joined with great una- 
nimity in this view of the matter; for 
our burthens were rich in many things 
esteemed precious throughout the 
world; and, especially, we each of us 
possessed a great variety of favorite 
Habits, which we trusted would not 
be out of fashion, eyen in the polite 
circles of the Celestial City. It would 
have been a sad spectacle to see such 
an assortment of valuable articles 
tumbling into the sepulchre. Thus 
pleasantly conversing on the favorable 
circumstances of our position, as coms: 
pared with those of past pilgrims, and 
of narrow-minded ones at the present 
day, we soon found ourselves at the 
foot of the Hill Difficulty. Through 
the very heart of this rocky mountain 
a tunnel has been constructed, of most 
admirable architecture, with a lofty 
arch and a spacious double-track ; so 
that, unless the earth and rocks should 
chance to crumble down, it will remain 
an eternal monument of the builder's 
skill and enterprise. It is a great 
though incidental advantage, that the 
materials from the heart of the Hill 
Difficulty have been employed in filling 
up the Valley of Humiliation; thus 
obviating the necessity of descending 
into that disagreeable and unwhole- 
some hollow. 
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«This is a wonderful improvement, 
indeed,” said I. ‘ Yet I should have 
been glad of an opportunity to visit the 
Palace Beautiful, and be introduced to 
the charming young ladies—Miss Pru- 
dence, Miss Piety, Miss Charitv, and 
the rest—who have the kindness to 
entertain pilgrims there.” 

“ Young ladies!” cried Mr. Smooth- 
it-away, as soon as he could speak for 
laughing. ‘ And charming young la- 
dies! Why, my dear fellow, they are 
old maids, every soul of them—prim, 
starched, dry, and angular—and not 
one of them, I will venture to say, has 
altered so much as the fashion of her 
gown, since the days of Christian’s 
pilgrimage.” 

« Ah, well,” said I, much comforted, 
“then I can very readily dispense with 
their acquaintance.” 

The respectable Apollyon was now 
putting on the steam at a prodigious 
rate; anxious, perhaps, to get rid of the 
unpleasant reminiscences connected 
with the spot where he had so disas- 
trously encountered Christian. Con- 
sulting Mr. Bunyan’s road-book, I per- 
ceived that we must now be within a 
few miles of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death; into which doleful region, 
at our present speed, we should plunge 
much sooner than seemed at all desir- 
able. In truth, I expected nothing 
better than to find myself in the ditch 
on one side, or the quag on the other. 
But, on communicating my apprehen- 
ns to Mr. Smooth-it-away, he assured 
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me that the difficulties of this passage, 
even in its worst condition, had been 
vastly exaggerated, and that, in its 
present state of improvement, I might 
consider myself as safe as on any rail- 


road in Christendom. 

Even while we were speaking, the 
train shot into the entrance of this 
dreaded Valley. Though I plead 
guilty to some foolish palpitations of 
the heart, during our headlong rush 


yet it were unjust to withhold the 
j ld 


er the causeway here constructed, 


highest encomiums on the boldness of 


its original concept m, and the inge- 
nuity of those who executed it. It was 
cratifying, likewise, to observe how 
much care had been taken to dispel 
the everiasting gloom, and supply the 
defect of cheerful sunshine; not a ray 
of which has ever penetrated among 
these awful shadows. For this pur- 
pose, the inflammable gas, which ex- 


udes plentifully from the soil, is ecol- 
lected by means of pipes, and thence 
communicated to a quadruple row of 
lamps, along the whole extent of the 
passage. ‘Thus a radiance has been 
created, even out of the fiery and sul- 
phurous curse that rests for ever upon 
the Valley; a radiance hurtful, how- 
ever, to the eyes, and somewhat be- 
wildering, as I discovered by the 
changes which it wrought in the 
visages of my companions. In this 
respect, as compared with natural 
daylight, there is the same difference 
as between truth and falsehood ; but if 
the reader have ever travelled through 
the dark Valley, he will have learned 
to be thankful for any light that he 
could get; if not from the sky above, 
then from the blasted soil beneath. 
Such was the red brilliancy of these 
lamps, that they appeared to build 
walls of fire on both sides of the track, 
between which we held our course at 
lightning speed, while a reverberating 
thunder filled the Valley with its 
echoes. Had the engine run off the 
track—a catastrophe, it is whispered, 
by no means unprecedented—the bot- 
tomless pit, if there be any such place, 
would undoubtedly have received us. 
Just as some dismal fooleries of this 
nature had made my heart quake, 
there came a tremendous shriek, ca- 
reering along the Valley as if a thou- 
sand devils had burst their lungs to 
utter it, but which proved to be merely 
the whistle of the engine, on arriving 
at a stopping-place. 

The spot, where we had now paused, 
is the same that our friend Bunyan—a 
truthful man, but infected with many 
fantastic nouons—has designated, in 
terms plainer than I like to repeat, as 
the mouth of the infernal region. 
This, however, must be a mistake; 
inasmuch as Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
while we remained in the smoky and 
lurid cavern, took occasion to prove 
that Tophet has not even a metaphori- 
cal existence. The place, he assured 
us, isno other than the crater of a half- 
extinct voleano, in which the Direc- 
tors had caused forges to be set up, for 
the manufacture of railroad iron. 
Hence, also, is obtained a_ plentiful 
supply of fuel for the use of the en- 
gines. Whoever had gazed into the 
dismal obscurity of the broad cavern- 
mouth, whence ever and anon darted 
huge tongues of dusky flame,—and 
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had seen the strange, half-shaped mon- 
sters, and visions of faces horribly gro- 
tesque, into which the smoke seemed 
to wreathe itself,—and had heard the 
awful murmurs, and shrieks, and 
deep shuddering whispers of the 
blast, sometimes forming itself into 
words almost articulate,—would have 
seized upon Mr. Smooth-it-away’s 
comfortable explanation, as greedily 
as we did. The inhabitants of the 
cavern, moreover, were unlovely per- 
sonages, dark, smoke-begrimed, gen- 
erally deformed, with mis-shapen feet, 
and a glow of dusky redness in their 
eyes; as if their hearts had caught 
fire, and were blazing out of the upper 
windows. It struck me asa peculiarity, 
that the laborersat the forge, and those 
who brought fuel to the engine, when 
they began to draw short breath, posi- 
tively emitted smoke from their mouth 
and nostrils. 

Among the idlers about the train, 
most of whom were puffing cigars 
which they had lighted at the flame 
of the crater, | was perplexed to no- 
tice several who, to my certain know- 
ledge, had heretofore set forth by rail- 
road for the Celestial City. They 
looked dark, wild, and smoky, with a 
singular resemblance, indeed, to the 
native inhabitants; like whom, also, 
they had a disagreeable propensity to 
ill-natured gibes and sneers, the habit 
of which had wrought a settled con- 
tortion of their visages. Having been 
on speaking terms with one of these 
persons—an indolent, good-for-nothing 
fellow, who went by the name of 
Take-it-easy—I called to him, and in- 
quired what was his business there. 

“Did you not start,” said I, “ for the 
Celestial City ?” 

“That’s a fact,” said Mr. Take-it- 
easy, carelessly puffing some smoke 
into my eyes. ‘“ But I heard such bad 
accounts, that I never took pains to 
climb the hill, on which the city stands. 
No business doing—no fun going on— 
nothing to drink, and no smoking al- 
lowed—and a thrumming of church- 
music from morning till night! I 
would not stay in such a place, if they 
offered me house-room and living 
free.” 

“But, my good Mr. Take-it-easy,’ 
cried I, ‘why take up your residence 
here, of all places in the world ?” 

“Oh,” said the loafer, with a grin, 
“it is very warm hereabouts, and [ 


y 


meet with plenty of old acquaintances, 
and altogether the place suits me. I 
hope to see you back again, some day 
soon. A pleasant journey to you!” 
While he was speaking, the bell of 
the engine rang, and we dashed away, 
after dropping a few passengers, but 
receiving no new ones. Rattling on- 
ward through the Valley, we were 
dazzled with the fiercely gleaming gas- 
lamps, as before. But sometimes, in 
the dark of intense brightness, grim 
faces, that bore the aspect and expres- 
sion of individual sins, or evil passions, 
seemed to thrust themselves through 
the veil of light, glaring upon us, and 
stretching forth a great dusky hand, as 
if to impede our progress. I almost 
thought, that they were my own sins 
that appalled me there. These were 
freaks of imagination—nothing more, 
certainly,—mere delusions, which I 
ought to be heartily ashamed of—but, 
all through the Dark Valley, I was 
tormented, and pestered, and dolefully 
bewildered, with the same kind of 
waking dreams. The mephitic gases 
of that region intoxicate the brain. As 
the light of natural day, however, be- 
gan to struggle with the glow of the 
lanterns, these vain imaginations lost 
their vividness, and finally vanished 
with the first ray of sunshine that 
greeted our escape from the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Ere we had 
gone a mile beyond it, I could well 
nigh have taken my oath, that this 
whole gloomy passage was a dream. 
At the end of the Valley, as John 
Bunyan mentions, is a cavern, where, 
in his days, dwelt two cruel giants, 
Pope and Pagan, who had strewn the 
ground about their residence with the 
bones of slaughtered pilgrims. These 
vile old troglodytes are no longer there ; 
but into their deserted cave another 
terrible giant has thrust himself, and 
makes it his business to seize upon 
honest travellers, and fat them for his 
table with plentiful meals of smoke, 
mist, moonshine, raw potatoes, and 
saw-dust. He is a German by birth, 
and is called Giant Transcendentalist ; 
but as to his form, his features, his sub- 
stance, and his nature generally, it is 
the chief peculiarity of this huge mis- 
creant, that neither he for himself, nor 
anybody for him, has ever been able to 
describe them. As we rushed by the 
cavern’s mouth, we caught a hasty 
glimpse of him, looking somewhat 
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like an ill-proportioned figure, but con- 
siderably more like a heap of fog and 
duskiness. He shouted after us, but 
in so strange a phraseology, that we 
knew not what he meant, nor whether 
to be encouraged or affrighted. 

It was late in the day, when the 
train thundered into the ancient city of 
Vanity, where Vanity Fairisstill at the 
height of prosperity, and exhibits an 


epitome of whatever is brilliant, gay, 
and fascinating, beneath the sun. As 


I purposed to make a considerable stay 
here, it gratified me to learn that there 
is no longer the want of harmony be- 
tween the townspeople and pilgrims, 
which impelled the former to such la- 
mentably mistaken measures as the 
persecution of Christian, and the fiery 
martyrdom of Faithful. On the con- 
trary, as the new railroad brings with 
it great trade and a constant influx of 
strangers, the lord of Vanity Fair is its 
chief patron, and the capitalists of the 
city are among the largest stock holders. 
Many passengers stop to take their 
pleasure or make their profit in the 
Fair, instead of going onward to the 
Celestial City. Indeed, such are the 
charms of the place, that people often 
affirm it to be the true and only hea- 
ven; stoutly contending that there is 
no other, that those who seek further 
are mere dreamers, and that, if the 
fabled brightness of the Celestial City 
lay but a bare mile beyond the gates 
of Vanity, they would not be fools 
enough to go thither. Without sub- 
scribing to these, perhaps, exaggerat- 
ed encomiums, I can truly say, that 
my abode in the city was mainly 
agreeable, and my intercourse with the 
inhabitants productive of much amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

Being naturally of a serious turn, my 
attention was directed to the solid ad- 
vantages derivable from a residence 
here, rather than to the effervescent 
pleasures, which are the grand object 
with too many visitants. The Christ- 
ian reader, if he have had no accounts 
of the city later than Bunyan’s time, 
will be surprised to hear that almost 
every street has its church, and that 
the reverend clergy are nowhere held 
in higher respect than at Vanity Fair. 
And well do they deserve such honor- 
able estimation; for the maxims of 
wisdom and virtue which fall from 
their lips, come from as deep a spiritual 
source, and tend to as lofty a religious 
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aim, as those of the sagest philosophers 
of old. In justification of this high 
praise, I need only mention the names 
of the Rev. Mr. Shallow-deep; the 
Rev. Mr. Stumble-at-Truth; that fine 
old clerical character, the Rev. Mr. 
This-to-day, who expects shorily to 
resign his pulpit to the Rev. Mr. That- 
to-morrow ; together with the Rev. 

Mr. Bewilderment; the Rev. Mr. Clog- 
the-spirit; and, last and greatest, the 
Rev. Dr. W ind-of-doctrine. The labors 
of these eminent divines are aided by 
those of innumerable lecturers, who 
ditfuse such a various profundity, in all 
subjects of human or celestial science, 
that any man may acquire an omni- 
genous erudition, without the trouble 
of even learning to read. Thus litera- 
ture is etherealized by assuming for its 
medium the human voice; and know- 
ledge, depositing all its heavier parti- 
cles—except, doubtless, its gold—be- 
comes exhaled into a sound, which 
forthwith steals into the ever-open ear 
of the community. These ingenious 
methods constitute a sort of machinery, 
by which thought and study are done 
to every person’s hand, without his 
putting himself to the slightest incon- 
venience in the matter. ‘There is an- 
other species of machine for the whole- 
sale manufacture of individual morality. 
This excellent result is effected by SO- 
cieties for all manner of virtuous pur- 
poses; with which a man has merely 
to connect himself, throwing, as it 
were, his quota of virtue into the com- 
mon stock ; and the president and di- 
rectors will take care that theaggregate 
amount be well applied. All these, 
and other wonderful improvements in 
ethics, religion, and literature, being 
made plain to my comprehension by 
the ingenious Mr. Smooth-it-away, in- 
spired me with a vast admiration of 
Vanity Fair. 

It would fill a volume, in an age of 
pamphlets, were [ to record all my 
observations in this great capital of 
human business and pleasure. There 
was an unlimited range of society—the 
powerful, the wise, the witty, and the 
famous in every walk of life—princes, 
presidents, poets, generals, artists, act- 
ors, and philanthropists, all making 
their own market at the Fair, and 
deeming no price too exorbitant for 
such commodities as hit their fancy. 
It was well worth one’s while, even if 
he had no idea of buying or selling, to 
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loiter through the bazaars, and observe 
the various sorts of traffic that were 
going forward. 

Some of the purchasers, I thought, 
made very foolish bargains. For in- 
stance, a young man, having inherited 
a splendid fortune, laid out a consider- 
able portion of it in the purchase of 
diseases, and finally spent all the rest 
for a heavy lot of repentance and a suit 
of rags. A very pretty girl bartered a 
heart as clear as crystal, and which 
seemed her most valuable possession, 
for another jewel of the same kind, but 
so worn and defaced as to be utterly 
worthless. In one shop, there were a 
great many crowns of laurel and myrtle, 
which soldiers, authors, statesmen, and 
various other people, pressed eagerly 
to buy; some purchased these paltry 
wreaths with their lives; others by a 
toilsome servitude of years; and many 
sacrificed whatever was most valuable, 
yet finally slunk away without the 
crown. There wasa sort of stock or 
scrip, called Conscience, which seemed 
to be in great demand, and would pur- 
chase almost anything. Indeed, few 
rich commodities were to be obtained 
without paying a heavy sum in this 
particular stock, as a man’s business 
was seldom very lucrative, unless he 
knew precisely when and how to throw 
his hoard of Conscience into the market. 
Yet as this stock was the only thing of 
permanent value, whoever parted with 
it was sure to find himself a loser, in 
the long run. Several of the specula- 
tions were of a questionable charac- 
ter. Occasionally, a member of Con- 
gress recruited his pocket by the sale 
of his constituents; and I was assured 
that public officers have often sold 
their country at very moderate prices. 
Thousands sold their happiness for a 
whim. Gilded chains were in great 
demand, and purchased with almost 
any sacrifice. In truth, those who de- 
sired, according to the old adage, to sell 
anything valuable for a song, might find 
customers all over the Fair; and there 
were innumerable messes of pottage, 
piping hot, for such as chose to buy 
them with their birth-rights. A few 
articles, however, could not be found 
genuine at Vanity Fair. If acustomer 
wished to renew his stock of youth, 
the dealers offered him a set of false 
teeth and an auburn wig; if he de- 
manded peace of mind, they recom- 
mended opium or a brandy-bottle. 
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Tracts of land and golden mansions, 
situate in the Celestial City, were often 
exchanged, at very disadvantageous 
rates, for a few years’ lease of small, 
dismal, inconvenient tenements in 
Vanity Fair. Prince Beelzebub himself 
took great interest in this sort of traffic, 
and sometimes condescended to meddle 
with smaller matters. I once had the 
pleasure to see him bargaining witha 
miser for his soul, which, after much 
ingenious skirmishing on both sides, 
his Highness succeeded in obtaining at 
about the value of sixpence. The 
prince remarked, with a smile, that he 
was a loser by the bargain. 

Day after day, as I walked the streets 
of Vanity, my manners and deportment 
became more and more like those of 
the inhabitants. The place began to 
seem like home ; the idea of pursuing 
my travels to the Celestial City was 
almost obliterated from my mind. I 
was reminded of it, however, by the 
sight of the same pair of simple pilgrims 
at whom we had laughed so heartily, 
when Apollyon puffed smoke and steam 
into their faces, at the commencement 
of our journey. There they stood amid 
the densest bustle of Vanity—the deal- 
ers offering them their purple, and fine 
linen, and jewels; the men of wit and 
humor gibing at them; a pair of buxom 
ladies ogling them askance; while the 
benevolent Mr. Smooth-it-away whis- 
pered some of his wisdom at their 
elbows, and pointed toa newly-erected 
temple,—but there were these worthy 
simpletons, making the scene look wild 
and monstrous, merely by their sturdy 
repudiation of all part in its business 
or pleasures. 

One of them—his name was Stick- 
to-the-right—perceived in my face, I 
suppose, a species of sympathy and 
almost admiration, which, to my own 
great surprise, I could not help feeling 
for this pragmatic couple. It prompted 
him to address me. 

“Sir,” inquired he, with a sad, yet 
mild and kindly voice, “‘ do you call 
yourself a pilgrim ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ my right to that 
appellation is indubitable. I am merely 
a sojourner here in Vanity Fair, being 
bound to the Celestial City by the new 
railroad.” 

“ Alas, friend,” rejoined Mr. Stick- 
to-the-right, “I do assure you, and be- 
seech you to receive the truth of my 
words, that that whole concern is a 
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bubble. You may travel on it all your 
life-time, were you to live thousands 
of years, and yet never get beyond the 
limits of Vanity Fair! Yea; though 
you should deem yourself entering the 
gates of the Blessed City, it will be 
nothing but a miserable delusion.” 

“The Lord of the Celestial City,” 
began the other pilgrim, whose name 
was Mr. Go-the-old-way, “ has refused, 
and will ever refuse, to grant an act of 
incorporation for this railroad; and 

unless that be obtained, no passenger 
can ever hope to enter his dominions. 
Wherefore, every man who buys a 
ticket, must lay his account with losing 
the purchase-money—which is the va- 
lue of his own soul.” 

* Poh, nonsense!” said Mr. Smooth- 
it-away, taking my arm and leading 
me off, “‘ these fellows ought to be in- 
dicted for a libel. If the law stood as 
it once did in Vanity Fair, we should 
see them grinning through the iron bars 
of the prison window.” 

This incident made a considerable 
impression on my mind, and contributed 
with other circumstances to indispose 
me to a permanent residence in the 
city of Vanity; although, of course, [ 
was not simple enough to give up my 
original plan of gliding along easily 
and commodiously by railroad. Still, 
I grew anxious to be gone. There was 
one strange thing that troubled me; 
amid the occupations or amusements 
of the fair, nothing was more common 
than for a person—whether at a feast, 
theatre, or church, or trafficking for 
wealth and honors, or whatever he 
might be doing, and however unsea- 
sonable the interruption—suddenly to 
vanish like a soap-bubble, and be never 
more seen of his fellows; and so ac- 
customed were the latter to such little 
accidents, that they went on with their 
business, as quietly as if nothing had 
happened. but it was otherwise with 
me. 

Finally, after a pretty long residence 
at the Fair, I resumed my journey to- 
wards the Celestial City, still with 
Mr. Smooth-it-eaway at my side. At 
a short distance beyond the suburbs of 
Vanity, we passed the ancient silver- 
mine, of which Demas was the first 
discoverer, and which is now wrought 
to great advantage, supplying nearly 
all the coined currency of the world. 
A little further onward was the spot 
where Lot’s wife had stood for ages, 


under the semblance of a pillar of salt. 
Curious travellers have carried it away 
piecemeal. Had all regrets been pun- 
ished as rigorously as this poor dame’s 
were, my yearning f i the relinquished 
delights of Vanity Fair might have 
produced a similar change in my own 
corporeal substance, and left me a 
warning to future pilgrims. 

The next remarkable object was a 
large edifice, constructed of moss-grown 
stone, but in a modern and airy style 
of architecture. The engine came to 
a pause in its vicinity with the usual 
tremendous shriek. 

“This was formerly the castle f the 
redoubted giant Despair,” observed Mr. 
Smooth-it-away ; “ but, since his death, 
Mr. Flimsy-faith has repaired it, and 
now keeps an excellent house of enter- 
tainment here. Itis one of our stop- 
ping-places.” 

“It seems but slightly put together,” 
remarked I, lookiag at the frail, yet 
ponderous walls. “I donot envy Mr. 
Flimsy-faith his habitation. Some day 
it will thunder down upon the heads of 
the occupants.” 

“We shall escape, at all events,’ 
said Mr. Smooth-it-away ; “ for Apol |. 
lyon is putting on the steam again.” 

The road now plunged intoa gorge 
of the Delectable Mountains, and tra- 
versed the field where, in former ages, 
the blind men wandered and stumbled 
among the tombs. One of these an- 
cient tomb-stones had been thrust acr 
the track, by some malicious cet 
and gave the train of cars a terrible 
jolt. Far up the rugged 5 na +d a 
mountain, I perceived a rusty iron door, 
half overgrown with bushes sal creep- 
ing plants, but with smoke issuing from 
its crevices, 

“Is that,” inquired I, “ the very door 
in the hill-side, which the shepherds 
assured Christian was a by-way to 
Hell 2?” 

“ That wasa joke on the part of the 
shepherds,” said Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
with asmile. ‘ Itis neither more nor 
less than the door of a cavern, which 
they use as a smoke-house for the pre- 
paration of mutton hams.” 

My recollections of the journey are 
now, for a little space, dim and con- 
fused, inasmuch as a singular drowsi- 
ness here overcame me, owing to the 
fact that we were passing over the en- 
chanted ground, the air of which en- 
courages a disposition to sleep. I 
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awoke, however, as soon as we crossed 
the borders of the pleasant land of 
Beulah. All the passengers were rub- 
bing their eyes, comparing watches, 
and congratulating one another on the 
prospect of arriving so seasonably at 
the journey’s end. The sweet breezes 
of this happy clime came refreshingly 
to our nostrils; we beheld the glim- 
mering gush of silver fountains, over- 
hung by trees of beautiful foliage and 
delicious fruit, which were propagated 
by grafts from the celestial gardens. 
Once, as we dashed onward like a 
hurricane, there was a flutter of wings, 
and the bright appearance of an angel 
in the air, speeding forth on some hea- 
venly mission. The engine now an- 
nounced the close vicinity of the final 
Station House, by one last and horrible 
scream, in which there seemed to be 
distinguishable every kind of wailing 
and woe, and bitter fierceness of wrath, 
all mixed up with the wild laughter of 
a devil or a madman. Throughout 
our journey, at every stopping-place, 
Apollyo n had exercised his ingenuity 
in screwing the most: :bominable sounds 
out of the whistle of the steam-engine ; 
but, in this closing effort he outdid 
himself, and created an infernal uproar, 
which, besides disturbing the peaceful 
inhabitants of Beulah, must have sent 
its discord even through the celestial 
gates. 

While the horrid clamor was still 
ringing in our ears, we heard an exult- 
ing strain, as if a thousand instruments 
of music, with height, and depth, and 
sweetness in their tones, at once tender 
and triumphant, were struck in unison, 
to greet the approach of some illustri- 
ous hero, who had fought the good 
fight and won a glorious victory, and 
was come to lay aside his battered 
arms for ever. Looking to ascertain 
what might be the occasion of this 
glad harmony, I perceived, on alighting 
from the cars, that a multitude of 
shining ones bad assembled on the 
other side of the river, to welcome two 
poor pilgrims, who were just emerging 
from its depths. They were the same 
whom Apollyon and ourselves had per- 
secuted with taunts and gibes, and 
scalding steam, at the commencement 
of our journey—the same whose un- 





worldly aspect and impressive words 
had stirred my conscience, amid the 
wild revellers of Vanity Fair. 


“ How amazingly well those men 
have got on!” cried I to Mr. Smooth- 
it-away. “I wish Wwe were secure of 
as good a reception.” 

“* Never fear—never fear !” answered 
my friend. ‘‘ Come—make haste; the 
ferry-boat will be off directly ; and in 
three minutes you will be on the other 
side of the river. No doubt you will 
find coaches to carry you up to thecity 
gates.” 

A steam ferry-boat, the last improve- 
ment on this important route, lay at 
the river side, puffing, snorting, and 
emitting all those other disagreeable 
utterances, which betoken the depart- 
ure to be immediate. I hurried on 
board with the rest of the passengers, 
most of whom were in great perturba- 
tion; some bawling out for their bag- 

gage; some tearing their hair and ex- 
claiming that the boat would explode 
or sink ; some already pale with the 
heaving of the stream; some gazing 
affrighted at the ugly aspect of the 
steersman ; and some still dizzy with 
the slumberous influences of the En- 
chanted Ground. Looking back tothe 
shore, I was amazed to discern Mr, 
Smooth-it-away waving his hand in 
token of farewell! 

“Don’t you go over to the Celestial 
City 2?” exclaimed I. 

‘“‘Oh,no!” answered he with a queer 
smile, and that same disagreeable con- 
tortion of visage which I had remarked 
in the inhabitants of the Dark Valley. 
“Oh, no! I have come thus far only 
for the sake of your pleasant company. 
Good bye! We shall meet again.” 

And then did my excellent friend, 
Mr. Smooth-it-away, laugh outright ; 
in the midst of which cachinnation, a 
smoke-wreath issued from his mouth 
and nostrils, while a twinkle of livid 
flame darted out of either eye, proving 
indubitably that his heart was all of a 
red blaze. The impudent fiend! To 
deny the existence of Tophet, when he 
felt its fiery tortures raging within his 
breast ! I rushed to the side of the boat, 
intending to fling myself on shore. But 
the wheels, as they began their revo- 
lutions, threw a dash of spray over me, 
so cold—so deadly cold, with the chill 
that will never leave those waters, 
until Death be drowned in his own 
river—that, with a shiver and a heart- 
quake, I awoke. Thank heaven, it 
was a Dream! 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNIN( 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Let us rejoice, that in our own day, 
the great principle of Free Inquiry has 
been renewed, upheld, and pursued to 
still wider applications than it had 
reached before, by the refined intelli- 
gence and genial benevolence of 
Witttam Extery Cuanninc. Free 
Inquiry was the great rule which 
he inculcated, not for the maturity of 
age only, but for the ardent curiosity of 
youth: for he knew that freedom, ‘far 
from leading to infidelity, strives for 
certainty, is restless in pursuit of a 
well-grounded conviction. Freedom of 
mind he claimed, therefore, for every 
pursuit of the human faculties ; not for 
professors only, but for scholars ; not 
for material science alone, but even 
there where authority had been most 
revered, in theology and in the church. 

Nor did he vonfine the principle to 
theoretic speculations; he claimed it 
also in politics, and the affairs of social 
life. Not that he was a politician ; 
Channing could be classed with no po- 
litical party. He stood aloof from them 
all; and sought rather, behind the 
clouds of party strife, to discover the 
eternal principles that sway events and 
guide the centuries. His was the 
search for universal truth; he turned 
from men to the central light; he 
looked towards the region of absolute 
truth, of perfect justice. The laws of 
the moral world, the principles that 
come from the Eternal Mind, these 
were the objects of his pursuit; and 
he claimed for every man the right of 
calmly, fearlessly contemplating those 
truths, of seeking to apply them even 


to the affairs of life. What though 
enthusiasts might misunderstand and 
misapply ? His only cure for impetuous 
fanaticism, was to seize clearly on the 
great precept which it blindly adopted ; 
and to substitute for the hastiness of 
zeal the persuasion of sincerity and the 
calmer conduct of wisdom. There is 
not a moment, when the tendencies to 
reform do not assume a thousand vis- 
ionary, strange, and fantastic shapes. 
All this could not startle the purposes 
or alarm the serene mind of Channing. 
He knew that there was no way to 
dispel these forms of terror but by the 
light of truth; and he never swerved 
from his high career, whether of sub- 
jecting the institutions of our times to 
inquiry, or applying the principles of 
universal morality to the aflairs of 
public life. 
With powers of such astonishing 
brilliancy as those which Channing 
possessed, united with his determined 
urpose of never allowing himself to 
e blinded to the abstract right by the 
fact of possession, it is not wonderful 
that his career should, by many, have 
been contemplated with apprehension 
and even with terror. For who could 
say, to what reforms the manly asser- 
tion of natural right might conduct 2 
Who could set a limit to the purposes 
of reform, when it demanded immedi- 
ately the application of absolute truth ? 
But death annihilates thatalarm. The 
fear of sudden change by his agency, 
vanishes; and from the de »pths of the 
breast, from the recesses of conscience, 
from the inward tribunal which God 


* We had hoped to insert an engraving of Dr. Channing in the Democratic Review 


before this time, but regret to have found ourselves disappointed in that design, from 
causes unnecessary to be explained. The two papers here given were received nearly 
simultaneously, from different sources. The name of the one needs no comment; 
and though the other is required to be withheld from publicity, we may add that its 
author enjoyed peculiar opportunities of observation and knowledge of the subject of 
its portraiture. Though in one respect, to the extent of a few words, the former may 
involve a deviation from a rule observed in the conduct of this Review from its com- 
mencement, (that of excluding from its pages the topie of Slavery, the discussion of 
which would be practically inconsistent with its larger general objects of public use- 
fulness), we allow it to pass without comment, as inseparable from the current con- 
text, under the name of its eminent author.—Ep, D. R. 
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has established within the human soul, 
immortal witnesses rise up to the truth 
of his thrilling oracles, and humanity 
has joy as she warms herself by the 
fires he kindled. Prejudice before might 
confine his influence; by death, preju- 
dice is annihilated, and the echoes of 
his eloquence are no more shut in by 
its narrow bounds; as the fragrance of 
precious perfumes that have been con- 
fined in a vase, when the vase is broken 
is diffused abroad without limits, 

And yet, while we elevate our own 
minds to the capacity of receiving the 
sublime lessons which he uttered, if we 
look back upon his life, we shall find 
his love of reform balanced by a love 
of order, and the expansive energies of 
his benevolence restrained by a spirit 
of conservatism. He was not the ma- 
riner, who eagerly lifts the anchor and 
spreads his sail to the winds, and em- 
barks on the ocean of experiment; he 
resembled rather the seer, who stands 
on the high cliff along the shore, and 
gazes to see what wind is rising, and 
gives his prayers, and his counsels, and 
benedictions to the more adventurous, 
who set sail. And sometimes he would 
call back the enterprising reformer: he 
would not attempt progress by methods 
of disorder and riot, or even of party 
organization ; he would rather forego 
for a season the establishment of a right 
than seek to assert it by bloodshed and 
violence; like the Jewish mother who 
submitted to be withheld from her off- 
spring for a season, through fear lest, 
otherwise, her child should be rent in 
twain. 

And yet this abhorrence of violence 
hardly partook of timidity, certainly 
did not spring from a deficiency of de- 
cision. Did you consider his delicate 
organization, his light and frail frame, 
his sensitiveness to agreeable impres- 
sions, the exquisite culture of his taste, 
you might apprehend a want of firm- 
ness; but it was not so. Do you re- 
member the fine lines in which Walter 
Scott describes the slender shafts of 
shapeless stone of Melrose Abbey, of 
which the foliaged tracery seemed 
woven of osier wreaths, and yet, as if 
changed by a fairy’s spell, it proved to 
be of stone. So it was with Channing. 
He towered above the mediocrity of 
society, like the pinnacles of a Gothic 
minster, of which the tracery is infi- 
nitely delicate and airy, yet solid, du- 
rable, unyielding, and aspiring to the 
skies. Even sympathy, that which he 
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loved most, he sacrificed readily to 
duty ; and gave up the present applause 
of those by whom he was surrounded, 
rather than fail to win the world for 
his audience, and coming generations 
for his fame. 

This firmness rested in an entire faith 
in moral power to reform the world. 
Not the union of men, not associations, 
not temperance societies nor abolition 
societies, not conventions: MORAL PoW- 
ER was to him the Egeria that dictated, 
the energy that accomplished reform. 
Hence, while he objected to associa- 
tions, he was ever ready to advocate 
the great moral purposes for which men 
come together. Was he not among the 
first to rebuke the international selfish- 
ness, that has so long held the com- 
merce of the world in bonds? Was 
he not among the first in our midst to 
raise his voice against the horrors of 
war, the opprobrium of humanity ? 
Who like him gathered the crowd to 
recognize the great lesson of temper- 
ance, carrying renovation to once deso- 
lated families; to the despgnding and 
feeble of will ? Who like him asserted 
the moral dignity of man, irrespective 
of wealth and rank ? Indeed, one could 
hardly hear him on any public occasion, 
or even in private, but the great truth 
of man’s equality, as a consequence of 
his divine birth, struggled for utterance. 
He knew that man was made in the 
image of God; that the gift of reason 
opened to him the path to the know- 
ledge of creation, and to mastery over 
its powers. Having the highest rever- 
ence for genius, he yet recognized the 
image of the divine original every- 
where, in every human form; and how 
often have his teachings repeated to 
many of us the doctrine so well ex- 
pressed by one of kindred genius! 

** Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 

A poet or a friend to find ; 
Behold, he watches at the door, 
Behold his shadow on the floor. 

° ° . the Pariah hind 
Admits thee to the Perfect Mind.” 
Hence Channing became the advocate 
of equality ; recognized the power of 
the people as the great result of the 
modern centuries; and, knowing well 
that labor is the lot of man, that every 
mechanic art must be exercised, every 
service in life fulfilled, he sought to 
dignify labor, to exalt its character, not 
to lift the laborer out of his class, but 
to elevate that class into the highest 
regions of moral culture and enjoyment, 
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And his efforts were in part at least 
rewarded. His words reached those for 
whose benefit they were spoken: and 
at his funeral, next tothe fortitude with 
which his immediate friends had learn- 
ed from him to bear affliction, the most 
touching spectacle was, to see the la- 
borers gathering near the aisles to pay 
one last tribute of gratitude to the re- 
mains of their counsellor. 

Nor could the clear mind of Chan- 
ning turn from following his priuciples 
to their results, with all the power of 
dialectics that gained its warmth from 
benevolence, its energy from moral con- 
viction. I remember well the days 
when he first publicly appeared as the 
advocate of the negro slave; after a 
discourse of thrilling, heart-rending 
eloquence, the most eloquent address [ 
ever heard uttered, he did not so much 
complain of, as regret the want of sym- 
pathy. His voice is hushed now: his 
eye will not again flash on us indigna- 
tion: the spiritual life that beamed 
from him, is taken from our midst: 
now that he is in his grave, that the 
most timid can no longer fear from his 
influence divisions in church or in so- 
ciety, let us honor his memory by own- 
ing, that, in his main principle, he was 
in the right. Nor was his doctrine on 
slavery a sudden result, an accidental 
termination in his career: it lay at the 
very heart and core of his whole system 
of theology. His was a spirit that in 
its rapt trances sought intimate com- 
munion with God; yet shrinking alike 
from the terror of fixed decrees and the 
fatalism of Pantheism, binding alike 
destiny and chance to the footstool of 
God’s throne, he was from the first 


REMINISCENCES Of 


Tue death of this great and good man 
came very unexpectedly to the com- 
munity. ‘Not in the prime of life, it is 
true; his health had, however, im- 
proved so much within a few months 
before his death, that he gave promise 
of continuing long to pursue his course 
of distinguished usefulness. Many 
preachers of the denomination to which 
Dr. Channing belonged, have uttered 
tributes to his memory: in none of 
them has much, if any, personal refer- 
ence been indulged in. 

All the portraits we have of Dr. 
Channing, represent him as too strongly 
built, with too much flesh, and too pro- 


an advocate for the free agency of man. 
This was the great central point of his 
theology, his morals, his metaphysics, 
his politics. Human freedom under the 
sanction of moral power, human free- 
dom as the prerogative of mind, human 
freedom as the necessity of conscious- 
ness, human freedom as the indestruc- 
tible principle in the citadel of con- 
science, this was his whole theory. 
This animated his life; this alone led 
him into the fields of controversy ; and 
in the full maturity of life, with that 
deep reverence for God, which contem- 
plates him always and sees him every- 
where, and with that faith unto mar- 
tyrdom, in the freedom of man, he 
could not but rush to the conclusion 
thatslavery isa w m me; acrime against 
humanity as well as acrime against 
God. 

Thus by degrees Channing burst the 
limits of social and sectarian principles, 
and rising ever higher and higher, be- 
came the advocate of universal truths 
and the champion of humanity. Not 
a city, not a sect—the world listened 
to him. The golden harp which he 
bore, was at first breathed upon by the 
spirit of sects and parties, by the spirit 
of place and narrower engagements; 
but his career was ever upward; till 
far above a parish or a sect, parties or 
societies, in the higher sphere of his 
existence, the spirit of the world rushed 
fervidly amidst the trembling strings; 
and 
From his sweet harp flew forth 

Immortal harmonies, of power to still 
All passions born on earth, 

And draw the ardent will 

Its destiny of goodness to fulfil. 


DR. CHANNING. 


minent indications of health. At the 
time these portraits were taken he was 
not, if ever, physically powerful. From 
his earlier years he had been a person 
of delicate stature, small and excel- 
lently well modelled, yet never what 
could be called muscular; yet he im- 
pressed no one, upon a first interview, 
as by any means a trifling or insignifi- 
cant figure: his mind elevated the ta- 
bernacle wherein it dwelt. 

The contour of Dr. Channing’s head 
was found to be as remarkable by that 
celebrated phrenologist, Spurzheim, as 
he supposed before he set out on his 
journey to America. He said that “if 
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his head was not true to phrenology, 
he should put no further faith in the 
science.” But the great professor found 
in the shape of that head his best proof 
of phrenology. 

The upper portion of his face was 
eminently characterized by intellect, 
while his mouth gave indications of a 
heart profoundly tender. His eye, with 
its overhanging brow, shone in gentle 
light, clear and beautiful, yet strong 
and forcible. The forehead, remarkably 
expanded, seemed filled with thought. 
His hair was thrown off on one side, 
and he uniformly wore it long; it was 
very gracefuland waving. The whole 
expression of the face breathed a mild 
benignity, a gentle charity, and a pro- 
found sympathy with the joys and suf- 
ferings of man. It was a countenance 
that affected you with perfect confi- 
dence: it was trusting and humble, yet 
full of freedom. 

In his voice, perhaps, it was that Dr. 
Channing was peculiarly distinguished 
from most public speakers; and wher- 
ever it was heard, whether in the 
crowded church or the chamber of 
sickness, in sorrow or in joy, it still pre- 
served the same ineffable sweetness—— 
low, yet distinct, pure, and strong. 
When he began to speak, in one of 
oon sermons listened to with such 

ager delight by every member of a 
he congregation, the sound of his 
voice was scarcely audible, but by in- 
sensible degrees it seemed to fill the 
building, until in the remotest corner, 
the intonation of each word, however 
slight, could be distinctly heard and 
appreciated. 

But before I speak of him as a 
preacher, I will try to record my im- 
pressions of the influence of his manner 
in private life. In private also, this ex- 
traordinary sweetness of voice rivetted 
the attention of the person he happened 
to be addressing, even if the force of 
his reasoning might not attract him. 
His method of pronunciation, singu- 
larly polished and accurate, drew from 
each word the capacity it owned to re- 
present thought or feeling. To hear 
him pronounce was like taking a lesson 
in the art of speaking. He spoke 
slowly, firmly, as is said of Dante; yet 
unlike most slow-spoken men, his dis- 
course gave out light. 

Dr. Chanuiag was admirably framed 
for conversation, yet he did not hold 
arguments with persons. He stood at 
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a high point of human progress, from 
which he could not look otherwise than 
nobly, upon whatever question he might 
select. It was not so much conversa- 
tion in which he rejoiced, although no 
man ever listened to the communica- 
tion of another with more unfeigned 
respect; it was soliloquy: he dis- 
coursed to you honestly what he 
thought. It is not, however, my in- 
tention to more than allude to his intel- 
lectual character; his writings are the 
history of his mind. 

His manner, full of a sweet mildness, 
a touching benignity, brought those 
around him in whose society he mov ed, 
as the voice of a fountain of sweet 
water, gently falling among quiet trees, 
attracts the passenger. They came to 
quench their thirst at this spring of 
clearest crystal. Eminently framed for 
reverence, he won that which chiefly 
showed his great character; the young 
especially, came to him with a serene 
yet deep awe. Noman could be more 
impressive than he, yet no one was 
more trusted in. 

I do not remember the portrait of 
any man of modern times who reminds 
me of him; he was rather the man of 
a more fervent age, and possessed a 
mystic faith in the soul which we rarely 
find. Although his profession tended 
to prevent persons from approaching 
him with levity, his appearance was, 
in itself, yet more remarkable. Those 
who met with him casually were im- 
pressed equally with his friends, by his 
gentle manner, his sweet voice, and 
his clear, finished method of uniformly 
expressing himself. He did not meddle 
with topics on which he was unin- 
formed, and never professed to know 
that which he did not for the purpose 
of extracting information. 

Chiefly was he noted by the imper- 
turbableness of his life, engrafted upon 
a constitution nervously sensitive, but 
subdued into an incomparable modera- 
tion. In the presence of the dying, 
even of those who belonged to his own 
family, he stood like one elevated above 
mortals, to console them in the troubled 
waves of affliction. In this noble duty, 
with a serenity undisturbed, he held 
his way; the bulwark of bis friends in 
private, not less than the admiration of 
the people in his public character. 

But these simple reminiscences must 
not terminate without giving perma- 
nence to the great fact, that Dr. Chan- 
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ning not only insisted upon the practice 
of virtue in his numerous writings; he 
actually did good to others continually. 

A man of simple and inexhaustible be- 
nevolence, no one ever came to him 
for assistance, without receiving that 
which it was indeed a blessing to re- 
ceive, his affectionate sympathy, based 
upon the purest reverence for man. In 
addition to this, so far as his means ex- 
tended, this lover of the human race 
gave generously of his worldly goods. 
If he everywhere has taught the sub- 
lime doctrine of equal rights among 
men, so did he in all those various 
duties to which he was called, practise 
upon this great principle. He was, in- 
deed, a practical Christian, and truly 
interested himself in all the details of 
suffering, so far as they could be inves- 
tigated. 

This man, so eminent in the eyes of 
scholars and statesmen, and justly the 
revered of all those philanthropists 
who aim to perfect their race, was in- 
spired with the sincerest admiration 
for any beauty of character. Especially, 
he delighted to enlarge upon the pri- 
vate virtues of individuals, illustrious 
only by their piety in the sight of God, 
but among men unknown. These 
always came before him, surrounded, 
like the saints in Raphael’s pictures, 
with halos of glory. I fancy I can 
often see in his writings allusions to 
persons who will never be known else- 
where, and whom it was his delight to 
seek out and gratify. 

In all the reforms of our day Dr. 
Channing took a warm, a living inte- 
rest. For art and science, he had also 
the sincerest admiration. Had he not 
early felt the call to take up the cross 
and follow his Master in the endeavor 
to soften and mitigate the sufferings of 
humanity, I believe he would have 
been distinguished as an artist. The 
warm and living colors of the Berkshire 
hills, among which he spent the last 
days of his life, excited the brightest 
sympathy of his nature; he expressed 
a feeling of surprise to hear that men 
yet suffered, looking about him as he 
spoke, and reading that page of clear 
and silent sunshine, that autumn noon 
among the fair valleys and calm moun- 
tains. 

Asa preacher, he was unapproached, 
at least in my estimation, by any of 
his brethren. Their ready sy mpathy 
with him while he lived, their sincere 


affliction at his decease, show the deep 
interest with which he ins pired them. 
His discourses were sublime exhibi- 
tions of that species of eloquence which 
melts the heart of the listener by its 
sad, tender, profound feeling for the 
sins, the suflering, the ignorance of 
men; yet it was cheering. Although 
we listened to the avowal of man’s 
present fallen state, we heard a voice 
proclaiming glad tidings. In the pre- 
sent condition of our race, we also felt 
the capability of man; the most de- 
graded, the least admirable, claimed 
from us all a brother’s love. In some 
parts of his discourses may be found 
passages of touching pathos, and fre- 
quently high and noble exhortations 
bidding us to ascend and become more 
perfect. I can remember moments in 
his preaching, when the audience 
seemed to hang trembling on the verge 
of tears; the next instant they were 
borne on the stream of penetrating 
eloquence, almost into that upper air 
where the weary are at rest. The 
sentiment, whatever it might be, was 
sustained ; the manner never degene- 
rated into the petty or trivial: great 
truths, living expressions, fundamental 
thoughts flowed naturally from the lips 
of the preacher. 

I aim simply to convey the fact that 
if Dr. Channing was admirable in the 
public eye, so was he in private ; that 
his personal sphere no less enjoyed the 
blessings of those divine principles he 
taught, than that more public one where 
he was celebrated. How great an ex- 
cellence this is, must be estimated from 
the number of those who possess it. 

He was by no means a severe man. 
None enjoyed more highly all kinds of 
innocent amusement. In truth, he ad- 
vocated the necessity of popular sports 
in one of his best productions. He was 
fond of the society of all classes of 
men. 

His health, extremely frail for many 
years, precluded him from exertions 
which the strong are able to make; yet 
who was more active than he, or who 
endeavored with more steadfastness, to 
show a ready aid in any charitable un- 
dertaking? His influence on the social 
state of man must be pointed out in 
another day; his benefits to us who 
knew him, we have the happy privi- 
lege of being grateful for, both at pre- 
sent and in the future. 
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I was glad that the Editor of the De- 
mocratic Review appended a “ Note” 
to my article on Democracy and Liberty 
inserted in this Journal for April last, 
because it shows that he considered 
the questions I raised to be of no slight 
importance, and because by so doing 
he will draw more attention to my 
statements, and thus further the pur- 
pose for which they were made. I 
must ask him, without making any 
claim upon the “special agreement” 
there may be between us, to suffer me 
to offer through his pages a few com- 
ments in explanation and in justifica- 
tion of the doctrine I sought to bring 
out and establish. 

[t is too early, I hope, by many 
years, for my friends to take up a la- 
mentation over my fall from the cause 
of popular government or popular free- 
dom; and especially quite too early to 
build my tomb and write my epitaph. 
The Editor has entirely mistaken the 
tone and bearing of the Essay he so 
severely criticises. Had I not felt my 
bosom glowing with love of freedom, 
and my heart so enlisted in the cause 
of the People as to be willing to suffer 
reproach both with them and for them, 
I could not have written it. I had no- 
thing to gain by pulling the sovereign’s 
beard, and telling him he was no bet- 
ter than he should be. I feel all too 
deeply the importance of the experi- 
ment in political science which we are 
trying, and have suffered too much 
reproach for years of devotion to the 
great and glorious cause of freedom 
and progress, to be willing now, as 
“the snow-flakes” are beginning to fall 
upon my head, to “slough off” into 
a cold and heartless conservatism. I 
belong tothe Movement; I have strug- 
gled for it, in good report and in evil, 
in sickness and in health, in poverty 
aud want; and in it and for it, let 
others do what they will, I feel in my 
heart and soul, I shall live and die. 
So a truce to all hopes, fears, or pre- 
dictions of my deserting it. My expec- 
tations may be sobered by time and 
experience ; and young enthusiasm, as 
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I grow older and mingle more with 
the world, may be tempered with 
more of prudence and practical wis- 
dom; but never was I| further than now 
from forgetting the dreams of my youth. 
Men of ‘Progress! I assure you I am 
with you, heart and soul, for life and 
death, and ready to serve you in any 
capacity within my power, and against 
any enemy, or any odds. 

I wish to say, also, that, though I 
have been, I believe, on several ocea- 
sions formally excommunicated from 
the Democrauc Party, I am still in that 
party, as my home, heartily in favor of 
its leading measures, sine erely believ- 
ing the good of the country, and the 
progress of free principles, imperiously 
demand their adoption, and therefore 
am determined to do all that an indivi- 
dual so humble and obscure as I, can 
do to secure their adoption. I wasnot 
born to be a Whig; intoa Whig no 
earthly or unearthly power can trans- 
form me; and into one I am sure no 
heavenly power would wish me, or 
wish any one else, to be transformed. 
I hope this is enough to “define my 
position.” So I pray my Democratic 
friends to make no more insinua- 
tions. 

One word as to the statement with 
which the Editor commences his Note. 
He says my article severely tested “ his 
firmness and good faith jin adhering 
to the special agreement” made with 
me, when I consented to discontinue 
the Boston Quarterly Review, and to 
become a regular contributor to the 
Democratic. I am not sure that this 
statement is made in sober earnest; I 
am disposed to take it as a litile plea- 
santry; but if made in downright ear- 
nest, I must say that it implies a reflec- 
tion against the justice of which I must 
needs. protest. Does the Editor mean 
to imply, that, taking advantage of a 
special agreement, I have crowded into 
his Journal an article which I had rea- 
son to believe would be highly repug- 
nant to his feelings and convictions, or 
at least altogether different from what 
he might reasonably have expected 
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from me asan honorable man? If so, 
he wrongsme. The Essay in question 
is conceived and written in the very 
spirit of several articles which had ap- 
agg in my own Review before I had 
any connexion, or any thought of a 
connexion, with the Democratic; and 
its leading doctrine is one that I have 
uniformly maintained. | put it forth 
in the Boston Reformer, in 1836, when 
assigning reasons for not supporting 
Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency . 4 
repeated it at great length, and sus- 
tained it in an essay on Democracy, 

one of the most elaborate essays [| 
have ever written, inserted in the very 
first number of the Boston Quarterly 
Review, January, 1838; also under 
some of its aspects in the essays on the 
Abolition Proceedings, and on the Sub- 
Treasury Bill, in the same Journal, in 
the course of the same year; again, 
July, 1841, in an essay on Social Evils 
and their Remedy, an article on Execu- 
tive Patronage, and some remarks on 
the President’s Message; again, Octo- 
ber of the same year, in a criticism on 
Mr. Bancroft’s Colonial History ; again, 
in January following, in an essay on 
Constitutional Government, and in 
some remarks on the Distribution Bill; 
and also in several essays published in 
the Boston Morning Post, October, 
4841, in review of the Address of the 
Whig Members of Congress at the 
elose of the Extra Session. Now, I 
can hardly conceive how an Essay em- 
bodying a doctrine which I had so uni- 
formly, and so constantly, maintained, 
and which I can hardly suppose the 
Editor did not know I entertained, and 
was in the habit of insisting on, when 
he enlisted me in his corps of contribu- 
tors, could have severely tested his 
firmness and good faith in adhering to 
his engagements. Surely he could 
hardly have expected me to keep 
silence on so favorHe a doctrine; nor 
that I should change my faith with 
my medium of publication. bs cannot 
feel that in sending the article I acted 
dishonorably, or at all uns cenerous ly. 

Men who have devoted their lives to 
some great objects, are very likely to 
have some kind of doctrines, and life is 
all too serious an affair with them, to 
allow them to write without bringing 
out such doctrines as they believe true 
and important. They cannot write to 
order, for their bread, but must write 
out from their own hearts and minds, 


what they believe to be essential to 
the welfare of their fellow men. I 
have done my best, since I have been 
connected with the Democratic Re- 
view, to avoid saying anything which 
should be unpleasant to my highly 
esteemed friend, its conductor; and in 
order to do si " have for the most part 
kept so far in the regions of abstract 
P yhilos sop yhy as to interest but few of his 
readers: he himself has crown tired of 
those phil sophi il essays; but, if I 
may not come into the concrete world 
and speak of praetical matters, as | feel 
an honest man and a patriot should 
speak of them, it will go hard with me 
but [ shall be unable to say any thing 
that will not try my friend’s “ firmness 





and good faith” in keeping his engage- 
ment. But enough of this. What is 
merely personal concerns not the public. 

In my Essay, I spoke of 1840 as 
having worked a revolution in my 
opinions. I was not then careful to 
state with exactness In what that revo- 
lution consisted. [ was willing to 
leave the matter in so ie obscurity ; for 


I chose to refer my readers to an 
event which should justify the change 
{ wished tosee effected in them, permit- 
ting them to suppose it bad effected a 
corre sponding « hange in me, rather than 
to assume the superi i of saying to 
them, “I always told you so, and now 
you must see that I was right.” But, 
since the point has been made, I wish 
now to be m 


ore explicit, and more 
exact. The doctrine of my Es sO 
far as it concerns the origin of vern- 


ment, the sovereignty of the people, 
and the right of the majority to govern, 
is with me an old doctrine, and the 
only doctrine, so far as I can recollect, 
that I have ever really entertained on 
those subjects in my life. But on two 
or three questions of very great impor- 
tance, the election of 1840 hel pe d revo- 
lutionize my opin As thestatement 
of the changes implied, with the rea- 
sonings whic may have 
more than merely personal bearings, I 
ce of being allowed 
to — e it with frankness and at some 
little ength. 

In is 24, during the canvass of that 
year for President, | was in the then 
Territory of Michigan, and of course 
had no vote; but my sympathies 
during that contest were for Mr. Cal- 
houn ; but when I learned that he would 
be the candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
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dency, and not for the Presidency, I 
was for Mr. Crawford. During the 
latter part of that year, and a consid- 
erable portion of the following year, I 
was confined to my room and even to 
my bed with a_ severe illness from 
which it was hardly expected I should 
ever recover. When I recovered, I 
entered the Christian Ministry, and 
paid little or no attention to politics, 
till 1828, when [ foolishly voted for 
electors in favor of the re-election of 
Mr. Adams. The year following and 
through 1830, I w is one of those who 
helped get up and sustain, in the State 
of New York, what was called the 
Working Men’s Party; but I sustained 
that party with moral and social views, 
rather than with political In 1831, I 
returned to my labors as a clergyman, 
and mingled not in the political world 
again for several years. In 1836, I] 
came to the city of Boston, mainly for 
Ly purpose of resuscitating the cause 
men, but morally and 
ie than politically. 
The wickedness of the banks in 1837, 
in refusing to pay their debts, and the 
moral obtuseness of the community 
which could tolerate, nay defend, in 
these moneyed corporations, conduct 
which would have been severely een- 


the workin 
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sured and even punished in the case of 


private individuals, brought me for the 
first time fairly into practical politics; 

r I felt that a system of special legis- 
lation had been adopted and fostered, 
which, if not arrested, would bring us 
under the absolute control of associat- 
ed wealth; and seeing, during the 
extra session of Congress called by 
Mr. Van Buren, that the Democratic 
Party, which I had hitherto for the 
most part eschewed, as not being suffi- 
ciently radical and in earnest to carry 
out thetrue principle, of whatI called 
Social Democracy, must from the cir- 
cumstances in which it was placed, 


adopt, on the one hand, the State 
Rights doctrines of the South,—to 


which I had been made a convert, by 
the famous discussion of Messrs. Web- 
ster and Hayne in the Senate of the 
United States,—and, on the other, ac- 
cept the Locofoco doctrines concerning 
banks and banking, privilege, mo- 
nopoly, and equal rights, I felt that I 
ought to cease my opposition to it, 
and: give it all the support in my power, 
which I did and have since continued 
to do, as the true Party of Progress, and 
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in the success of which must hence- 
forth be involved the success of true 
republican principles and measures, and 
therefore of our experiment in behalf 
of freedom and good government. 

During the whole of the period from 
the formation of the Working Men’s 
Party down to 1840, I had felt and 
acted on the policy of making up as 
distinctly as possible before the coun- 
try, the direct issue, as Mr. Benton ex- 
pressed it, between Man and Money. 
‘The real question was between the 
interests of associated or corporate 
wealth, or more strictly perhaps of 
business, on the one hand, and the in- 
terests of labor, agriculiural, mechani- 

cal, &c., on the other, and I felt that 
whenever we could get this question 
fairly before the country, and the par- 
tisans of money on one side, and the 
partisans of labor on the other side, 
these last, as being altogether the most 
numerous, could at any time out-vote 
the others. Hence, I struggled as ear- 
nestly as I could, and perhaps not 
without some effect, to make up the 
issue directly on this ground. 

Well, the canvass for President 
came on in 1840, and we all went into 
it, with the precise issue made up 
that I and my friends had wished ; and 
we went into it, under as favorable cir- 
cumstances as can ever be looked for 
in the history of this country, and more 
favorable than we can in my opinion 
ever look for again. We had our full 
share of the scholars and literary men 
of the country ; also, of all that was 
distinguished for eminent services in 
practical political life; we had the 
whole patronage of the Federal Govy- 
ernment, and that of twenty States out 
of twenty-six. Who when the cam- 
paign opened could have doubted of 
our success? But we were defeated, 
and driven in disorder from the field. 
This defeat, after I had had time to 
investigate its causes, [ found to be a 
lucid commentary on the policy which 
[, in common with many others, had 
recommendedand urged. Isaw, then, 
as now, that if we make up the issue, 
as Mr. Benton has it, between Man 
and Money, we necessarily bring about 
a horizontal division of parties, in 
which the party of Money will always 
carry the day. The history of the world 
offers no instance in which,—man 
on one side, and money on the other, 
—money has not triumphed. The 
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Haves carry it always over the Have- 
nots. It is then sheer madness to in- 
sist on the making up this issue; and 
as friends of labor, and simple hu- 
manity, we must avoid coming to a 
direct vote on the question so stated, 
and study to make up other and more 
favorable issues. Instead of separat- 
ing the interests of wealth from the 
interests of man, the interests of busi- 
ness from those of labor, we must 
study so to unite them, that the parti- 
sans of wealth, in promoting their own 
interests, shall contribute to the promo- 
tion of the Equal Rights and Equal 
Chances for which we as true Demo- 
erats are struggling. This much, I for 
one learned from the result of the cam- 
paign of 1840. 

Up to 1840, I, with not a few of my 
friends, bred to the Church as several 
of us had been, and few or none of us 
having ever been in practical political 
life, looked upon most of the questions 
we were discussing mainly from the 
point of view of the Ideal. I felt that 
if we did but put forth our views, did 
but give prevalence to true doctrines 
concerning men’s social rights and du- 
ties, we needed not to trouble ourselves 
about their practical organization. The 
organization would follow from the 
supposed inherent virtue of the doc- 
trines themselves. At any rate, moral 
and spiritual guaranties would be am- 
ply sufficient for their practical work- 
ing. I did not see that in this, I was 
on the declivity to No-Governmentism, 
and that if I but pushed my prin- 
ciples to their last consequences, [ 
must oppose all government but such 
as should spring from conviction and 
moral suasion. The memorable 1840, 
with the help of some hints from a 
distinguished statesman, corrected me 
also of this most dangerous error. I 
saw that while we were preaching our 
social doctrines and dreaming, by con- 
viction and moral suasion, to bring 
back the long lost Eden, the partisans 
of privilege, monopoly, special legisla- 
tion, would possess themselves of the 


Government, and fasten a system of 


measures upon the country, which 
would for along series of years, if not 
for ever, render impotent all our efforts 
to bring about a just and truly demo- 
cratic stateof society. Consequently, 
something more than moral, that is to 
say ideal, guaranties must be sought, 
and true wisdom commands us to labor 
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incessantly to establish such practical 
guaranties, as shall render it impossi- 
ble for any party, whatever its doc- 
trines or tendencies, even if in power, 
to make the Government an instru- 
ment of doing any serious injury to the 
individual citizen, or of throwing any 
serious impediment in the way of the 
continuoys progress of liberty and 
equality. 

On one other point also, I confess to 
having been enlightened by the cam- 
paign of 1840; namely, as to the prac- 
tical tendency of the doctrine which 
makes the essence of Democracy to 
consist in the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, and the practical formula, “ The 
majority must govern.” I had never 
embraced this doctrine; I had uni- 
formly in all my writings,—bating 
some few incautious expressions, now 
and then escaping me in the hurry of 
composition, and when I had some 
special object in view,—opposed it as 
rank political heresy; but after all, I 
had opposed it more as a speculative 
error than as a practical evil. Its real 
character I never clearly saw, till I 
found Henry Clay and his Whig friends 
preaching it with great unction, and 
urging it with great effect, in support 
of a series of measures from beginning 
to end as unconstitutional, and fraught 
with as much mischief to freedom and 
good government, as the father of mis- 
chief himself could desire. When we 
find the enemies of political truth and 
righteousness preaching our own doe- 
trines, and making them the legiti- 
mate basis of measures which we 
must needs hold in utter abhorrence, it 
is high time for us to pause, and ask, 
‘‘Into what mischievous error have 
we fallen?” I confess that when I 
heard Mr. Clay, and the Whig mem- 
bers of the “Tip. and Ty.” Congress, 
talking of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, and reiterating, what our own 
party had always insisted on, “the 
majority must govern,” I saw that 
the doctrine was something more than 
a speculative error; and I could not 
but loathe it as I would some foul 
steam sent up from the world below. 

How stood the case? Inthe summer 
of 1840, we went into the canvass for 
President. Each party had its distine- 
tive measures; and both asserted “the 
people are sovereign,” and “the major- 
ity must govern.” Weall knew what 


measures the Whigs would attempt to 
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carry if they prevailed; and we, the 
writers, essayists, declaimers, orators, 
lecturers, &c., in our addresses to the 
people, distinctly stated what these 
measures were, and opposed the Whigs 
on the ground of their unconstitution- 
ality and wickedness. If the Whigs 
did not formally avow them, nobody 
was deceived. At all events, the real 
questions at issue between the two 
parties were as well understood as they 
ever are, or can be, with the present 
degree of popular intelligence. Well, 
what was the result? Why, the peo- 
ple, by an overwhelming majority, de- 
cided for the Whigs, and therefore— 
my friend of the Democratic Review 
to the contrary notwithstanding—for 
the measures advocated by the Whig 
leaders. Never, in any case, can we 
look for a clearer or more decisive ex- 
pression of the popular will. It is use- 
less to question this obvious fact, 

Now, acting on the principle that the 
people are sovereign, and the majority 
must govern—a principle common to 
both parties—I ask, what could Henry 
Clay do, what had he even a right to 
do, when Congress came together, but 
to bring forward and insist on his fa- 
mous ‘‘ programme?” The people had 
clearly decided for the measures brought 
forward ; the question had been decided 
by the highest tribunal ; and Mr. Clay, 
I insist, but acted on what both parties 
called the true democratic principle, 
when he said in the Senate chamber, 
“the matter is decided; we want ac- 
tion, not discussion.” Those measures 
would have lost this country to free, 
dom and progress, had they been 
adopted; but whatthen? Are not the 
people through the majority sovereign ¢ 
Must not the majority govern? If so, 
by what authority, by what right, I 
demand, did the Democratic minority 
in both houses oppose, and so nobly 
and energetically oppose, the adoption 
of those measures? If the majority 
must govern, then when its will is once 
clearly expressed, it is and must be 
binding on the minority, who have, and 
can have, no right to oppose it, but, 
whatever it be, must yield to it. 

But this was not all. When the 


W hig leaders found themselves thwart- 
ed by constitutional provisions in carry- 
ing out their favorite measures, and 
measures for which they had obtained 
the majority in and out of Congress, 
what then did theydo? Precisely what 
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men, believing that they had the ma- 
jority with them, and that the majority 
has the right in a democracy to govern, 
must do, “and always will do; they 
brought forward a series of amendments 
to the Constitution itself—amendments 
which would make that instrument 
always flexible to the will of the ma- 
jority for the time being, and therefore 
as good as no constitution at all. True, 
these amendments could not as yet be 
adopted; but when it should become 
fairly settled as the creed of the coun- 
try, that the form of our government is 
a democracy instead of a constitutional 
republic, and that the majority has al- 
ways the right to rule, then would 
there be the very popular faith or opi- 
nion necessary to insure the adoption 
of those amendments, and to prevent 
the Constitution from being retained 
with any provision that should impose 
restraints on the will of the majority, 
the legitimate sovereign, as all would 
then acknowledge and contend. 

I confess that when I saw these 
amendments, and with what thought 
they were framed, when I read the very 
able but insidious address of the Whig 
members of Congress, put forth at the 
close of the extra-session, I felt a lively 
alarm for the fate of my country, 
especially for the fate of constitutional 
government. I saw, or seemed to see 
all the popular tendencies of both par- 
ties hurrying us all on directly to the 
very end proposed by the projectors of 
the aforementioned amendments; and 
that if not arrested in time, we should 
come under the absolute rule of the 
majority, with no protection against 
the tyranny it might choose to exercise, 
I looked at the relations of business and 
labor as they are and needs must be, 
and had no difficulty in determining 
which party, or what party would be 
the ruling majority, when there should 
be anything at stake, and therefore 
what interest must always predomi« 
nate; and also in determining that un- 
less we could retain the Constitution 
as an effectual restraint on the will of 
the majority, so as necessarily to confine 
the action of the government to those 
measures alone which should practi- 
cally affect all classes of our citizens 
alike, we should lose all security for 
civil freedom, and be obliged toabandon 
for ever all hope of meliorating the 
moral, intellectual, and physical condi- 
tion of mankind, especially of the 
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poorer and more numerous classes. 
I saw, then, that the great mass of our 
citizens, instead of being interested in 
having the coast clear for the unchecked 
predominance of the will of the majori- 
ty, as too many of our politicians seem- 
ed to fancy, were specially and most 


deeply interested in having the will of 


the majority restrained; so that the 
government could get no power ever to 
act on any matters but those for the 
common Weal of all classes of citizens. 
What we must most sedulously 
guard against is, leaving to any class, 
no matter what class, or which class, 
even if having possession of the govern- 
ment, the power to make the govern- 
ment an instrument for plundering the 
other classes for its own profit. 

I felt that here was the vital ques- 
tion: but whatcould[ do? A private 
citizen, branded as an infidel, an agra- 
rian, a disorganizer, from one end of the 
Union to the other; a proscribed man, 
whom all parties eschewed more care- 
fully, I fear, than they did even Satan 
himself? Nobody would heed my 
voice; and most of those who could 
command public attention were, un- 
happily, engrossed with other views 
andaims. Never till that moment had 
I felt the full evil of not having the 
confidence of the public. Nevertheless, 
no man knows what he can do till he 
tries, and no one has a right to say that 
he can do nothing. The smallest peb- 
ble cast into the lake may spread the 
circles that succeed over the whole 
surface. I came forth and called in all 
tones, and through all mediums at my 
command, upon my Democratic friends 
to change their tactics, and rally around 
the Constitution, to make themselves 
a true CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY against 
the revolutionary and mobocratic doec- 
trines preached by Mr. Clay and his 
W hig friends, both in and out of Con- 
gress. ‘They have, it is true, paid little 
heed to my call, nay, no heed but to 
abuse me for making it. No matter. 
[ am not, for that, out of humor with 
them, nor am [ discouraged. They 
will hear me one of these days, and, [ 
trust, before it is too late. Good may 
come out of Nazareth, and therefore 
they need not reject a good thing be- 
cause they find me advocating it. But 
if they hear not me, I trust some one 
will be found to make the same call 
whom they will hear. 

The doctrine which I have wished 


to see my Democratic friends insisting 
on, instead of the doctrine taken up by 
Mr. Clay and his friends, | 

That there is no security under 
any absolute government, whether its 
form be monarchical, aristocratic, or 
democratic ; 

2. That the sovereign power, wher- 
ever lodged, in the one, the few, or the 
many, should be limited, restricted in 
its action to matters of common weal, 
leaving the whole sphere of what is 
purely individual, to individual con- 
science and respons sibility, and to moral 
and spiritual influences and restraints 
alone ; 

That the Constitution intended to 
restrain the sovereign power, and con- 
fine it to a prescribed sphere of action, 
eannot answer its end, if it bea mere 
grant from the sovereign, revocable at 

will; or in popular governments a mere 
ordinance of the peop le, alterable at 
the pleasure of the majority ; 

That the Constitution, in order to 
answer its end, must be such a consti- 
tution, or organization of the state— 
such a real, not merely prescribed dis- 
tribution of the active and passive, the 
positive and negative powers of govern- 
ment, as will enable a constituted mi- 
nority—not to rule the majority, but— 
to hinder effectually the majority, when 
so disposed, from encroaching in its 
acts or measures on the rights of minor- 
ities and individuals; 

And lastly, that our first duty is 
to labor to introduce such a constitution 
where it is not, and to preserve it as 
the apple of the eye where it is; whence 
it follows that we must frown down ev- 
ery attempt to advance even liberty and 
social well-being, save in and through 
forms authorized by the Constitution. 

The only point of doctrine here in- 

rolved on which my Democratic friends 
aa I can have any controversy, con- 
cerns the power lying back of the Con- 
stitution. Inmy theo ry of government, 
the Constitulion is itself ultimate ; for 
it is not the written instrument, but in 
the actual constitution or organization 
of the state. J¢ is the sovereign, and, 
when wisely adapted to the real char- 
aeter of the eountry, the genius and 
pursuits of the people, it is always self- 
sufficing. But my Democratic friends 
who oppose me seem to me to regard 
the Constitution merely as a written 
instrament drawn up by the people, 
and alterable at their pleasure, and, as 
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some of them have contended in the 
case of Rhode Island, alterable at the 

leasure of a bare majority ; and this 

are majority coming together infor- 
mally, and acting without any regard 
to its provisions. If this be so, what 
restraint can the constitution impose on 
the will of the majority? A constitu- 
tion that cannot govern the people as 
well as the individual, the city as well 
as the citizen, obviously is no restraint 
on the sovereign power; but, whatever 
its provisions, does in reality leave the 
sovereign power absolute, and therefore 
is, as I have said, as good as no consti- 
tution at all. The will of the people, 
not the constitution, nor the will of the 
people expressed only through the con- 
stitution, but the will of the people un- 
organized, independent of the constitu- 
tion, is in this case the true sovereign, 
and therefore may at any time rightfully 
override the constitution itself. This 
is to bring us under absolute govern- 
ment, from which nothing but a con- 
stitution in the other sense, a constitu- 
tion or organization of the body politic, 
canrelieveus. The point here involved 
I wish my Democratic friends would 
re-examine. 

But, when I talk of governing the 
people, Iam asked, “‘ What, would you 
have a monarchy or an aristocracy 
placed over the people to govern them?” 
Not at all, my good friends; I am no 
monarchist, no aristocrat; and if we 
had a monarchy or an aristocracy, I 
should have the same reason as now to 
demand a limit to the sovereign power. 
Assuredly, one may as well trust to the 
absolute rule of the whole people as to 
that of one orofafew. Theintimation 
of the Editor in his Note, that I propose 
to control the democratic element by 
introducing the aristocratic or monarch- 
ical element, which was the damning 
sin of old Federalism, is unjust to me, 
unwarranted by a single word I have 
ever written or uttered, and not what 
[ had a right to expect from his known 
candor and his personal friendship. I 
have said already that the power that 
is to control the ‘people must be found, 
not merely in the written instrument 
called a constitution, but in the actual 
constitution of the state. If my friends 
will not misunderstand me, and say 
that I contradict myself, I will say that 
the whole governing power is and 
should be vested in the people, but in 
the people organized ; yet not organized 


in one consolidated body, but so organ- 
ized that the action of the whole is ak 
ways through the parts, or at least can 
never transcend what all the parts will 
tolerate. 

I have no faith, as I have often said, 
in the intelligence of the people, and I 
have no assurance of good government 
when I have nothing but their intelli- 
genceand virtue, asa consolidated mass, 
on which torely. But the pursuits and 
interests of the people are yarious— 
each of these interests has, as it were, 
an instinct of self-preservation and self- 
advancement. ‘Take an illustration 
given me in conversation by Mr. Cal- 
houn. We will suppose a town com- 
posed wholly of tanners and shoemak- 
ers. It will require more men to work 
up the leather into shoes than it will to 
tan it. In every case then in which 
they come to vote, the shoemakers, 
being the numerical majority, can car- 
ry it over the tanners, and have it all 
their own way, and therefore impose 
any burden on the tanners they please. 
What will you do? Suffer the shoe- 
makers to tyrannise over the tanners ? 
Not at all. Introduce the system of 
concurring majorities, and place against 
the majority of the shoemakers, the 
majority of the tanners. These major- 
ities will cancel one the other. If the 
tanners seek to carry it over the shoe- 
makers, they will be resisted by the op- 
posing majority of the shoemakers: if 
the shoemakers undertake to carry it 
over the tanners, they will be defeated 
by the opposing majority of tanners. 
Then each finds itself unable to pro- 
ceed, the moment it attempts to gain 
an exclusive advantage, and both are 
obliged to desist and fall back on those 
measures on which they can both 
agree. These measures will be only 
those which concern them, not in their 
distinctive capacity of tanners and shoe- 


makers, but in their simple eapacity of 


men and citizens—the only capacity in 
which government should ever know 
us. Apply the principle here illustrated 
to the whole people, and you have in 
the whole people, regarded as minori- 
ties, a force that will compel the gov- 
ernment, or whatever party has the 
control of it, to fall back on such mat- 
ters as concern all alike,—the parts, 
minorities, in regard to the whole, but 
represented by the majority of each 
part. This would be democracy as de- 
fined by the Massachusetts State Con- 















vention some years since, “ The supre- 
macy of man over his accidents,” that 
is, the constitution or frame of govern- 
ment which not only says it ought to 
confine itself, but which actually does 
and cannot but confine itself to the 
wants and interests of men in their 
simple capacity of human beings, and 
legislates for them solely as men and 
as citizens, and not for them as rich 
men or poor men; learned men or ig- 
norant; as merchants, manufacturers, 
shoemakers or tanners ; or according to 
any other of the accidents of social or 
individual life. In reality this theory of 
government, which is not mine, but 
which I have learned from men at 
whose feet I count it an honor to sit 
and learn, is much more popular, and 
secures a much larger share of individ- 
ual freedom, and leaves altogether a 
larger field to “ Free-Will, Conscience, 
Reason, and the Bible,” than the con- 
solidated democracy against which I 
have so often and so indignantly pro- 
tested—and for protesting against 


which I am called a conservative and- 


an aristocrat. 

Having said so much in defence and 
explanation of my own views of gov- 
ernment, I must say one or two words 
concerning my friend’s defence of the 
people in his Note appended to my 
furious attack ‘on them. Nearly all 
the instances, save so far as specula- 
tive errors were concerned, which I 
adduced in defence of my position, I 
adduced from the conduct of the 
Whigs. The Editor I am sure agrees 
with me in my estimate of them. 
Wherein, then, could I have offended 
my democratic brother, save in calling 
the Whigs people ? ‘This may go hard, 
I know; but, if we are democrats, we 
must not be too aristocratic, and there- 
fore, however much it may go against 
the grain, mustadmit that even Whigs 
are PEOPLE. In apparently denying this 
the Editor, I must think, was not wholly 
democratic. The Editor says, “ the 
people have their moments de vertige,” 
that they “are not infallible; that they 
both can do and have done, and will 
often continue to do, very wrong,— 
very foolishly, aye, and sometimes 
very wickedly, wrong.” This from an 
apologist for the people ? ? Pray, what 
more have I said in my wrath against 
them, when obviously intending to say 
the worst of them that I could? 
Really, the Apologist leaves the people 
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worse by his admissions, than I by my 
accusations. But suppose the people, 
in one of these moments de vertige, 
should fasten upon themselves such a 
series of measures as but for the inter- 
position of a merciful Providence they 
would have done in 1841? These 
moments de vertige are arrant rogues, 
and the wise practical statesman will 
always study togive us some guaranty 
against the mischief they may do. 1 
wish not to be too near Alexander 
when over his cups. 
The Editor accuses me of recanting, 
and striking from the old flag under 
which we fought in 1840, one of its 
brightest mottoes, and he protests as a 
brave knight against the alleged dese- 
cration of our glorious old O; rifia mme. 
Will he allow me, as an humble squire 
who did his duty as he could in the 
memorable campaign, and sales cer- 
tainly received some wounds if he gave 
none, to prot test also agi ainst Avs adinis- 
sion that the Whigs “did just about 
right,” nay, that ‘they served us just 
about right?” I confess that I was 
not prepared for this admission from 
the Democratic Review. Thank God! 
that whatever else I may have done, 
whatever desecration to ‘‘ our glorious 
old Oriflamme” I may have been 
guilty of, I have never yet so far re- 
canted as to admit that the conduct of 
the party, much less the cause of the 
party I theno pposed was just, and that 
I and my party deserved to be defeated. 
I went into that campaign, feeling that 
I was there to fight the battle of free- 
dom and truth, for the cause of my 
country and my race, and whatever 
changes have come over me, no change 
has come over this feeling. I feel to- 
dayasI did then. To the then Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, I 
had and have no strong personal at- 
tachment. He was not, and never can 
be, the man of my choice; but I re- 
garded then, and I regard now, his 
defeat as a serious calamity to the 
country,—a defeat, from the disastrous 
effects of which on the country, it will 
require our most strenuous and wisely 
directed efforts for years, under the most 
favorable auspices, torecover. I believe 
there are crimes recorded in history, 
and I cannot bring myself to believe 
that all events that fall out are for the 
best. Providence may overrule man’s 
folly and wickedness, but man himself 
should profit under a humiliating sense 
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of his short-comings, and be thankful 
that he is not always left to reap the 
natural fruits of his doings. 

But enough. If I have made too 
liberal a use of the personal pronoun I, 
itis not because I do not feel my own 
insignificance, but because I could better 
bring out the views I have set forth in 
connection with my own action, and 
place more distinctly before the public 
the doctrines I wished to inculcate in 
this than in any other way. What I 


want is to get these doctrines fairly 
considered, and if they are but so 
considered, it is matter of little conse- 
quence to me in what estimation I 
may be held, or the charges that may 
or may not be brought against me. For 
my own reputation, any farther than 
a good name is needed to enable one 
to serve his country, and as a legacy 
which every man is bound to leave to 
his children, I care nothing at all. 
“ Strike, but hear !” 


NOTE. 


We cheerfully insert the above ex- 
planatory Reply to the “ Note,” with 
which we felt bound, in duty equally 
to the Democratic Review and to the 
Democratic Cause, to accompany the 
April article of our esteemed friend and 
valued contributor. We insert it with- 
out mutilation or modification, notwith- 
standing that it contains several passa- 
ges founded on an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the spirit and bearing of those 
remarks of ours by which it has been 
elicited. 

[t was, for example, wholly unne- 
cessary for Mr. Brownson to argue in 


justification of his having sent us an 


article based on these leading princi- 
ples of doctrine respecting popular 
government and sovereignty, as if we 
could possibly have intended to impute 
to him anything “ dishonorable or un- 
generous.” He had a perfect right to 
send it, and, under the peculiar relation 
subsisting between him and this work, 
to ask its insertion on the individual 
responsibility of the author, distinct 
from the general impersonality of the 
Review. We should neither have 
dreamed of imputing any such blame 
as our friend thus superfluously repels, 
even had the main doctrine of his arti- 
cle been one of entire novelty; nor in- 
deed were we unaware of his former 
and often expressed attachment to that 
doctrine. We were far also from 
meaning tochimein with the common 
charge against Mr. Brownson of fickle- 
ness and inconsistency. If he hasbeen 
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rather more open-minded and transpa- 
rent than most other men, in exhibiting 
to the world those intermediate pro- 
cesses or progresses of thought through 
which the eventual results of ripe opin- 
ion are attained, yet on the whole, Mr. 
Brownson has been a far more consist- 
ent writer than he has generally received 
credit for being. In the very midst of 
those excesses of a speculative radical- 
ism which were imputed to him in a 
very exaggerated shape, he has still 
announced those ideas of conservatism 
(we use the term only in its better 
sense) which have been fixed points in 
his philosophy, and upon which he 
seems recently to have exhibited a dis- 
position to rest rather too much of his 
weight. Most assuredly on this par- 
ticular point, to which he has above di- 
rected his attention to prove his present 
consistency with his frequent former 
avowals, it is beyond dispute. Nor in 
the protest in our late Number was that 
the point to which our remarks chiefly 
referred. 

To multiply the restraining checks 
on the action of all Government, popu- 
lar or aristocratic, by means of conser- 
vative vetos in the hands of minori- 
ties, so as to widen to the utmost pos- 
sible extent the surface of the public 
opinion sustaining government with 
its approval, and to protect minorities 
against the oppression or improvidence 
of temporary majorities, is one thing. 
To abandon all confidence in the intel- 
ligence and competency of the people 
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for self-government, through a repre- 
sentative machinery worked by the 
weight of the majority —to denounce 
them as “cattle,” and ridicule the 
claim put forward in their behalf, in 
language admitting exulting quotation 
by their most bitter and scornful foes— 
is another and a very different thing. 
The former has our entire approval ; 
against the latter, our most emphatic 
protest shall never be wanting. The 
former is in perfect accord with the 
spirit of the motto on our title-page, 
and with frequent articles, beginning 
with the Introduction in the first num- 
ber of the Democratic Review, in which 
the sacredness of the rights of minori- 
ties has been urged, as against the too 
strong governmental action of majori- 
ties. The less government the better 
—after passing the point of the simple 
protection of rights and prevention of 
wrongs. The more numerous and 
effective therefore the clogs upon the 
wheels of its machinery, so as to nar- 
row the range of their play and to mod- 
erate their action, the better the organ- 
ization of the system for the promotion 
of this object. Mr. Calhoun’s favorite 
doctrine of concurrent majorities and 
minority vetos, and of the propriety of 
combining the suffrages of as large a 
number of the people as possible, by 
bringing them to bear on government 
in different modes and at different 
times, we have long regarded as a po- 
litical truth of the highest value. In 
organizing a new system of civil polity, 
we should not fail to oppose most stren- 
uously what we should regard as the 
mischievous error of leaving full sweep 
and sway to the despotism of tempo- 
rary majorities, unchecked by those 
constitutional restraints designed and 
required for the just protection of the 
corresponding temporary minorities. 
But between this doctrine and the tone 
and spirit which seemed to pervade 
some portions of Mr. Brownson’s former 
article, there is, as it seems to us, no 
small difference. It is true, indeed, that 
there were certain expressions in it 
going to show that he meant little if 
anything beyond this simple doctrine— 
such as its condemnation of the despot- 
isms of monarchy or aristocracy as 
being still worse than that of a consoli- 
dated democracy; and its unchanged 
declaration of devotion to the great 
aims of popular progress and elevation. 
Yet such expressions as there were of 
this character seemed to us, we must 
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confess, to stand very modestly back out 
of the foreground of the picture, and to 
be rather a result of old habit—or a 
sort of connecting link of compromise 
and transition between the fading 
memory of past and the growing force 
of new opinions—than as coming very 
warm from any very deep seat of con- 
viction or feeling. The key-note from 
which the whole article seemed to de- 
rive its tone, was its opening avowal of 


a “revolution” in the author’s own 
mind, wrought by the events of 1540, 
greater than that which they wrought 
in the government. Mr. Brownson 
explains himself now more fully on 
this point, witk a view to remove a 


onal obscurity with 


somewhat veiled 


certain intent 
which he had before 
his real meaning—from a molive cer- 
tainly more tender to his readers’ pre- 
sumed self-love than really respectful 


to their intelligence. But if he thus 
himself led us so far into error, as to 


awaken the sus pic ions, or rather ap] pre- 
hensions, expressed in the “ Note,”— 
and expressed not positively, still less 
in condemnation, but rather in inquiry 
and deprecation,—it is surely far less 
our fault than his own; and the just 
right of complaint would rather seem 
to be on the other side, from that where 
his present paper would seem to locate 
it. 

In the promulgation of the above 
doctrine, as well as in its application 
to practice, one essential distinction 
ought not to be forgotten. This prin- 
ciple of minority vetos, excellent as it 
may be in the organization of a new 
government, when the first leaf of the 
statute-book is yet unblotted in its vir- 
gin whiteness, to prevent bad laws 
being made, and to keep down the ac- 
tion of the government to those few 
genera] duties which are all for which 
it is either necessary or desirable, is 
yet avery different thing when, after 
a long course of vicious legislation cal- 
culated to create or develope special 
interests or classes at the « x pense « f the 
equal rights of the whole, its benefit is 
invoked for the protection and perpe tue 
ation of those “ minority interests.” A 
good deal of positive government may 
be yet wanted to undo the manifold 
mischiefs of past mis-government, on 
the homeopathic principle that siznilia 
similibus curantur For this work we 
want the People, the Majority, and we 
only wish they could be a little more 
promptly and energetically brought up 
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and kept up to its performance. This 
is the great repealing and reforming 
power so dreaded by that conservatism 
which clings to all existing oppressions 
and abuses. ‘This it is the latter is so 
constantly denouncing and struggling 
against; and certainly the lancua: ge 
and tone which it delights to employ 

against it—of contempt for its igno- 
rance and folly, and dread of its brute 
headstrongness—are very apt to be pre- 
cisely those which pervade portions of 
our friend’s article, however different 
the spirit in which he employs, and 
the purposes to which he would apply 
them. We are very certain that of 
every hundred readers, of all parties 
and opinions, ninety-nine read Mr. 
Brownson’s article in a sense which 
made the disclaimer and protest now 
remonstrated against, not only perfectly 
right and proper, but necessary on the 
part of the Democratic Review. We 
certainly understood the application in- 
tended to be made of the lesson of 
1840 as going much further to discredit 
and discard our accustomed idea of 
some degree of regard for and confi- 
dence in the “intelligence of the peo- 
ple,” than we could b e willing toallow 
to pass unc hallenge d. Ve had wit- 
nessed a similar “ revolution” in many 
minds since that memorable period ; 
and might name nota few who, only 
half understanding the philosophy of 
the phenomenon, were free in avowing 
that they gave up that idea in disgust 
and despair. It certainly seemed as if 
Mr. Brownson meant with particular 
emphasis to proclaim himself as in that 
category. The bearing of such avowals 
in the great controversy between Con- 
servatism and Democratic Progress, to 
encourage the scorners and scoffers of 
the People, and to dishearten their 
friends and champions, isobvious. True 
it may indeed be, that Mr. Brownson 
is no friend to institutions of a monar- 
chical or aristocratical character, and 
that all his invectives against the pre- 
te eee intelligence, sovereignty or self- 

vernment of the People, as expressed 
1 the Majority, were not meant to 
save any backward bearing in favor 
of any ‘such institutions. Yet, in 
the actual state of the world, even in 
this as well as in other countries, such 
could not fail to be their effect; and 
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emanating from such a source, and 
issued to the world through the medium 
of the Democratic Review, they seemed 
certainly calculated, if unaccompanied 


by proper counteraction, to do more 
mischief to the cause to which this 
work is devoted, than years of more 
orthodox political preaching would be 
likely to repair. Mr. Brownson has 
mistaken our meaning—or rather has 
stretched it beyond either our own in- 
tent or the necessary sense of any lan- 
guage employed by us, when he says 
“The intimation of the Editor in his 
Note, that I propose to control the de- 
mocratic element by introducing the 
aristocratic or monarchical element, 
which was the damning sin of old 
Federalism, is unjust to me, unwar- 
ranted by a single word I have ever 
written or uttered, and not what I had 
aright to expect,” &c. We certainly 
made no such intimation of design or 
desire on Mr. Brownson’s part, though 
we did see that nine-tenths of his arti- 
cle was what might have been written 
by any of the highest ultraists of the 
anti-democratic school of ps ities ; and 
though we expressed an alarm which 
we felt with sincerest pain, that he 
was passing through a transition of 
opinion logically leading tosucha result, 
and which is so often witnessed, after 
the appearance of “ the first grey bair,” 
as the reaction of the more bold and 
generous enthusiasm of an earlier age 
in behalf of Liberty and the Peo ple. 
We are glad to feel reassured by the 
warm and strong declarations of the 
opening paragraphs of the above paper ; 
and it is well perhaps that they have 
been thus elicited, even though a sharp 
prick of the pen may have been the 
means of provoking them. There was 
at least no poison on its point, nor was 
it urged by any unfriendly hand. 

A few more words on two or three 
points in the above, which we cannot 
dispense ourselves from the duty of 
noticing. With respect to 1840, Mr. 
Brownson repeats his version of it 
which wee ontroverted at some length 
in our former ‘“ Note.” As he makes 
but very slight and summary reply— 
or rather none at all—to the reasonings 
by which we then sought to sustain 
our version of it, we shall not repeat 
them, content to refer the reader to 
them, even though they have produced 
no impression on the mind of our friend 
and corre sponde nt. Hestill insists that 
the election of that year was held ona 
distinct issue of measures made up and 
submitted to the people by the two 
parties; that the result was a decisive 
verdict in favor of those of the Whigs, 
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of which Mr. Clay’s ‘famous pro- 
gramme” was afterwards the embodi- 
ment; and that on the principles of the 
sovereignty of the people and the right 
of the majority to govern, the minority 
were loyally and patriotically bound to 
acquiesce in their adoption ; sothatthe 
splendid parliamentary struggle made 
against them by our party in Congress, 
was a mere factious opposition, incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles 
habitually avowed by the party making 
it. But the leading fallacy in all this 
is the assertion that there vas any such 
distinct issue of measures made up be- 
tween the two parties, as is here as- 
sumed. On the contrary, it was in vain 
that “‘ we, the writers, essayists, de- 
claimers, orators, lecturers,” &c., strove 
to bring the thing down to that point. 
The policy of our opponents, delihe- 
rately adopted at their nominating con- 
vention, effec tually baffled all our efforts, 
We did not engage as two parallel and 
antagonist arrays, the one marching 
from one and the other from the op- 
posite quarter of the compass; but 
while we stood on our guard in a cen- 
tral position of defence, the Whigs as- 


sailed us as from the circumference of 


a circle. The men chosen as their 
candidates were not in themselves the 
expression of any distinct ideas of po- 
licy—unless inde ed the name of Tyler, 
an old Virginia State-Rights man, even 
to the point of Nullification, involved 
nearly all the very opposite of that 
afterwards embodied in the programme. 
And without dwelling further on this 
point, the actual state of things that 
existed cannot be better illustrated than 
by a reference toa speech ata State con- 
vention in North Carolina, by a Whig 
politician no less prominent than Mr. 
Badger, one of General Harrison’s Sec- 
retaries, in which the imputation 
against Harrison urged by the Demo- 
cratic party, of being in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank, was indignantly repelled 
in most emphatic terms, as a calumny 
and a falsehood. Indeed, we have no 
doubt that at the very moment of de- 
positing the ballots which wrought 
such a revolution in the administration 
and in our friend’s mind, a Jarge ma- 
jority of the people would, on a direct 
vote, have sustained the Indepe ‘ndent 
Treasury, at least in all its substantial 
principles. That question was con- 
sidered settled, by no small number of 
those who were led by a variety of in- 
ducements to support the Whig change. 
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While that had been the main question 
at stake, we had been overwhelmingly 
triumphant. By the time of the Presi- 
dential election, it had passed out of 
the range of the general discussion be- 
tween the parties, and it was in vain 
that the one side strove to keep it in 
the foreground as a topic of interest 
and practical importance, while per- 
petually baffled by the negative and 
shifting policy of the other. It is a 
total error to assert that Mr. Clay had 
the right, on the prince iple of loyalty to 
the ascertained will of the people, as 
expressed through the vote of the ma- 
jority, to come into Congress with his 
programme (which the Whig Party 


had not ventured thus to announce de- 


fore the election), and call upon them 


in the People’s name, to pass at once 
the measures composing it, without 
delay, without discussion. The impu- 
dent arrogance of the demand was 
equalled only by that fraudulent dis- 
simulation of the design, through which 
alone the power of making it was ever 
procured. 

In his remarks on the “ Sovereignty 
of the People,” contained in his two 
articles, Mr. Brownson appears to 
us to distil his speculation through 
an alembic of metaphysical subtlety, 
ull it is refined away beyond the 
comprehension of common intelligen- 
ces. He seems to withdraw the sove- 
reignty from the actual, real, living, 
flesh-and-blood Peo ple, to place it in 
their political organization ;—and yet 
not in the mere written instrumen 
called a “constitution,” but in the 


actual constitution or organization of 


the state,” lying behind and beneath 
that. The only distinct idea we can 
form of what he intends to convey by 
this latter e xpre ssion, is thes it he means 
that actual organization of the people 
as a body politic, with a certain specific 
distribution of powers and regulated 
modes of action, of which the written 
constitution is the expression and the 
law, the description and the prescrip- 
tion. This people, and this only —or 
rather the people ¢hus organized and 
acting in the methods of that organiza- 
tion, and thus organized and acting 
only—are sovereign; and this sove- 
reignty is “ ultimate,” asall sovereignty 
must be; nothing lies beyond or above 
it—nothing human, at least; to it all 
loyalty is morally and sacredly due, 
and there can be no legitimacy outside 
of it. If this is not Mr. Brownson’s 
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meaning, it is at least the nearest ap- 
proach we are able to make to its exact 
apprehension. 

Now we think this a sheer fallacy 
and a sheer fancy. It is a confusion 
between a mode and a substance—an 
e ‘le vation of acreation above its creator, 
of a law above the law-maker, of a 
self-imposed resolution above the free- 
will and conscience of the resolver. 
Mr. Brownson’s theory excludes the 
existence of any rightful power that 
may subvert or change the particular 
existing constitution. And yet it may 
be a bad one. Or, once perhaps good, 
it may in the course of time cease to 
he so, as the jacket that admirably 
fitted the boy is a grievous restraint to 
the developed size and strength of the 
man. ‘“ J¢ is the sovereign,” are Mr. 
Brownson’s words, “ and, when wisely 
adapted to the real character of the 
country, the genius and pursuits of the 
people, it is always self-sufficing.” 
Ah, but if it chanee not to be thus 
‘wisely adapted,” and suppose it con- 
tain no provision of a mode within 
itself for its own amendment and 
growth with the growth’ of the people 
of whose organization it is the written 
law—what then? Is it indeed “ ulti- 
mate” and supreme? Are support and 
submission due to it by all good citi- 
zens, on ~ moral and religious obli- 
gation of loyalty to the state, even 
though any majority of the actual peo- 
ple may choose to come together and 
tear the written instrument to pieces, 
and substitute a different organization 
of the body politic for the old one? 
Are the latter to be regarded as a mere 
mob, though comprising the ninely- 
nine, While the one resisting, and con- 


tinuing to work the old machinery of 


government, is to be entitled to say, 
liters lly, th Nu ch in a sense varied from 
that of the French king, “ the state—]I 
am the state” ? 

Away with these cobweb subtleties 
and sophistications. The People—the 
actual, numerical People—including, 


on terms of equal rights, all persons of 


reasonable maturity in years and of the 
ordinary degree and completeness of 
mental competency to think and act 
for their own individual self-government 
—the People themselves, in their own 
native might and right, are the primary 
and fundamental sovereignty. Viewed 
in the abstraction of the principle, even 
in the most despotic forms of actual 
government, where all the power, and 


the practically recognized sovereignty, 
reside in an autocrat or an aristocracy, 
even there, the true sovereignty, by 
natural moral right, resides still’ only 

in that same People; whose acquies- 

cence alone legitimates the government, 

by making it in some sort an expression 
of its w ill, or at least of its willingness, 
and imparts to it a certain secondary 

sovereignty, if we may so speak, para- 
mount to all auth« ae but that of its 
ownsource. The same principle holds 
true through all < forms of govern- 
ment through which that people may 
be supposed to pass. The form cf gov- 
ernment is but an accident to the na- 
tion, and proceeding out of the nation ; 
and, always dependent on its toleration 
and support for its existence, never can 
be elevated beyond its reach and con- 
trol. Is Mr. Brownson aware how 
near his doctrine approaches to the 
principle of *‘ the divine right?” For 
it is only by investing existing govern- 
ment with the authority of such an 
attribute, that it can be thus elevated 
to that relation towards the People 
which his argument would seem to 
claim. Returning his own courteous 
form of expression—(though we must 
say that this kind of controversial cour- 
tesy on his part is chiefly confined to 
the last of the two papers, the former 
having ridden a little rough-shod over 
the general dissent of his party, and 
treating it altogether de haut en bas, 
with a certain air of. forgiving indul- 
gence, kind indeed but rather contemp- 
tuous)—returning his own courteous 
form of expression, we would say that 
the point here involved we wish our 
friend and correspondent would “ re- 
examine.” 

Our theory is very simple and plain ; 
and safe enough, too, if Mr. Brownson 
would be a little less afraid of the Peo- 
ple—we mean the numerical people— 
and if he would consent to pardon their 
“moment de vertige” in 1840—(even if 
such was indeed its character, and if 
the people were not then in very truth 
most wise and sane when we thought 
them foolishest and maddest.) It is, 
that the sovereignty resides in that 
peo yple—that sovereignty which made 
the constitution, and which may un- 
make. If that people choose to come 
together, in their own way, whether 


inside or outside the existing forms of 


law, and to alter the constitution, it is 
to their will and their act that my loy- 
alty is morally due, provided Iam dona 
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satisfied of the fact of the majority f 
hig rhest le: oitimat ‘Vy 
= di- 


Side 
By the truest and 
of natural right, and of the only 


vine right” we can know in political 
affairs, this new constitution subverts 
the old one, which left behind like 


the cast-off skin of the serpent, or the 
moulted feathers of the bird. But 
though we thus differ from Mr. Brown- 
son on this point, as to the power be- 
yond the constitution, yet in the settle- 
ment of the principles on which it 
would be wisest and best to organize 
the ve should pr bably 
come together arain—and we are satis- 
fied that we here rightly interpret the 
general sense of the Democratic Party. 
Here is the proper place for as many 
checks and clogs on the action of gov- 
ernment as may be necessary for the 
most effectual protection of the rights 
of minorities against the abuse or mis- 
use of power by temporary majorities ; 
and Aere every restraining veto power 
calculated to narrow the <phe ‘re of spe- 

cial legislation and is!ation by 
the ascendant interests or opinions of 
the time being, we should consider as 


constitution, 


Ver-it 


r 


a valuable point secured, for the cause 
of liberty, progress and equal rights. 
Here, both Mr. Brownson and Mr. 
Calhoun are perfectly right ; but in go- 


ing further, and confounding the prin- 
ciple of primary sovereignt y be pone the 
constitution, with the policy of govern- 
ment under and within it, soas to deny 
to the people the right of controlling the 
constitution because it may not be prae- 
tically wise to vest in the majority _ 


power of ¢ ribs jute and une hecked ¢ ‘ 
ernment,—with all due deference we 
must declare Mr. Brownson, in our 
opinion, widely wrong, and widely 
heretical, since he makes this avowal; 
and Mr. Calhoun not less so if he en- 
tertains similar views;—of which indeed 
We are not aware of any evidence, 


though from the general tone and ten- 
dency of southern opinion on this gene- 
ral subject, it is not ‘unlikely ly. 

Mr. Brownson seems to us to be the 
victim of a subtle self-deception when 
he argues, in remonstrance against the 
common democratic theory of popular 
sovereignty, that if the People have the 
right to chan: ge the constitution, it is 
good as no constitution at all;” 


“as 
and that it is no government if the 


governing power be not extraneous to 
and above the governed. A wise man 


may regulate the daily routine of his 
household by a self-resolved system of 


Note. 
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management, which he makes not less 
a steady law and government to him- 
self, as well as to the rest, because both 
its adoption and its continuance may 
be purely voluntary. And with respect 
to nations living under free forms of 
government, like our States, the ve ry 
last danger to be apprehended is that of 
a fickle spirit of change in tampering 
vith constitutions. How proverbially 
ditlicult it is now recognized to be . both 
in the Federal and State politics, to 
effect even the most innocent and 
desirable amendments to those instru- 
ments. Mr. Brownson’s anxious alarm 
was excited by Mr. Clay’s demonstra- 
tion of assault upon the Presidential 
Veto. It never in the slightest de: ae e 
disquieted our serenity, though prol 
bly not less attache d than himself to 
that admirable conservative feature in 
our system. We never regarded it 
anything more than an ebullition of 
temper on Clay’s eet coupled with the 
desire to maintain a consistency with 
his assumption ¢ of a distinct and deci- 
ive recent popular majority, in favor of 
the measures against which it was ap- 
plied with an effect so fatal for Clay 
and so happy for his country. To these 
motives ought perhaps to be added that 
of a widely mistaken notion ‘that it 
would be a popular cry to raise against 
the Administration, as if there was any- 
thing of an odious monarchical charac- 
ter in the power in question, against 
which might be directed with effect 
that kind of demagogue appeal to the 
presumed ignorance and prejudice of 
the popular masses, which, to an essen- 
tially anti-democratic party in a coun- 
try of democratic institutions a ge- 
nius, constitutes ‘hie favorite means of 
pursuing r itsol jects, —though gene rally, 
if they only knew it, the very weakest 
and worst they could adopt. At any 
rate, there never was a grand demon- 
stration made by a great statesman and 
head of a party, that fell so heavy and 
flat to the ground, in spite of every effort 
of party sympathy and interest to prop 
and buoy it up for atleasta little while 
—that perished in such quick and fatal 
abortion at the very instant as it were 
of seeing the light—as this same threat- 
ened Veto amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. And if Mr. Brownson was 
needlessly alarmed at its appearance, 
he is the only intelligent Democrat 
within our knowledge who was ever 
for a moment thus affected; and he 
surely has not only had full time to re- 
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cover from every vestige of such feel- 
ing, but, from the positively ludicrous 
failure of the suggestion even with Mr. 
Clay’s own party, he ought to have felt 


reassured against any future danger of 


a similar kind and object. 

So far as regards the supposed case 
urged by Mr. Brownson of an extra- 
legal attempt by a majority of the peo- 
ple of Massae husetts or any other State 
to alter their constitution, it will be 
suflicient for us, in addition to what has 
already been said, torefer toour former 
Note, in which it was remarked that, 
‘The general good sense, the social 
vis inertia, the universal spirit of a true 
and good conservatism prevailing in 
any community enlightened enough to 
have achieved the possession of a free 
constitution, will be sufficient guaran- 
ties against abuse of this rightful power 
of change of constitution; and when 
good and fair methods have been agreed 
upon and established for such practical 
changes, there is no danger of ever 
finding any large number of persons at- 
tempting revolutionary modes of doing 
the same thir ar” 

Yet a few words, notwithstanding 
the already tightening pressure of our 
limits of space, and we have done. 
The ingenious ¢wrst which our respect- 
ed friend and correspondent—or rather 
resp mnndent—gives to our admission that 
majorities are not infallible, we are 
content to let pass. Taken in connec- 
tion with its context and the general 
tone and bearing, both of that Article 
in particular, and of this Review at 


large, we are under no apprehension of 


being understood, and have no time to 
waste in unnecessary explanation. 
But really the concluding paragraph 
of the above (page 536) gives a _per- 
version of our remarks respecting the 
overthrow of our party in 1840, which, 
however unintentional,is ve ry unjust, 

on the part of any other we should be 
tempted to say uncandid. Did we say 
that “the Whigs did just about right 2” 
Did we make any such admission as 
that “ their cause was just?” Did we 
say anything to justify the view t there 
— od of our imputed “ recantation” 

and “change 2” No. We recognized 


in our own overthrow the hand of that 
“overruling Providence” which gov- 
erns the affairs of nations with a wis- 
dom far transcending that of all their 
own statesmanship, and through the 
means of great principles, working often 
deeply below the surface, of which all 
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parties are often unconscious. We too, 
indeed, as Mr. Brownson, “ went into 
that campaign, feeling that we were 
there to fight the battle of freedom and 
truth, for the cause of our country and 
our race ;” nor with us any more than 
with him has any “change come over 
this feeling.” At the same time, en- 
lightened by the event, and chastened 
by adve Tsity, We can see, in the causes 

alluded to in our former Note, a sufli- 
cient explanation of our defeat, in cer- 
tain points of weakness in our position 
as a party, growing out of our own past 
errors and follies. We ought to have 
had a stronger hold on the popular 
heart, with all our excellent measures 
and excellentmen. We ought to have 
rooted ourselves so deeply in the confi- 
dence of the people that their attach- 
ment to our administration would not 
have been so easily shaken by the sys- 
tem of assault adopted by our oppo- 
nents. We ougit not to have so di- 
rected affairs during our twelve years 
of power—we, the Democratic Party— 
as to allow so powerful a party of op- 
position to maintain its coherence and 
its deep animosity against us and our 
policy. All this can now be seen 
clearly enough—let us not fail to profit 
by it; and we trust we shall go back 
into power a little wiser and better 
than we went out. We had no small 
number of errors both of omission and 
commission recorded against us by the 
inexorable angel of political re tribution, 
(the most fatal of which was our sad 
blunder of the Pet Bank business), and 
it is to them, we repeat, that we owe 
our overthrow. That event was, as It 
now =p pears, inevitable, ordered as it 
was by the benevolent wisdom of Pro- 
vidence. In this respect we differ from 
Mr. Brownson, that we have long 
ceased to regard it as a “calamity.” 
On the contrary, far more good than 
evil has already come out of it, and is 
daily developing itself. The great 
disease of Whiggism, so long and 
deeply festering in the political body, 
was brought to a head by it—and has 
now broken and begun to disperse. 
The experiment of a change of admin- 
istration has been made, we imagine, to 
the sufficient satisfaction of the people. 
The fiscal question has been settled, 
and the great reform of the Independent 
Treasury will now go into operation 
with the general acquiescence of the 
mass of all parties. The pubic mind 
is undoubtedly in a far more healthy 
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and settled state than it would have 
been had we merely prevailed by the 
force of majority, over a minority infe- 
rior, after all, only by a small fractional 
difference of numbers. And a very 
distinct and valuable step forward in 
the onward progress of the high destiny 
of our country and system of institutions 
has been made, which could not have 
been made otherwise than by those 
very means, of chastening disaster, 
which we then regarJed, but no longer 
regard, as so “serious a calamity.” 
This is the extent of what we either 
meant or said; whether it goes to any 
such length as to justify the view 
which Mr. Brownson takes of it, we 
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New York, Aprit 10, 1843. 
To the Editor of the Democratic Review 
Sim:—In an article in your 

January Number, under the head of 
“Neurology,” I find the following 
paragraph 

“ The earliest knowledge that we have 
of these discoveries in Neurology, on the 
part of Dr. Buchanan, is, that in April, 
1841, he was giving public lectures and 
experiments on the subject, at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. We are the more particular 
in referring to this date, as an attempt has 
been made ia the city of New York, to 
establish a priority of claim, based upon 
experiments made in the latter part of 
the same year. But, by this time, the 
announcement of Dr. Buchanan’s dis- 
coveries had spread, by means of the 
journals of the day, over the whole ex- 
tent of our wide domain.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, though I do most 
fully exonerate you from all blame in 
the premises, as I believe you to be 
utterly meager of any design to do 
injustice to any one, yet, you will feel it 
a ple asure, [ d al not, to allow me 
the privilege of offering the following 
statement to the consideration of your 


1. For some years I had been en- 
caged in the collection of facts, illus- 
trating what I called “ Mental Phe- 
nomena ;” and, during the summer of 
1841, I commenced the publication of 
a series of articles under this head, in 
the New York Watchman, of which I 
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are content to leave to his own candor 
to decide. 

And after this mutually friendly and 
frank interchange of explanations and 
remonstrances, growing out of a certain 
difference of theory on an important 
point of political doctrine, yet not in 
the slightest degree affecting the close 
relations of party affinity and personal 
regard which we cherish with equal 
pride and pleasure in regard to our able 
and high-minded correspondent, we 
gladly take leave of the subject, so far 
as it involves aught in the nature of 
controversy between him and ourselves 
in these pages. 


LOLOGY. 


It was a part of my 
those articles, the 


was then editor. 
plan to bring into 
subject of Mesmerism, so called ; and, 
to do it justice, [ commenced a course 
of experiments, which resulted, on the 
5th of August, 1841, in the discovery 
of the susceptibility of the separate 
cere hral organs, to the control of the 
operator by mere manipulation. This 
discovery [ stated, not when it first 
oecurred, but more than two months 
afierwards, in the course of my arti- 
cles on “‘ Mental Phenomena,” where 
it seemed to fall in best with the gen- 
eral subject. That account may be 
found in i Watchman for October 
23, 1841. And I did then suppose, (as 
I do sull), that this was the first ever 
published, revealing the method of con- 
trolling the separate cerebral organs, 
and when | pce ep it, | had never 
heard of any similar experiments, per- 
formed by any one. 

This much premised, it must be 
easily seen, I think, that the above 
paragraph in your January Number is 
susceptible > an applica tion to my- 
self, and if so, how it is that it does 
me creat balantite e; as J will now pro- 
ceed to state, very briefly : 

It places me in a relation to Dr. 
Buchanan which I have neverassumed. 
I have never attempted to establish 
any claims of discovery in “ Neurolo- 
gy,” technically so called, nor of ori- 
ginality in operating upon the separate 
cerebral organs, in the waking state. 
The discoveries of my own, tending to 
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demonstrate, as I suppose they do, the 
suscepliiiitres and functions of the 
human brain, have been quite exten- 
sively described in the various papers 
throughout the country, and espe- 
cially in the Watchman, and current 
volume of the Magnet. 

2. This paragraph refers to ac- 
counts of Dr. Buchanan’s discoveries, 
published in April, 1841, in a way 
that would lead one who had not seen 
them to infer that those accounts dis- 
closed his method of operating. But, 
so far from this, they leave us perfectly 
in the dark on this subject, except, in- 
deed, where Dr. Bachanan expressly 
declares, that he would not then tell 
the public what his method was. (See 
Sketches of Buchanan’s Discoveries, 
page 10.) 

At the time I made the discovery as 
above stated, I had heard of nothing 
of the kind from any other person; 
though the same thing may have 
been thought of years before by others, 
for aught [ know. And, as will be 
seen from the Edinburgh Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, for October, 1842, similar 
experiments were performed in the 
December following. And it may be 
proper for me to add, in this connection, 
that although [ neverattached so much 
importance to my experiments as 
some others would seem to do, yet 
the true account of a discovery, as to 
any method of operating on the hu- 
man brain, or anything else, must be 
determined by the published accounts 
mad of $s, ‘at the time the discovery 


was made. For, when the method of 


doing anything is once before the 
world, no man who may assume to 
have made a similar discovery could 
prove that he did not derive his know- 
ledge from that pudlished account. And 
hence we must see that ten thousand 
reports which might be originated 
about any discovery, a year or more 
after the aecount of its origin was 
published to the world, could not 
amount to anything. 

And I now state again, that if any 
account of this MetTuop of controlling 
the cerebral organs, was ever published 
previous to mine, above stated, I have 
neither seen it, nor ever heard of it. 
We know that some account may be 
found in Mauller’s Physiology, of ea- 
citing the cerebral organs by galva- 
nism, many years ago. The account 


may be found also in Walker’s Pa- 
VOL. XII,—NO, LIX. 69 
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thology, page 131, recently published 
in this country. 

It was not until some time after my 
discovery above named, that | heard of 
Dr. Buchanan's experiments, in what 
he called ** Neurology,” but even then, 
I, with others, was at a loss to conjec- 
ture even what they were, and for 
the following reasons: 

1. His saying that “he operated by 
a galvanoid fiuid.” (See his book, 
page 10.) 2. His disclaiming Mes- 
merism, and yet assuming to put per- 
sons to sleep. (Ib. page 12.) And 
3. His explicit declaration, that he 
would not tell what his method was. 
(Ib. page 10.) From these facts, it 
must be clear, that my experiments 
could not have been originated by the 
accounts of Dr. Buchanan’s discover- 
ies, Whatever they may have been. 
Like the veteran in the revolutionary 
struggle, I have been operating “on 
my own hook,” and have no rival 
‘‘claims ” to settle with any one. 

Respectfully, 
La Roy SUNDERLAND. 

The above letter, which claims inser- 
tion on the ground of personal injus- 
tice, speaks for itself. These experi- 
ments of the Rey. Mr. Sunderland do 
not conflict, as we understand them, 
with the discoveries of Dr. Buchanan, 
who admits that the phrenological or- 
gans, in the mesmeric state, have been 
repeatedly excited by different persons, 
within the last few years. ‘This, he 
says, was done in May, 1841, in Bos- 
ton, at the suggestion of Dr. Shattuck 
of that city. Dr. Buchanan, as is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Sunderland, was the 
first to operate in the waking state; 
and he contends, that experiments in 
the mesmeric condition are no fair 
tests of cerebral excitement, inasmuch 
as the individual operated upon is 
under the influence of the volition of 
the operator. But as regards priority 
of publication, without reference to the 
waking or mesmeric state, Dr. Bu- 
chanan maintains that his experiments 
hefore public audiences, 10 April, 184i, 
constitute all the publication that is 
necessary. But we regard this discus- 
sion as quite subordinate to the suc- 
cessful investigation of the phenomena 
connected with this new principle. 
Let him who prosecutes the subject 
most successfully receive the highest 
praise. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


In advocating those great truths in 
political economy which have been re- 
cognized, and ever practised by the 
American people through the ascen- 
dency of the Democratic party, the 
dissemination of our views through any 
channel that may lead to the detection 
of error and the support of sound doc- 
trine is gratifying ; nevertheless, as pub- 
lie journalists, we must claim trom 
other public organs that justice which 
we would not refuse to any, viz., when 
our views are quoted in our own lan- 
guage, as in the case of the speech of 
Mr. Thompson of Mississippi, on state 
debts, in the House of Representatives ; 
or the results of our labor and research 
are appropriated, as in the New York 
American in many instances, we wouid 
desire the courtesy of due acknow- 
ledgment. 

The spring business moves thus far 
but slowly. The great elements of a 
re-construction of trade are in motion. 
That is to say, paper of a doubtful 
character, which so long has clogged 
every channel of trade, has perished, 
and its place is now becoming actively 
supplied with specie. In our Number 
for September last, pointing to the un- 
erring indications of the exchanges on 
a specie basis, and the course of trade, 
we remarked that “the first impulse 


of reaction is felt.” The current of 


specie which had then so long been 
setting towards New York from the 
interior was beginning to turn. Ex- 
changes had fallen toa point in Europe 
which admitted of the import of coin, 
and in August, about $500,000 was re- 
ceived, a sum which has since swollen 
to several millions. In that month ba- 


lances due from New Orleans, the chief 


market for southern produce, were 
settled, and the exchanges turned in 
favor of thateity. As the crops came 
forward in increasing abundance, the 
tide of the precious metals to that point 
increased in volume, and has since con- 
tinued, with oecasional checks, as the 
abundance of supply influenced the rate 
of bills. The amount of specie re- 
ceived at New Orleans, up to the Ist 
April, was as follows: 


Week ending April 17, 1,320,000 
Previously, from Sept. 1, 1841, 6,109,122 


Total, $7,429,122 


This large amount was received 
mostly from New York; but large 
quantities arrived from Mexico, the 
West Indies, France or England direct. 
This specie has sought the south i 
payment of produce, because paper was 
no longer available for that purpose. 
New Orleans was the first point of des- 
uination, because the southern ¢rops 
are mostly ready for market in the fall, 
and continue to flow forward through 
the winter. The same effect is now 
about being produced at the west, on 
which points exchanges, after the lapse 
of a long winter, are scarcely above 
par; and now, on the eve of opening 
navigation, large amounts of bills 
drawn against produce have been re- 
ceived in this city, and very heavy ba- 
lances are accumulating here in favor 
of the west. In usual years when, 
through the organization of banks and 
papercredits in theagricultural districts, 
the farmers can be seduced into con- 
suming more goods than they can pay 
for, the Atlantic credits are absorbed in 
the purchases made by the dealers, 
who derive their means from the banks. 
Happily, this year this is not the case. 
The banks of western New York are 
weak; those of Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan have nearly ceased to exist ; 
and that of Indiana maintains itself 
with the greatest difficulty. Hence 
the purchases of goods are very small 
on credit. The extreme low value of 
produce, and. the descending prices 
through the year, have left the resulting 
proceeds scarcely sufficient to meet the 
outlay in its production: of course there 
is but lite surplus to make cash pur- 
chases. Consequently, the sums ac- 
cumulating here will mosily seek the 
west and be disseminated in all those 
little channels of indebtedness which 
supplied the farmer with the means of 
getting through harvest. <A few mil- 
lions of specie distributed in this man- 
ner will cancel an immense amount of 
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small claims, and leave a sufficiency of 


the precious metals in circulation. 
Money . this city continues very 
plenty, and will doubtless remain so 
for a length of time. Sound stocks, 
from the scarcity of means of invest- 
ment, maintain their high rates; but 
the description denominated sound, is 
becoming more circumscribed. United 
States, and New York State and City 
alone, of the public stocks in this mar- 
ket, maintair their high character. 
Ohio and Kentucky have been looked 
upon with favor; but their continuing 
to borrow when cautious capitalists 
think they are passing their resources, 
has injured their standing. Ohio, at 
the late session of its legislature, au- 
thorized a loan of $1,500,000 seven per 
cent. stock, interest and principal pay- 
able in New York in direct contraven- 
tion of a law of March, 1842, authoriz- 
ing an issue of $500,000 foreign stock, 
and pledging the fi Lith of the State, that 
no m re than that amount should be 
issued. This has hada serious influ- 


ence upon its credit, added to the doubts 
about its ability to pay its interest 
Kentucky never pledged itself by statu- 
tory law to issue no more stock, but 
it was understood that such would be 
its policy ; under which circumstances 
the appearance of some new bonds 
bearing date in March, 1843, had an 
injurious effect. The stocks of both 
of these States fell. New York and 
Government stocks alone remain firm. 

The abundance of money in the 
banks has led to a salutary reform in 
the small Spanish coin in circulation. 
This coin has been in circulation on an 
average, thirty years, and is conse- 
quently de ‘prec iated by abrasion about 
S percent. The Post Office department 
and the banks have therefore decided to 
take them only at their real value. 
The following will show the actual 
value of the coins, according to experi- 
ments made at the United States mint 
on large quantities taken promiscuously 
from the circulation. 


REAL VALUE OF SPANISH SMALL COIN, OFFICIAL, AND THE RATES AT WHICH THEY ARE 
TAKEN BY BANKS AND THE GOVERNMENT, 


Taken at 


Pieces. Dates. Wet. Fine. Real value. the Bks. 

grs. Cc. m. cts. 

i dol., or 2 shillings, 1772 1821 97 898 23 5 23 
or | “6 1772 1821 16 898 m7 10 

1-16 or 6} cents, 1772 1821 21 898 9 1 5 


Following this movement, many of 
the small shopkeepers have also re- 
fused them, except at their real value. 
The banks of some of the neighboring 
cities have pursued the same course. 
his oeeasions st me loss and incon- 
venience to the public, but it will be of 
a temporary nature, and be rewarded 
by the procuration of a sound Amerti- 
ean currency. It isa fact, singularly 
illustrative of the difficulty of rooting 
out a national currency, that most all 
the retail trade is calculated in English 
money, that is, shillings and pence, 
after a lapse of seventy years since its 
abolition. So inveterate is habit, that 
repeated regulations of the rates of 
postage have uniformly conformed to 
the denominations of foreign coin float- 
ing among us, rather than to the na- 
tional coins of the United States. 
Postages for short distances have been 
64,124, and 18} cents; thatis, eighths 
and s xteenths, the Spanish division, 
instead of tenths and twentieths, the 


American fractions of the dollar. The 
resolution of public bodies to recog- 
nize only the United States coinage, 
will do more to promote the decimal 
method of calculation in trade, than 
any other circumstance. 

The general condition of trade in the 
United States displays the anomalous 
features of a great abundance of money, 
accompanied by exceedingly low and 
falling prices, extending over a period 
of many months. This state of affairs 
in the United States, arises from the 
change from a paper toa cash system 
of business, causing money to accumu- 
late in certain quantities, until it, forces 
its way into the hands of the produce 
holders; it is temporary in its nature, 
and is already working its own cure. 
In Great Britain, however, the same 
features are apparent in a more marked 
degree, and are the result of causes, 
which have been gradually producing 
that result since the commencement of 
the present century, These are the 
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consequence of a burdensome national 
debt, in connection with the protective 
manufacturing system. The enormous 
taxation in Great Britain, amounting 
to £50,000,000 per annum, over a 
period of forty years, making an ag- 
gregate sui equal to £2,150,000,000, 
or the incredible sum of $10,000,000,- 
000, has been taken from the indus- 
trious masses, and one-half of it given 
to two hundred and ninety-seven thou- 
sand holders of government stock, and 
the remainder spent in foreign subsi- 
dies, supporting armies and navies 
abroad, and placemen at home. This 


process has divided the whole mass of 


the population into two classes ; the 
one a small class, enormously rich, and 
the other a large class, embracing a 
vast majority of the people, miserably 
poor. This latter class is constantly 
and hourly increasing in number and 
misery. This condition of the people 
of England, is made apparent in 
the increasing manufactured exports 


of the country, while the imports of 


raw material do not keep pace with 
them ; showing, that less is consumed 
within the country, owing to the di- 
minished ability of the people to pur- 
chase. Hence the home trade, which 
the whole protective policy of England 
for centuries has sought to build up, 
has been destroyed by the credit sys- 
tem, operating in connection with that 
“protection.” The credit system has 
entailed enormous taxes upon the peo- 
ple, while the corn laws, to protect 
landed proprietors, have kept the indis- 
pensable articles of food very high. 
In seasons of scarcity, the price of bread 
has risen to famine rates, and those 


QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF THE LEADING 


prices added to the taxes, have ab- 
sorbed the whole means of the people, 
and utterly deprived them of the means 
of consuming manufactured goods. It 
has long been a well known fact, that 
when bread i is cheap it 1 England, the 
home trade is good ‘nl work plenty. 
W hen bread is dear, the trade falls off 

and laborers are thrown out of employ 

in seasons of scarcity in consequence 
of that scarcity. During the past year, 
the exports of England have been very 

large, while the duties on consuma- 
ble goods have fallen off alarmingly. 
This state of things grows out « . the 

fact, that the minority of the English 

people are agriculturists, and his rh 

prices of grain benefit only the ol 

rich. The great mass of the per ple 
purchase breadstuffs out ¢ f their earn- 
ings, and a rise in the price is an ad- 
ditic ne il tax, which is eC mp ensated by 
diminished purchases of goods. The 
decrease in consumption ” fr m this 
cause accumulates stocks, and the 
prices fall very low without producing 
the usual result, viz., encouragement 
of consumption. When the mass of 
the consumers are without means, it 
matters not how low the articles sell. 
They cannot purchase at any price. 
The only vent for the goods is then the 
foreign markets. Thus the increasing 
distress of the English pe ple has been 
the most powerful cause of her main- 
taining her supremacy in foreign mar- 
kets. The rapid progress of their fall 
in prices from this cause, is seen in the 
following table, showing the quantities 
and value of her leading articles of 
export, in 1831 and 1841: 


ARTICLES OF EXPORT FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 


IN 1831 anp 1841. 


18: 
~~ Q santity. 
Cotton Goods, yds. 121,385,303 
Cotton Yarn, lbs. 63,821,460 
Woollen, pieces, 1,997,368 
Woollen Yarn, Ibs 1,592,455 


Linen, yds. 69,233,892 
Linen Yarn, lbs. 110,188 
Iron, tons, 124,312 


Total Value, 
Other articles exported, 


Total value of Exports, 


3] | 1841 

Value. = Quantity Value 
£ 12,163,513 751,125,624 £ 14,985,810 
3,975,019 123,226,519 7,266,968 
4,580,902 2,291,273 4,821,820 
158,111 ee 552,148 
eee 90,321,761 3,200,467 
8.705 | 25,220,290 972.466 
1,123,372 360,875 2,877,278 
24,409,665 34,676,957 
12,754,707 16,957,666 
£37,164,372 #. 51,634,623 
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These seven articles constitute the 
principal exports. The fall in price 
has been enormous, it will be observed. 
The yards of cotton goods exported in 
1841, at the prices of 1831, would have 
produced £21,907,830, whereas they 
produced only two-thirds of that sum; 
or, in other words, the manufacturers 
gave, in 1841, 


money, than they did in 1831. Low 
as were these prices in 1841, they are 
much lower now, It is very evident 
that this state of affairs must have an 
end. The continued reduction of prices 
fo on, and moreover it is no 
f any avail in maintaining the 


cannot 
longer o 


QUANTITY OF LINEN YAR 


UNBLEACHED. 


219,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth more, for the same sum of 


N 


foreign markets, because, imitating the 
policy of England, six hostile tariffs 
have been passed by as many different 
nations during the past year, aiming at 
the exclusion of British goods from 
their territories. The export of linen 
yarn, it will be observed, grew up al- 
most altogether in the ten years em- 
braced in the above table. France was 
its chief place of destination, and that 
country last summer excluded it by a 
tariff which operates as a prohibition, 
although but 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
The following is a table, in kilo- 
grammes, of the imports of linen yarn 
and thread into France, for a number 
of years. 


IMPORTED INTO FRANCE 


BLEACHED. 


From England. | Total. From E re d. Totai. 
1832 19,400 707.800 11,200 114,600 
1833 259, S00 } 1,114,900 65.700 200.700 
1834 672,200 1,423,300 108,600 238,200 
1835 1,151,900 | 1,862,900 112,800 213,500 
1836 | 1,697,400 | 2,414,400 151,800 265,400 
1837 2,867,000 3,472,900 297,300 403,000 
1838 4.757.700 5.216.700 444,700 534,800 
1839 | 5. 552: 300 6,076,400 532,600 631,000 
1840 | 5,649,600 | 6,274,200 169,800 520,900 
1841 | 8,373,800 | 9,939,400 771,700 825,900 


This shows the rapid extension of 
the linen manufacture in France, and 

hich will receive some check by de- 
priving her manufacturers of their usual 
cheap. supply of yarns from England ; 
but it is a serious blow to the Englis h 
spinners, as yarns, both cotton, woollen 
and linen, have increased in export 
much more rapidly than the goods. 
These can now be supplied upon the 
continent, and the manufacturing sys- 
tem of England totters to its base. 

In the United States the situation of 
things is precisely the reverse. Here 
the large proportion of the population, 
according to the census, 3,700,000 out 
of 5,000,000 of active people, are agri- 
culturalists, and these form the great 
mass of consumers of goods; conse- 
quently, when agricultural produce is 
high, an effect reverse of that in Eng- 
land takes place. More goods are con- 


sumed and trade becomes better. The 
farmers in this country are now in the 
position of the manufacturers in Eng- 
land; that is, they produce more than 
the other classes consume, and are both 
dependent upon foreign markets to take 
off the surplus. The manufacturers of 


England want cheap bread stuffs, and 
the farmers of the United States want 
cheap goods. Here is a muiual de- 
pendence which the citizens of either 
nation have been debarred from avail- 


ing themselves of by onerous tariff 


laws. The English government has, 
however, been driven into an important 
step tov yards remedying the difficulty. 
Itis by permitting the United States’ 

wheat and flour to be admitted into 
England by way of Canada, at a fixed 
duty equivalent to 7 cts. per bushel for 

wheat. The United States’ duty on 
wheat is 25 cts. per bushel. This isa 
matter of the highest importance to 
both countries, more particularly the 


great West, the inexhaustible soil of 


which is capable of feeding the world. 
The additional cost of transportation 
through Canada will make the expense 
equivalent toa fair duty on wheat from 
New York, but the great desideratum 
of a fixed duty is obtained. The im- 
portance of a fixed duty may be seen 
in the fact that four thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-five barrels of flour 
sent from this city to Liverpool in May, 
1841, paid duty, £2,720; a similar lot 
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in September paid £520; a similar lot 
in December, £5,133. In this enor- 
mous fluctuation there is too much 
hazard for a regular business; none but 
speculators engage init. The demand 
is never regular; hence even the busi- 
ness of the producer becomes specula- 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND WHEAT AND 


THE VALUE SENT TO GREAT BRITAIN AND EACH OF 
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tive. In estimating the probable effect 
of the low fixed duty on western pro- 
duce, we may first recur to the busi- 
ness heretofore done in it with Britain 
and her dependencies. For this purpose 
we have compiled the following table: 


PROVISIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES, AND 


HER COLONIES, FOR A SERIES 





G. Britain.' British N.American Other [Total to Brit., Total from 

W. Indies.! Colonies. | Colonies. | and Depen U. States 

1841 \ Flour and Wheat, yt 1,376,966 2,490,597 BI3,744 334,08 1 RB 5Ro 527 
¢ Provisions, 359,38 233,444 1,368,207 152,457 2.113.499 1,031,270 

«4 Fiour and Wheat, (4,072,052 | 1,286,975 3,028,589 123,128 8.511.044 11,779,008 
1840 |p, Wisions, 32,11 161,618 892,027 32,858 1,315,616 2,720,008 
yagg $ Flour and Wheat, = 1,337 1,046,662 | 1,085,932 148,521 3.G18815 7,069,391 
““ ? Provisions, 119,552 462.011 26,738 627,238 274.416 
1232 } Flour aud Wheat, 62,510 606,623 213,163 37,169 919,405 3,611,424 
™ ¢ Provisions, 73,532 7 378,586 16,541 557,906 OR2_76R 
»~ | Flour and Wheat, 6 201,055 1,202 S30,081 3,814,475 
18s. ¢ Provisions, 139,682 i 106,659 3.339 636.256 m)118 
1236) Fiour and Wheat, 1,134 196,077 982 233 23,025 R03 009 3.574.661 
” ) Provisions, 91,848 104.475 309,801 10,335 516,459 2 193 
1835 | Flour and Wheat, 25,24 641.085 454,111 109,090 1 229,527 1.446, 182 
“ ¢ Provisions, 07,201 6.4 627,040 R.935 772,170 ir 
1934 ) Flour and Wheat, O1.834 900, 309 698,010 141,975 1,437,218 4,50 ) 
“ ¢ Provisions, 133,533 99,720 7R9,585 8.573 1,031,411 2,741,319 
1230 § Flour and Wheat, = (1,577,378 — 739,996 187,317 204,69 | 6,132,129 
“~ ¢ Provisions, 161,240 30 457,105 19,521 637,956 2 175.278 
1929 § Flour and Wheat, __ 1,641,533 525,700 RO. 803 2.308, 126 5.200.023 
““ ? Provisions, 232.193 357,859 19.000 HOD. Coe 2,344,789 





oly 


This trade, it would appear, has al- 
most entirely grown up during the last 
three or four years of scarcity in the 
mother country. The exports in 
1829-30 were large, because in those 
years there was also a scarcity. It 
would appear from these facts that ag- 
riculturalists are entirely dependent for 
a foreign market upon the state of the 
crops in England. When those crops 
are short, and prices rise very high, and 
the duty in consequence is very low, an 
immediate outlet is found for large 
quantities. The new regulations en- 
sure a permanently low duty, affording 
a steady market to the produce of the 
great west. 

Prior to 1830 the quantity of Ameri- 
ean agricultural produce exported was 
very small, owing to the restrictions on 
the trade with the British colonies 
which then existed. On the 5th Oc- 
tober, 1830, Gen. Jackson, being then 
President, issued a proclamation in ac- 
cordance with an existing act of Con- 
gress, opening the ports of the United 
States to British vessels and their car- 
goes coming from British possessions, 
which were admitted to entry in the 
ports of the United States, from the 
islands, provinces, and colonies of Great 
Britain. The beneficial effect of this 


liberal policy is seen in the above table, 
in which it will be observed that the 
total agricultural export to Britain 
and her dependencies in 1829, was 
$2,917,178, or 35 percent. of the whole 
export from the United States. This 
trade gradually increased, until in 1840 
and 1841 the average export to Britain 
and its colonies was $8,500,000, or 63 
per cent. of the whole export of the 
United States. The colonial market 
for the produce of the farmers grew up 
almost altogether under the effect of 
that wise and liberal measure. 

The importance of this outlet, aside 
from the direct advantage to the grow- 
ers, is immense to the general trade 
of the country. When a surplus is 
raised above the wants of the eommu- 
nity, and there is no vent for it, the 
money value of the whole production 
sinks to an extent far greater than the 
gross value of that surplus. With a 
certain market for the superabundant 
production, prices cannot well go be- 
low a point which will yield a profit to 
the farmers. On that profit depends 
all the internal trade of the U. States. 
It is the absence of an excess in the 
money value of produce above the cost 
of its production, which is the true 
cause of the present depression in the 
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domestic trade of the United States. 
Hence the short-sightedness of the 
manufacturers, who, in their eagerness 
to monopolize the whole trade of the 
country, procure the passage of a pro- 
hibitive tariff, which, by keeping out 
foreign goods sent to relieve the mar- 
kets of their surplus produce, retains 
that surplus upon the market, thereby 
sinking the money value of the w hole 
so far as to destroy their own markets 
for manufactures. The country is be- 
coming well supplied with specie, and 
the destruction of the banking system 
insures that no more goods, whether 
domestic or foreign, will be bought 
than can be paid for, a_ result 
that no tariff can ever effect. The 
quantity of goods that can be purchased 
depends on the prices which can be ob- 
tained abroad for produce. The high- 
er those prices the greater the quantily 
which will go forward, and the more 
values will be enhanced at home. 
These are high prices which enrich the 
people. Those fictitiously caused by 
paper impoverish them. 


There never was a period when the 
real wealth of the west was in so rapid 
a process of developmentasnow. ‘Lhe 

states are rapidly net with immi- 
grants, whose collective labor prodigi- 
ously swells the volume of produce 
which is seeking a market. There 
are now over 350,000 barrels of flour 
at the different lake ports, besides large 
quantities of other produce, awaiting 
the opening of the spring navigation, 
and any outlet for it is desirable, more 
particularly one that aflords so large 
and steady a market as is promised by 
the new regulation of the English gov- 
ernment. Nothing can so much pro- 
mote the lasting welfare of both na- 
tions, as an amalgamation of their inte- 
rests, naturally consequent upon a -re- 
moval of legal restricuon upon the acts 
of individuals. The proclamation of 
1830, although in advance of the move- 
ments of the British government, wise- 
ly paved the way to that trade, to which 
the necessities of England and the dis- 
tress of its people will force its rulers to 
throw open the door on a liberal footing. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Sinless Child, and other Poems, by 
ExizaABpeTH Oakes SmitH. Edited by 
John Keese. Wiley & Putnam, New 
York. W. D. Ticknor, Boston. 1843. 


l2mo. pp. 177. 


Phe criticism that would not be charmed 
into a delighted forgetfulness of all its 
sterner duties, by some of the sweet pas- 
sages of this Poem, and by the general 
tone of moral beauty, and high, celestial 
spirituality, pervading the whole, would be 
worse than the vigilant ferocity of Cerbe- 
rus himself; and equally fit and worthy to 
succeed to the place of that celebrated cur, 
if he should ever forfeit it by a second 
nap on his post, such as even he was once 
betrayed into under the spell ef a mortal 
lyre. For ourselves, having no such am- 
bition, we frankly confess that we have 
neither eye to see, nor bark to reprove, 
any artistic defects which a less willing 
and sympathizing reader may find out for 
himself if he pleases, in this delicate cre- 
ation of a very sweet and gentle muse. 
A longer elaboration, with a more severe 
and sustained effort of the powers which 
some of its fragmentary beauties sufli- 


ciently attest, would have produced a 
poem entitled to command a higher rank 
in literature, and a more lasting existence 
than we pretend to claim for this, and 
more commensurate with the ambition, 
and at the same time the poetic capabili- 
ties, of the subject. We only hope that 
the fair author will not be spoiled by the 
praises which have been already liberally 
bestowed on it by the press, and be tempted 
to indulge what is already her besetting 
danger—that of writing too fast and too 
easily, for the fugitive demands of period- 
ical publication. She has the Poet in 
her soul, and we not only hope to see her 
yet do even a fuller justice to herself than 
she has thus far done, but claim it from 
her as aright, created by the exhibition 
of such promise and partial performance. 
We would gladly embellish our page by 
extracting some of the passages which 
have been marked, in the copy before us, 
by a fairer hand, guided by a more deli- 
cately sympathizing taste than our own; 
but are compelled by our limits to be con- 
tent to refer the reader to the beautiful 
volume itself for the verification of our 
praise. 
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The Criminal History of the English Gov- 
ernment ; from the first Massacre of the 
Trish to the Poisoning of the Chinese. 
By Evcene Recnavutr. Translated 
from the French, with Notes by an 
American. New York: J. 8. Redfield, 
Clinton Hall. Philadelphia: Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Co. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders & Co. 1843. 12mo. pp. 
314. 


Dr. Johnson would have been delighted 
with the author of this voluame—at least 
so far as regards his capacity of a “ good 
hater.” The “ natural hostility’? which 
kept France and England at each other’s 
throats for four or five centuries, seems to 
have found arepresentative and expression 
in his person ; and the con amore with 
which he denounces all the national 
crimes and disgraces he is able to allege 
against the English Government, is almost 
amusing. Heaven knows we have but 
little sympathy with the object of his ve- 
hement and intensely French invective— 
and share the indignation justly due to 
the authors of most of the acts which are 
here enumerated, as a sort of indictment 
of England at the bar of the universal 
judgment of mankind—yet we may be 
permitted to doubt whether M. Regnault 


will sueceed in his apparent hope of 


moving another European crusade, to be 
directed against these hated Islanders, 
with another cry of * God wills it !” 


The Christian Citizen. The Obligations 
of the Christian Citizen, with a Review 
of High-Church Principles in relation to 
Civil and Religious Institutions. By A. 
D. Eppy, Newark, N. J. New York: 
J. S. Taylor & Co., 145 Nassau street. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 164. 


The title of this volume had a particu- 
lar attraction for our eye, Christianity 
being indeed the source in which is to 
be sought the best exposition of those 
principles we would see applied to the 
organization and government of society, 
as well as to the character and life of the 
individual. A slight examination of its 
pages sufficed to disappoint the hope with 
which we hadopenedthem. It is strongly 
stamped with a spirit of sectarian bigotry 


and intoleranee, for which the degree of 


ability it evinces is no compensation. 
The author is very abusive against Jefler- 
son, for his known infidelity—disregarding 
those causes which so naturally cast that 
tinge over the general period in which he 
lived, and were peculiarly calculated to 
affect minds of that orderand kind. That 
justice, however, to him which he denies to 
the memory of Jefferson, requires us to 
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say that we have not extended our perusal 
further than this portion of his volume. 


A Gallop among American Scenery, or 
Sketches of American Scenesand Military 
Adventure. By Avaustus E, Sinuiman, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. Philadelphia: George S. 
Appleton, 148 Chestnut street. 1843, 
16mo. pp. 267. 

A little volume, which will make a 
pleasant pocket companion to not a few 
of our travelling public during the coming 
season. The writer tells his stories so 
capitally, that we are fain to hope that he 
will himself ere Jong mount again for 
another ** Gallop,” of which, next to the 
pleasure of accompanying him, we should 


hope that he will make another report. 


Rambles in Yucatan, or N fes of Travel 
through the Peninsula, inclu ling a Visit 
lo ils remarkable Ruins. With ne arly 
fifty Illustrations. By B. M. Norman, 
The People’s Edition, being the Sixth. 


New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 


It seems almost sunererogatory, after 
the numerous notices which have been 
given by our contemporaries, for ns to do 
more than simply refer to the cheap edition 
which has just been issued of this popular 
work. Few books of travel, of recent 
date, have attained a greater celebrity: 
this is attributable as much to the interest- 
ing locale chosen by the tourist, as to the 
attractive guise with which he has invest- 
ed his narrative. He has happily inter- 
woven, With the pleasing recitals of his 
personal adventures, highly graphie and 
elaborated descriptions of the wonderful 
and gigantic ruins which so thickly inter- 
sect the Peninsula. As the deeply inter- 
esting investigation into the origin of 
these remains, and the history of their 
founders, has recently received a fresh 
impetus by the labors of our author, as 
well as the still more extended one of 
Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood, of 
which we have spoken more at large on 
a former page, we hope that one or all of 
these enterprising gentlemen will resume 
their explorations, and that, having fur- 
rowed the soil, a prolific harvest will 
attend the reaping. To those of our 
readers who may not have regaled them- 
selves with the perusal of this pleasant 
tome, we would warmly commend it; and 
as this cheap edition is rendered accessible 
to all classes, being complete with all the 
plates for one dollar, we can scarcely be- 
lieve that any will lose the opportunity 
now afforded of possessing a copy. 
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An Inquiry into the Merits of the Reformed 
Doctrine of * Imputation,” as contrast- 
ed with those of “ Catholic Imputation ;”? 
or, the Cardinal Point of Controversy be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the Pro- 
lestant High Church: together with Mis- 
cellaneous Essays on the Catholic Faith. 
By VansrvuGH LivinesTon, Esq. Re- 
cently a Member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Reverend Joun 
Hucurs, D.D., Bishop of New York. 
New York: Casserly & Sons, 108 
Nassau-street. 1843. 12mo. pp. 242. 


The reasons are of course obvious 
which induce us to confine our notice of 
a work of this kind to a simple mention 
of its publication ; shunning the danger of 
entanglement in the inextricable webs of 
polemical discussion, by abstaining from 
f 


the controversies of which they treat. 
The author is a convert from the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church to Catholicism— 
having made the transition through the 
gate opened so wide by the Oxford Tract- 
arians. As the question is one regarded 
by most of the Protestant denominations 
as vital to all Christian character and 
faith, the interest of the subject, as well 
as of the circumstances of its publication, 
will doubtless secure for Mr. Livingston’s 
volume no small number of readers, even 
beyond the pale of the Church in whose 
behalf and defence he has felt it a duty 
thus to come forward in print. 

The Introduction by Bishop Hughes— 
like almost every production of the same 
active and zealous mind—is a forcible and 
persuasive paper. He insists that the 
Oxford movement in the Church of Eng- 
Jand is one which must necessarily, if it 
remain true to conscience, lead its vota- 
ries back “ into the bosom of the Catho- 
lic Church.” From the actual condition 
of the English people, he thus deduces an 
inference against the religious experiment 
it has been making within the last three 

Whether this post hoc propter 
ode of reasoning is perfectly sound, 
we do not undertake to pronounce. The 
passage is in several points of view a re- 
markable one, and worthy of quotation, 
though without any intended adoption of 


ail its positions: 


centuries, 


But the social, as well as religious condition 
or England, at the present time, is enough to con 
vince wise men that the country requires aspirit 
ual renovation, which the barrenness of Protest- 
antism is incapable of producing. The moral 
sympathies, that should knit and bind together all 
classes, have been ruptured or dissolved. The 
wealthy aristocracy, the poor, and the mid 
dle classes, which should blend into each other at 
a thousand points of social and religious contact, 
are as distinct and separate, except in the mate- 
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rial relations of self-interest, as the castes of Hin- 
dooism. Pauperism, unknown in that country 
during Catholic times, is now universal through- 
out the land. The domains of the monasteries, 
and of the Church, were formerly the patrimony 
of the poor, of which the monks and clergy were 
as the administrators for their benefit ; now these 
domains belong to the princes of Protestantism; 
and for the poor, work-houses have been construct- 
ed from the ruins of the abbeys. In Catholic 
times, the clergy, by their state of voluntary celi- 
bacy, left the resources of the poor almost undi- 
minished; now, the whole church-livings are 
hardly sufficient for the extravagant modes of 
life and demestic ambitions of the married clergy. 
The extent of ignorance among the working- 
classes, respecting the first principles of Christiani- 
ty, would be incredible were it not attested by Re- 
ports of Parliamentary Committees. So that 
whether you regard the gilded corruptions of ex- 
cessive wealth, on the one side; or the squalid 
depravities of extreme destitution, on the other ; 
or contemplate the ignorance of religion, the in- 
fidelity, and desperate confederations of those 
who occupy the middle ground between them, it 
will appear evident, that the regeneration of such 
a people, even under the social aspect, requires 
the presence and the action of a religion which 
can infuse into its masses the warmth and vitality 
of the Christian virtues reduced into daily prac- 
lice. 

“In alluding to these things as betraying, to the 
eyes of discerning Protestants themselves, the 
evidences of a moral and religious want, which 
the established Church is obviously, through its 
own intrinsic deficiency, unqualified to supply, we 
would by no means present them as the only, or 
even a prominent cause, of the gencral movement 
which is now going on in England, in the direc- 
tion of a return to the Catholic faith. No; we 
would rather believe, humbly, that the progress of 
this movement is directed through the operation 
of that Grace which is invoked by the united 
prayer of millions, for the conversion of the Eng- 
lish nation. But neither is it to be forgotten, that 
God, in His designs of mercy, may make use of 
outward signs, as well as interior convictions, to 
hasten the period of their accomplishment. He 
must be but a superficial reader of things, who 
does not see in the actual condition of England, 
what a powerful vindication of the Catholic 
faith has been wrought out by the silent progress 
of human events—and what a deep stamp of 
failure has been fixed on Protestantism, as a social 
and religious experiment, by the same unspeaking, 
but intelligible test. It can hardly be supposed, 
that it was the mere learning or piety of the Ox- 
ford Divines, that has won for their views the 
sympathy and approbation of high secular powers 
in the state. Statesmen, no less than theologians, 
have advocated, and continue to advocate their 
views; and although these views do not yet avow 
the adoption of the whole Catholic truth, still, 
they are manifestly adverse to the essential prin- 
ciples of the entire Protestant system. Now, itis 
worthy of remark, that in every defence of these 
views which they have deemed it expedient to 
put forth, the moral and social, as well as reli- 
cious condition of the country, entered into their 
grounds of justification. Indeed, so much is this 
the case, that it is avowed in the brief title pre- 
fixed to the writings by which they have become 
so celebrated, ‘ TRacTs ror THE TiMxEs.’ 

“It is remarkable, under this view of the sub- 
ject, that the Oxford Divines should have over- 
looked the matter which is treated of in the fol- 
lowing pages. Among all the errors owing their 
birth to the innovations of the sixteenth century, 
there is not one so subtle as that which the Re- 
formers adopted on the subject of justification by 
faith alone. It lies at the root of the whole sys- 
tem of Protestantism. It pervades, with but little 
modification, the doctrine of all the various sects, 
comprised under that comprehensive term. To it 
may be traced the peculiar and distinctive moral, 
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as well as social features, that characterize every 
community or nation in which it has prevailed. 
It has chilled every generous emotion of self-sa- 
crifice, and Christian heroism, which the charities 
of the Christian religion are wont to excite in the 
human breast, and which the ancient faith knows 
80 well how to cherish, and ripen into the means 
of temporal and eternal benedictions to the whole 
human race. Why is it that Protestantism has 
produced no institutions for the welfare of man- 
kind, which can be traced to the inward efficacy 
of any of its principles, acting on the human 
heart and soul? No universities, no hospitals, 
no churches, no asylums for the poor. Some 
of all these, it has unquestionably produced ; but 
there is not so much as One, that can be traced to 
the inward power of any principle of Protestant- 
ism operating silently and secretly in the souls of 
men. Human legisiation will be found to have 
intervened in ail the Protestant countries of Eu 

rope; Whereas those same countries had been 
almost paved with such institutions, resulting 
from the inward operation, without the aid of hu 

man laws, of the Catholic faith, in the hearts of 
men, before Protestantism began. Why has the 
latter system never produced a Xavier, an Order 
for the redemption of captives, a Vincent of Paul, 
or even a Sister of Charity? No one could fill 
the place of either of these, without being pre- 
pared to offer himself a daily sacrifice, or if need 
be, once for all, for the good of his neighbor, 
which is only the second part of the Lorn’s com 

mandment, carried to its point of heroism; and 
why is it that Protestantism has never been able 
to inspire this heroisin into a single member of its 
communion? Who has ever heard even of a 
Protestant Sister of Charity ? 

“ We know, indeed, that such works have a place 
in the theory of the Protestant system; but in 
that theory itself, their sphere is restricted ; with 
in it, too, they are controiled by an arbitrary rule 
of divine economy; and even then, they are pro 
nounced utterly unprofitable to the soul ef him 
who performs them! How, then, can the Tract 
arians realize, in the Anglican communion, so 
long as this doctrine is not repudiated, those prac 
tical results which religion, operating internally 
on the hearts of men, is constantly producing in 
Catholic lands? Do men gather firs of thorns, or 
grapes of thisiles 7” 


The Wives of England: their Relative 
Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social 
Obligations. By Mrs. Exvcts, Author 
of “ The Women of Englani,?” “The 
Daughters of England,” “ The Poetry 
of Life,’ &e. NewYork: J.&H.G. 
Langley, 57 Chatham street, 1843, 
Svo. pp. 116. 


Here is one of the numerous indications 
of another step forward in the revolution 
of the book trade by the cheap-publication 
system. This excellent work of Mrs, 
Ellis, as full of good sense and wise coun- 
sel as an egg is of its meat, is placed 
within the reach of the hundred thousand 
instead of the thousand families to which 
before it would have earried its treasures 
of useful instruction and entertainment, 
It is issued by one of the “regular pub- 
lishers,”’ in very satisfactory typographical 
dress, for the trifling price of twenty-five 
cents. Were the price as many dollars, 


we doubt not that there would be many a 
family, on which its improving influence 
may fall, who would soon recognize that 
it was the best appropriation of money 
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ever made in their lives, and gratefully 
rise up and call the author blessed. We 
have had time only to dip into a few 
chapters at random, that on Confidence 
and Truth, the Love of Married Life, and 
one or two others, on the strength of which 
we feel abundantly justified in recom- 
mending the whole cordially to all those 
whom it may concern more directly than 
happens to be personally the case with 
ourselves Of course, the whole is as 
applicable to Ameriean as to English 
“ Wives.” Without much brilliancy of 
style, it is, like all of its author’s writings, 
lucid and well sustained, and sufficiently 
vivacious to be a very agreeably readable 
book “ per se,” independent of the valua- 
ble truth and advice of which it is the 
medium 


4 Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
y , t 


Mines. By ANDREW Ure, M. D., F. 
R.8., &e., &c. Llustrated with 124] 
Engravings. New York: Published 


by Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This valuable work is at length com- 
pleted, and we feel bound to take the oc- 
casion to renew our former recommenda- 
tions of it, as one of those books, of study 
as well as reference, which ought not to be 
far from the hand of every well-informed 
reader, as well as persons of the various 
professions and employments respecting 
which it embodies so vast a mass of the 
latest and best extracts, both scientific 
and practical. 


/sl- 


their Antiquities, My- 


History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
ands, embracing 
thology, Legends, discove ry oy Europe ans 
in the sixteenth century, re-discovery by 
Cook, with their civil, religious and poli- 
tical history, from the earliest tradition- 
ary pe riod to the present time. By JAMEs 
Jackson Janves, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 
& Dennet, 1843. 


Boston: Tappan 
8vo, pp. 407. 


We have read this handsomely printed 
volume with great interest, deriving from 
its pages a vast amount of information 
nowhere else to be found; and at no dis 
tant day intend to make it the subject of 
a more fullreview. There are some points 
of importance in it on which the author 
appears, notwithstanding his own dis- 
claimer and effort to the contrary, to take 
a partizan side, so deciled as to create 
strongly a counter impression that there 
must be much more on the other side of 
the dispute, to which his national, and per- 
haps sectarian prejudices, do not permit 
him to do perfect and even-handed justice. 
We have sought for the materials for a 
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still wider view of the subject, and a fair 
comparison of the conflicting versions of 
the history, before forming a decided judg- 
ment. We allude to the controversy be- 
tween the Catholic priests backed by the 
French government on the one side, and 
the American missionaries in union with 
the native authorities on the other, on the 
point whether the residence and mission- 
ary labors of the former should be permit- 
ted in the Islands. Mr. Jarves, though he 
went there, as he states in his preface, 
rather prejudiced against the system of 
things which he had been led to expect to 
find, under the controlling influence of the 
American mission, yet is eventually 
brought to take side strongly and strenu- 
ously with them, entering with a zeal 
seemingly scarce inferior to that of any of 
their own number, into the details as well 
as the general features of the contest. 
His book is written with highly creditable 
ability, and will well repay, to all who 
would not be ignorant of a very interest- 
ing portion of general history, both pur- 
chase and attentive perusal. 





Pictorial History of the United States. 
By Joun Frost, A. M. Published by 
E. H. Butler. Philadelphia, 1843. 
Vol. I No. 1. To be completed in 20 
Parts, issued monthly. Price 25 cents. 


This first number of the above named 
work, promises excellently. Paper and 
ypography—all are liberal and beautiful, 
while the illustrations are numerous and 
full of spirit. There are to be upward of 
300 engravings (for the most part capital 
wood cuts), from original drawings by 
Croome ; the engravings being by Croome 
himself and Waitt. Among those of the 
present number are good and spirited por- 
traits of Columbus, Cabot, De Soto, 
Charles V., and Ponce de Leon. Of the 
literary execution, we feel hardly yet en- 
titled to speak; but it seems fair and satis- 
factory, though not aiming, however,at any 
highly ambitious elegance or brilliancy of 
style. From the present promise of this 
undertaking—and the publisher’s private 
assurance that it shall be fully sustained 
by the succeeding numbers—it is richly 
worthy of an encouragement which ought 
to be national, 


Judah’s Lion. By CHARLOTTE ELIzABETH. 
New York: Published by M, W. Dodd, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City 
Hall. 1843. 12mo. pp. 406. 

The same. By J, 8S, Taylor & Co,, 145 
Nassau street. 


The general popularity of the writings 
of this author will no doubt insure success 


even to the two rival editions of the pre- 
sent tale, which have thus, through some 
misunderstanding between the publishers, 
made their appearance together. It isa 
religious story, of which a Hebrew youth, 
who becomes a Christian, is the hero. A 
part of the scene being laid in Syria and 
Palestine, opportunity is afforded for inci- 
dent and adventure, which, combining 
with the other and higher purposes of the 
author, serve materially to increase the 
interest of her work. So far as a rapid 
glance over a few detached pages can en- 
able us to judge, it is written in an agree-~ 
able and sprightly narrative style. It as- 
serts strongly the worth and dignity of the 
Jewish nation, and concludes with an an- 
ticipation of the day, as not far distant, 
when they will be re-assembled in the land 
made for ever “ holy” by its past history. 


oo 


A Memoir on Ireland, Native and Saxon, 
By Danret O’Conne tt, M. P. Vol. FE. 
1172-1660. New York: Casserly & 
Sons, 108 Nassau-st. 1843. 16mo. pp, 
312. 


O’Connell intends, we believe, to make 
the present the “ Repeal Year,” if energy, 
activity, and combination national in its 
extent, can eflect it, With this view he 
has issued this, the first volume of a his- 
torical review of the connexion between 
Ireland and England, speedily to be fol- 
lowed by the second, so soon as the stomach 
of the public sense shall have had time to 
digest this first half of his strong preserip- 
tion of truthand facts. At the first glance, 
it appears something like a comet, or like 
O’Connell himself in the British Parlia- 
ment, in the vast prolongation of “ tail,”? 
attached to a nucleus or head. The His- 
torical Memoir, dating back to the com- 
mencement of the English dominion in 
Ireland in 1172, and brought down to the 
present day, occupies less than forty pages, 
while the * Observations, Proofs and Il- 
lustrations,” added in the nature of Notes 
upon the preeeding part, not only fill out 
the rest of the present volume, but are to 
constitute the entire body of the second 
one yet fortheoming, The first portion is, 
as it were, the brief, or outline of points, 
of a lawyer’s argument, of which the latter 
is the filling in, with the evidence and ar- 
guments—evidence and arguments, con- 
clusive indeed, and overwhelming. The 
publication of this work must have a 
powerful influence in concentrating and 
stimulating the already strong national 
feeling in Ireland, in favor of a repeal of 
the legislative union between the two 
countries. It fully explains and justifies 
the whole force of the Irish repugnance 
to the English rule, which has never been 
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anything but plunder, cruelty, faithless- 
ness and abuse, from first to last. These 
old “ by-gones”’ of past history would in- 
deed be of little importance, and we should 
otherwise only regret to see them unne- 
cessarily dug up to the light of day, and to 
the shuddering disgust of present genera- 
tions, had they not indeed still an impor- 
tant bearing on the present state of the 
question. They show how there have 
gradually been fostered, through the long 
education of centuries, such mutual feel- 
ings between the Irish nation and the fa- 
milies and interests constituting the domi- 
nant “ English Ascendency,” as make it 
impossible for the former ever to rest 


content under the continued pressure of 


the latter, and render it clearly the part 
of wise policy, as well as of national just- 
ice, that the legislative separation so 
strongly and loudly called for, for the pur- 
poses of internal self-government, though 
under the same common executive head, 


should be granted without further delay. 
O’Connell is certainly the model of a 
powerful, while perfectly peaceful, § Agi- 
tator.’ Strong thoughts, deep feelings 
and glowing words, his only weapons, he 
brings to bear a tremendous force of moral 
weight upon the point of his aim, at the 
same time that he disclaims and utterly 
discountenances, with abhorrence and 
contempt, all use of the baser means of 
physical violence. Deeply penetrated with 
a regard for the sanctity of human life, he 
openly avows his principle that everything 
ought to be borne, rather than redress or 
avenge it with one drop of blood. As we 
intend to recur to this book on a future 
occasion, at greater length, we confine 
ourselves here to the expression of our 
heartiest sympathy with its object, and 
our hope that the efforts of its great author 
may, ere long, be crowned with the tri 
umph they and he so well deserve. 


MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN. 


A new a= by Mrs. Ellis, “ The Wives 
of England,” has just appeared. The 
productions of scarcely any female 
writer of the present day have been 
welcomed with such enthusiastic admi- 
ration, as those which have emanated 


from the elegant and instructive pen of 


Mrs. Ellis. Her recent works, “ The 
Women of England,” “* The Daughters 
of England,” &c., have been, it is well 
known, immensely popular, both in 
Europe and in this country; and even 
a success worthy of so favorite an au- 
thor attended her earlier volumes, 


“The Poetry of Life,’ “ Pictures of 


Private Life,” &c., published prior to 
her marriage, under her maiden name, 
Sarah Stickney. This work has been 
printed from the early proof sheets and 
manuscripts, received per steamer from 
the English publishers. It is issued in 
beautiful style, inan ornamental French 
cover, price only twenty-five cents; its 
exterior excellence vying with its lite- 
rary merits, and constituting it fully 
worthy a niche in the library, or fit to 
grace the centre table of any lady inthe 
country. Langleys, Publishers, 

The experiment has succeeded to a charm, 
with the recent cheap edition of “ Nor- 


man’s popular work on Yucatan,” the 
demand for it having been unusually 
great; the first impression indeed was 
taken up the second day after its ap- 
pearance. Forty such piates for a dol- 
lar, is cheap enough in all conscience, 
especially on such a subject. 

Saxton and Miles have in press, “ Nean- 
der’s Church History,” translated by 
Rose, a work of high merit, forming 
the first of a religious series to be called 
the “ Biblical Cabinet;” also, “ The 
Early Planting and Framing of the 
Churches,” translated by Ryland. 

J. S. Taylor & Co. are printing a new 
volume by the author of “ Peep of 
Day,” to be entitled “ Precept upon 
Precept.” ‘Line upon Line,” from 
the same pen, has recently appeared, 
and is, like its predecessor, a great fa- 
vorite in the religious world. 

The beautiful pictorial edition of the 
‘Common Prayer,’ No. 3, now pub- 
lished, is in the same style of typo- 
graphical beauty as its predecessors. 

Adams’s beautifully illustrated Bible is 
at length about to be published by the 
Harpers in monthly numbers, at 50 cents 
each, making in all about 20 numbers. 
The work, which will be quite unique 
as to its typography and embellishments, 
is to be in the folio form. 
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Harper and Brothers have in press Dunigan of this city has just ready, a se- 


Sears’ 


“‘ History of Women in England,” by 
Miss Lawrence; “ Life of Addison,” 
by Lucy Aiken; “ Voyage around the 
World, in H. M. Ship Sulphur,” by 
Capt. Sir E. Belcher; “ Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature,” “ Miss Pen and 
her Niece,” by Mrs. Stone; “ Ragland 
Castle,” by Mrs, Thomson; “ Deve- 
reux, Ear] of Essex,” by Charles White- 
head ; ** Lives of the Princes of Wales,” 
by F. Williams; ‘* Melanthe,” by Mrs. 
Maberly ; ‘* Windsor Castle,” by Ains- 
worth ; “* The Home ; or, Family Cares 
and ‘Family Joys,’? by the author of 
‘The Neighbors;” ‘Hargrave, or, 
The Man of Expedients,” by Mrs. 
Trollope. 

‘Family Magazine of General 
Knowledge,” goes prosperously forward 
—its circulation already is 6000 copies 
monthly—a well deserved popularity. 
Professor Frost has just commenced a 
“Pictorial History of the United 
States,”’ to be completed in about twen- 
ty numbers, price twenty-five cents 
each; the illustrations are designed by 
Croome. Saxton and Miles are the 
Publishers. This is a work precisely 
adapted to the tastes and requirements 
of the day, and will doubtless be in 
great demand, as itis well done. 

Mr. Griswold has just put forth a most 
admirable volume, expressly designed 
for schools and family use, consisting of 
choice *“* Readings in American Poetry” 
—a work greatly needed, and one that 
merits the largest patronage—there 
being no similar work extant, all other 
selections being from foreign pens, and 
therefore, to a great extent, inapplica- 
ble to the purpose, as they afford no re- 
flex of national character or national 
scenery. The work is beautifully pre- 
pared by the Publisher, Mr. Riker, of 
this city. 

Carey & Hart have just issued, in cheap 
style, “* Personal Narrative of a Journey 
and Residence in Cabool,” by the late 
Sir Alex. Burnes. 

A complete series of the ‘“ London Lan- 
cet,’ comprising forty-two volumes, and 
embodying an immense amount of curi- 
ous, anomalous and extremely valuable 
illustrations in the several departments 
of Medical Science, is offered for sale 
very cheap. To any member of the 
Faculty, this choice work will prove a 
most valuable desideratum. Address 
(post-paid) J. & H. G. Langley, 57 
Chatham street. 

Mr. Park Godwin’s new paper, the  Path- 
finder,” on the plan of the * Plaindeal- 
er,” has reached its seventh number, 
and we deviate from our rule in inviting 
attention to its distinguishing merits. 


ries of twelve highly attractive juve- 
niles, on an entirely novel plan, form- 
ing a succession of transformations, to 
be entitled “* Dame Wonder’s Transfor- 
mations.” He announces also, a new, 
improved, and very beautiful edition of 
“ Letters to Ada,” on the Doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, &c., from the dis- 
tinguished pen of the Rev. Dr. Pise of 
this city. 


ENGLISH. 


The following are some of the most recent 


English publications :— 


“ Titian, a Romance of Venice;” by R. 


Shelton Mackenzie, LL. D. ‘“* The Scot- 
tish Heiress.” “ Charades for Acting,” 
by Miss Pickering. “ Strutt’s Domestic 
Residence in Switzerland,’ 2 vols. 
“ Strutt’s Pedestrian Tour through Ca- 
labria and Sicily,” 1 vol. ‘ The Pope 
and the Actor ;” a Novel, 3 vols. “* Tay- 
lor’s Scenes and Adventures in Affgha- 
nistan,” 1 vol. “The Pictorial Mis- 
cellany for Intellectual Improvement ;”” 
Part I., illustrated with numerous high- 
ly-finished wood engravings, maps, &c. 
Edited by W. Pinnock, author of “ Pin- 
nock’s Catechisms.” ‘Home; or 
Family Joys and Cares,” translated by 
Mary Howitt. ‘*Second Causes; or 
Up and Be Doing,” by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. Mrs. Trollope’s Story of the 
New Poor Law, entitled “ Jessie Phi- 
lips,’ Part III., to be completed in 
twelve monthly parts. “* Voyage Round 
the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles, in 
the Summer and Autumn of 1841; by 
James Wilson, F.R.S. E., M.W.S. &c., 
author of the “ Treatise on Angling,” in 


*“ The Rod and the Gun.” “Lives of 


the Kings of England,” uniformly print- 
ed and illustrated, with Miss Strickland’s 
* Lives of the Queens of England.” 
“ History of the House of Commons, 


from the Convention Parliament of 


1688-9, to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832 ;”? by Wm. Charles Town- 
shend, Esq.,M. A. “ Burke’s History 
of the Landed Gentry.” A new edi- 
tion, with considerable additions and 
improvements. ‘The History of Wo- 
man in England, and Her Influence on 
Society and Literature ;* by Miss Law- 
rence. ‘Frederick the Great, His 
Court and Times;” edited by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq.—the third and fourth 
volumes completing the work. The 
third volume of “ Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” illustrative of her 
Personal History, with an Introduction 
by Agnes Strickland. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday Evening, April 4th_—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting took place at the 
rooms of the Society, in the New York 
University. Amongst the invited guests 
present, were William L. Marcy, LL.D., 
late Governor of the State of New York, 
Hon. John Savage, late Chief Justice of 
the New York Supreme Court, Professor 
John MeVickar, D.D., of Columbia Col- 
lege, Judge Oakley, of the Superior 
Court, and others. The President, Hon. 
A. Gallatin, took the chair at half-past 
7 o’clock, and the Recording Secretary, 
John Jay, Esq., read the minutes of the 
last meeting. The President then an- 
nounced the following gentlemen as mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Gen. 
P. M. Wetmore, Hon. G. C, Verplanck, 
Prof. E. Robinson, D.D., John L. Ste- 
phens, William L. Stone, and Erastus C. 
Benedict, Esquires. 

Gen. Wetmore, from the Committee to 
invite Chancellor Kent to pronounce an 
eulogy on the late President of the Society, 
Peter A. Jay, Esq., presented the follow- 
ing letter in answer to the invitation: 

“ New York, March 8, 1843. 
** GENTLEMEN : 

“] acknowledge with gratitude the ho- 
nor you have done me, by the invitation to 
pronounce before the Society an eulogy on 
the life and character of the late Mr. Jay, 
and I extremely regret that I am con- 
strained to decline the acceptance of that 
task. I know that I am greatly indebted 
to the Society, not only for this flattering 
mark of their respect, but for the distin- 
guished honor which I have formerly re- 
ceived from the same source. Had not 
my age, and the habits of retirement which 
it inculeates, and the admonitions which 
it gently but increasingly tenders, produ- 
ced a fixed resolution not to appear again 
in any such capacity, I should have been 
obliged to yield on this occasion; but this 
cannot be done, and I must therefore 
respectfully beg leave to be excused. I 
ought not however to conclude without 
availing myself of the occasion to observe, 
that I have always felt and cherished the 
highest respect and esteem for the public 
and private character of Mr. Jay. I con- 
sider him to have been among the most 
useful and practical of the eminent public 
men of the state and city in which he 
lived. He appeared often at the bar, and 
with reputation and honor, when I was 
upon the bench. I was an associate with 
him as one of the Governors of the New 


York Hospital, and also as a member of 
the Convention of this State. In every 
station which he filled, and every duty 
which he assumed, he was faithful and 
true. He preserved the greatest modesty 
and simplicity of character, with polished 
manners and the accomplishments of va- 
rious learning. He displayed throughout 
every portion of his life strong talents, 
profound knowledge, unostentatious firm- 
ness, the purest integrity, an ardent love 
of justice, and the graces which accom- 
pany an humble and fervent spirit of 
Christian faith and devotion. 

“On such a character who would not 
delight to dwell? I deeply lament the 
loss of him as a friend, with whom I had 
many bonds of sympathy, and I am happy 
to believe that there are many generous 
and highly gifted members of your Society 
who would cheerfully supply my place, 
and do ample justice to the interesting 
theme. 

“] have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
with very great respect and esteem, your 
obedient servant, 

« JAMES KENT. 
“© Messrs.— 

Ws. B. Lawrence, ) 

Prosper M. Wetmore, 

Freperic De Pryster, > Comm. &e. 

GrorGce Fersom, and 

GEorGE Gipps, ) 


” 


Mr. John Jay, from the Committee 
appointed in 1841 to make request in be- 
half of the Society, to the several States, 
for copies of all Executive and Legislative 
documents, to be deposited in their library, 
made a brief statement of the results al- 
ready obtained. The letter addressed by 
them to the Governors, drafted by Archi- 
bald Russell, Esq, with whom the plan 
originated, had set forth with great clear- 
ness the advantages to result to the Ame- 
rican scholar, statesman, and historian, 
from a complete collection, in so important 
and central a city as New York, of the 
Legislative acts and proceedings of the 
separate States. Courteous and encour- 
aging replies were received from Missis- 
sippi, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Missouri; and the required appropriation 
of State Papers has been made by New 
Jersey (who added also her Chancery 
Reports and Elmer’s Digest), Maryland, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. The gift 
of Maryland, amounting to fifty-three vol- 
umes, and those of New Jersey, have 
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been received. The others are waiting 
the order of the Committee. Mr. Jay 
offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the New 
York Historical Society be presented to 
the Legislatures of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and Maryland, for the 
appropriations made by them of State and 
Legislative documents for their library. 

Resolved, That the Committee appointed 
to make application to the Governors and 
Legislatures of the several States for the 
documents and proceedings published un- 
der their supervision, be authorized to 
renew the application in all cases where 
it has not been satisfactorily responded to, 
and to take such measures as in their 
discretion shall seem fit for procuring the 
appropriations which have been already 
made. 

Professor Edward Robinson* then fa- 
vored the Society with a paper on the sub- 
ject of the Druzres. He began by de- 
scribing the geographical features of the 
country inhabited by that singular people, 
lying on the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean sea, north of Palestine. <A 
chain of mountains pervades this part of 
Asia, extending through al] Syria and Pa- 
Jestine, quite to the Red Sea, known 
chiefly under the names of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. As seen from Beirit, or 
as more commonly written, Beyroot, (a 
port on the Mediterranean, whose inhabit- 
ants are for the most part Druzes), the 
mighty wall of Lebanon, said Professor 
Robinson, rises in indescribable majesty 
to the height of nine or ten thousand feet, 
impending over the city; as its ridges 
here present themselves to the eye, one is 
immediately struck with the reason and 
propriety of the name Lebanon, signifying 
in Hebrew, the * White Mountain; ” for 
the whole mass of the mountain consists 
of whitish limestone; or, at least, the 
rocky surface, as it reflects the light, ex- 
hibits everywhere a whitish aspect. The 
mountain teems with villages, and on 
this side, is cultivated more or less to the 
very top. Yet so steep and rocky is the 
surface, that the tillage is carried on often 
by terraces, built up with great labor and 
covered above with soil. The vegetation 
on these terraces is not visible from be- 
low, and no one would suspect the ex- 
istence of a multitude of thriving villages 
on the rocky sides of the mountains, 
with a numerous population of mountain- 
eers, hardy, industrious, and brave. The 
inhabitants of the ridge of Lebanon alone, 
north of Sidon, not including Anti-Leba- 
non nor the valleys, are estimated at two 
hundred thousand souls, consisting of 
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Christians and Druzes, the latter consti- 
tuting about one-third of the whole. The 
Christians are chiefly of the sect called 
Maronites. 

The origin of the Druzes was for a 
long time shrouded in darkness ; even the 
learned ))’Herbelot, to whom oriental his- 
tory is under such lasting obligations, had 
nothing more to relate of this singular 
people, than the fable of their being de- 
scended from some of the French war- 
riors, who accompanied Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, in the first crusade. Later writers 
have gone further, and specified a certain 
Marquis de Dreux (or Dreuse), as the 
founder of the race; and French vanity 
was flattered by the eager reception of 
this absurd legend among the Druzes, 
whose princes thus claimed a relationship 
and alliance with the “ great nation.” But 
it was reserved fora French scholar in 
our own day, to sweep away this cobweb 
of fable; the illus rious De Sacy pub- 
lished in the last days of his long and 
learned career, an elucidation of the ori- 
gin and the religion of this people, drawn 
up many years before, and in respect to 
these two points, his work exhausts the 
subject. 

Dr. Robinson then proceeded to trace 
the origin of the Druzes and their reli- 
gion to the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, ina Mahometan sect that arose in 
Egypt at that period, under the auspices 
of the Khalif Hakim, who gave himself 
out as the prophet and God of a new re- 
ligion. ‘This prince was a wild and vi- 
sionary fanatic, and his whole reign was a 
series of violence and inconsistencies. At 
one time, he set on foot a furious persecu- 
tion of the Christians, both in Egypt and 
Palestine, compelling them to apostatize 
or suffer death, when many preferred the 
latter alternative. He caused at thesame 
time the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem to be rased to the ground. 
Entertaining the idea of passing for a 
prophet, he exacted from his people, that 
no one should pronounce his name with- 
out prostrating himself, and hence, in 
public assemblies and elsewhere, when 
his name was uttered, all bowed them- 
selves down and kissed the ground in 
token of respect. At length, there ap- 
peared in Egypt a religious emissary of 
a Persian sect, who held the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, and attaching 
himself to the service of Hakim, ep- 
couraged him in his fanatical notiolll. 
This man’s name was ed-Derazy, which 
is now in its plural Arabic form, ed- 
Deruz, the general name of the Druzes. 
Such is the origin of their name. Derazy 
became the prophet of Hakim, and pub- 
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lished a book that taught his divine na- 
ture by transmigration, and urged the peo- 


ple to worship him as God, the Creator of 


the Universe. But although treated by 
the Khalif in the most familiar manner, 


Derazy failed to secure the popular belief 


in Egypt, and was compelled to seek re- 
fuge in the recesses of Mount Lebanon, 
where he laii the foundation of the 
present race of Druzes, by spreading his 
doctrines amongst the rude and ignorant 
mountaineers. He read his book to 
them, invited them to recognize Hakim 
as God, distributed to them money, taught 
them the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
permitted the use of wine and the prac- 
tice of fornication, and gave up to their 
will the property and lives of those who 
refused to embrace their faith. Other 


adventurers followed the example of 


Derazy in propagating the new faith, and 
in the course of time the believers in the 
divinity of Hakim increased rapidly, and 
at this day they amount to several hun- 
dred thousand souls. Dr. Robinson cited 
several Arabic writers to show the con- 
dition of this people at different periods, 
and to establish the truth of his account 
of their religion and origin. 

Great secrecy is observed by the Druzes 
in regard to their religion, and it is only 
of late years that the writings of their 
prophets have by accident and the for- 
tunes of war found their way into the 
libraries of Europe, and from them a 
summary of their doctrines has been com- 
piled by De Sacy. Four volumes of these 
sacred books, forming a connected series, 
are in the Royal Library at Paris; and 
other copies exist in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, in the Vatican at Rome, and 
also at Vienna and Leyden, In the 
course of the insurrection that took place 
five years ago, the Egyptians, as they 
sacked and laid waste the towns and 
villages of the Druzes, seized also many 


of their sacred books: one or two of 


which were purch: 
missionaries at Be} 
Dr. Robinson did 


ing of this valuable paper, owing to its 


onclude the read- 





great length, but is expected to finish it 
at the next meeting. 

A communication from Hon. William 
Jay, of Westchester, accompanying the 
donation of a valuable mass of English 
Parliamentary documents, relating to the 
suppression of the slave-trade, the right 
@ search, and the culpable neglect of the 
Spanish authorities of the Island of Cuba, 
or rather their open connivance at this 
shameful traffic in human flesh, was then 
read in part, and the remainder reserved 





[May, 1843. 


for the next meeting. The Society then 
adjourned. 

Saturday Evening, April 15th.—A spe- 
cial meeting, convened by order of the 
President, was held on Saturday evening 
at the Historical Rooms. At half past 
seven o’clock, the Vice President, Mr. 
Lawrence, took the chair; and a number 
of gentlemen, who had been previously 
nominated as honorary, corresponding, 
and resident members, were elected. The 
principal objects of the meeting being to 
hear a paper of Mr. Gallatin in reference 
to “the Jay map,” the S« ciety, about 8 
rival of the Preside nt, 


ter, Secretary of State, 






o’clock, on the 
and of Daniel Wet 
adjourned to the Chapel of the University, 
where a large assemblage of gentlemen, 
who had been admitted by tickets, were 
already gathered. Mr. Gallatin and Mr. 
Webster, on entering the Chapel, were 
greeted with loud and continued ap- 
plause. 

The venerable President, after stating 
that the discovery of this map, which had 
till his death been in possession of his 
predecessor in office, Peter A. Jay, was 
now principally important, the boundary 
question having been definitively disposed 
of, as a set-off to the supposed map of Dr. 
Franklin, stated to have been discovered 
in Paris, and of which it has been at- 
tempted by the English press to make a 
use prejudicial to the frank dealing of the 
United States. He then made a number 
of preliminary remarks requisite to a full 
understanding of the bearing of the map, 
by presenting the points which had been 
at issue in the controversy. Our limits 
will not enable us to follow in detail the 
statements of this elaborate argument, 
part of which was read by the Secretary, 
Mr. John Jay ; but we will notice it when 
published. 

Mr. Gallatin having finished the read- 
ing of his paper, the first Vice President, 
Wm.Beach Lawrence,Esq., rose, and after 





a few appropriate remarks, invited Mr, 
Webster, on behalf of the Society. to favor 
the meeting with such 1 ks as he 
might deem suitable to the occasion. Mr. 
Webster thereupon rose, and addressed 
the Society for about half an hour on the 
subject of the history of this question, and 


its recent final adjustment by the Treaty 
at Washington. His address was received 
with great applause; and after its con- 
clusion, the thanks of the Society were 





unanimously tendered, the question being 
put by the Vice President, to the President 
and to Mr. Webster, and they were re- 
quested to furnish copies of their remarks 
for publication, and the Society adjourned. 
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